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Editorial Comment 


The Closing Year 


T’ the end of the year 1924 con- 
ditions in the United States and 
throughout the world are de- 

cidedly better than they were when the 
year began. Here at home we have 
safely passed through what is always a 
trying period—the quadrennial contest 
for the Presidency. In the late cam- 
paign the uncertainty attaching to this 
contest was greatly accentuated by the 
fear that the result might be indecisive 
and that the struggle might be thrown 
into Congress, with the danger that the 
most radical element in that body would 
succeed in naming the new President. 
This danger was completely dispelled 
by the result of the November election. 
It may be further stated, without par- 
tisan bias, that the election of President 
Coolidge and of a Congress more in 
political accord with him makes for 
business stability. In fact, as far as eco- 
nomic conditions are affected by legis- 
lative and administrative policies at 
Washington, there perhaps never was a 
time in the recent history of the country 
when the outlook was more reassuring. 
This can not fail to have a favorable 
effect on business during the coming 
Year. 

Aside from politics the situation at 
the end of 1924 is also promising. There 
is an increasing farm prosperity, due to 
bountif:! crops and better prices. 
Labor remains fully employed at high 
wages. Railways are more prosperous, 
trade 's fairly active. and the banks are 
m exelent condition for aiding the 
more rgetic stride which business is 


expected to assume early in the new 
year. 

Abroad too the outlook is more hope- 
ful. Thanks to our co-operation, prog- 
ress has been made toward the beginning 
of a settlement of the most serious eco- 
nomic problem in Europe—that of 
German reparations. The spirit of ac- 
commodation thus far manifested by the 
governments concerned lends encourage- 
ment to the belief that the serious prob- 
lems yet to be encountered in making 
this settlement effective are not in- 
capable of solution. 

All indications at the close of 1924 
point to a prosperous twelve months 
ahead. It would prove unfortunate, 
however, if these favorable omens 
should be interpreted as a warrant for 
extravagance, inflation and speculation. 
The rising wind of prosperity will swell 
the sails of business crafts, big and lit- 
tle; but those with too much spread of 
canvas and insufficient ballast are in 
special danger of being toppled over. 


ro) 
The Antidote to Radicalism 


EAR that Senator La Follette, by 
throwing the election into Con- 
gress, might be able to control the 
selection of the next President of the 
United States undoubtedly was one of 
the contributing factors in piling up 
such a large majority for President 
Coolidge at the recent election. 
The Wisconsin Senator made a poor 
showing as a candidate. His frenzied 
denunciations of everything and every- 
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body fell upon unreceptive ears. This 
was due to a large extent to the fact 
that his statements were so extreme in 
character as to repel the voter pos- 
sessed of ordinary common sense. There 
is as yet no large element in America 
disposed to take its political faith from 
bedlam. 

But there is another reason why the 
radical movement failed: the times were 
not ripe for it. You can not make much 
headway in declaiming against the 
wrongs of labor when labor is fully em- 
ployed at the highest wages ever known. 
Let well enough alone is a principle of 
wide application. It certainly helped in 
November to destroy whatever faint 
hope of success Mr. La Follette enter- 
tained. Furthermore, denunciation of 
“privilege,” “the system,” and “dishon- 
esty” did not carry conviction when 
measured against the plain and simple 
life of Mr. Coolidge, his sound phil- 
osophy of government, and the trans- 
parent honesty of his nature. 

From the defeat which radicalism has 
recently sustained both in England and 
the United States it will not be safe to 
infer that at some more propitious time 
the discontented in both countries may 
not rally under the banner of present or 
new leaders with greater hopes of suc- 
cess. But yesterday a Labor Govern- 
ment was in power in England, and in 
the last Congress Mr. La Follette was 
able to exercise a very great influence 
upon legislation. Nor has his hold been 
entirely broken by the results of the 
November election. 

There are those who contend that 
radical agitation is fed more by repres- 
sion than by allewing it full vent. If 
this view be correct, four more years of 
Coolidge and a long rule for Stanley 
Baldwin may give the radical elements 
in America and England the opportunity 
they have been seeking. 

That agitation for changes in govern- 
ment and in the structure of society does 
not arise without cause was a view thus 
stated by John W. Davis in the closing 
week of the recent Presidential cam- 


paign: 


“Unrest Goes not come without cause; 
discontent is not the mere result of dis- 
ordered brains; men do not put forward 
new projects in government unless their 
confidence has been shaken in the struc- 
ture as it stands. * * * 

“Let those who fear the spread of 
radicalism in this country be warned 
that no conservative dyke was ever 
raised so strong that it would contain 
the wrath of a people pressed beyond 
the limit they were willing to endure; 
and when it breaks, the onrushing flood 
is all the more destructive because of the 
effort to restrain it. The antidote to 
radicalism is not reaction; it is a steady, 
forward-moving, progressive liberalism 
in governmental policy, and an honest, 
just and sympathetic administration of 
governmental affairs.” 


And William Hazlitt, the great Eng- 
lish essayist, expresses the same 
thought: 


“No people, no age, ever threw away 
the fruits of past wisdom, or the enjoy- 
ment of present blessings, for visionary 
schemes of ideal perfection. It is the 
knowledge of the past, the actual inflic- 
tion of the present, that has produced 
all changes, all innovations, and all im- 
provements—not (as is pretended) the 
chimerical anticipation of possible ad- 
vantages, but the intolerable pressure 
of long-established, notorious, aggra- 
vated, and growing abuses. 

“It was the experience of the enor- 
mous and disgusting abuses and cor- 
ruptions of the Papal power that pro- 
duced the Reformation. It was the ex- 
perience of the vexations and oppres- 
sions of the feudal system that produced 
its abolition after centuries of sufferings 
and of struggles. It was the experience 
of the caprice and tyranny of the mon- 
arch that cxtorted Magna Charta at 
Runnymede. It was the experience of 
the arbitrary and insolent abuse of the 
prerogative in the reigns of the Tudors 
and the first Stuarts that produced the 
resistance to it in the reign of Charles 
First and the Grand Rebellion. It was 
the experience of the incorrigible at- 
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tachment of the same Stuarts to Popery 
and slavery, with their many acts of 
cruelty, treachery, and bigotry, that 
produced the Revolution, and set the 
House of Brunswick on the throne. 

“It was the conviction of the incur- 
able nature of the abuse, increasing with 
time and patience, and overcoming the 
obstinate attachment to old habits and 
prejudices, an attachment not to be 
routed out by fancy or theory, but only 
by repeated, lasting and incontrovert- 
ible proofs, that has abated every nui- 
sance that ever was abated, and intro- 
duced every innovation and _ every 
example of revolution and reform. 

“It was the experience of the abuses, 
licentiousness, and innumerable oppres- 
sions of the old government in France 
that produced the French Revolution. 

“It was the experience of the deter- 
mination of the British Ministry to 
harass, insult, and plunder them, that 
producel the Revolution of the United 
States.” 


The late President Roosevelt once 
declared that Mr. Taft, while President, 
“Believed in sitting on the lid.” 

This reactionary tendency is well ex- 
pressed by two Chinese maxims: “Do 
nothing, and things will be done.” 
“Stand still, and you will get forward.” 

There is a good deal of truth in these 
seemingly absurd maxims. For if you 
yourself do nothing, something is liable 
to happen to you, and if one fails him- 
self to advance, he is liable to find him- 
self impelled forward by the toe of 
somebody else’s boot. 

It is repeated that the Conservative 
victory in England and the Republican 
victory in the United States give no 
permanent assurance of exemption from 
successful radical movements, properly 
led, under more favorable circumstances. 

Fortunately, conditions in either 


country, whenever they become intoler- 
able io the majority of the well- 
inforined, are susceptible of remedial 
action through lawfully-constituted 
chann: | 

Both Stanley Baldwin and Calvin 
Cooli’ve are men of an extremely con- 


servative mental type. This does not 
imply that they are opposed to wise 
progress, much less that they are of the 
reactionary type reflected in the Chinese 
maxims above quoted. 

Besides the wisely progressive atti- 
tude in government that may be relied 
on to counteract radical agitation, there 
is another antidote to radicalism to be 
applied by both capital and labor. It 
was thus recently defined by Judge E. 
H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation: 


“Tf capital has been arrogant, tyran- 
nical or unreasonable, it must over- 
come its improprieties or iniquities, and 
for its own benefit, in self-defense, it 
must adopt principles of propriety and 
justice. 

“If those less prosperous have been 
unreasonable in their demands or com- 
plaints, if they have been unwilling to 
contribute their services toward their 
own necessities, they should be more 
diligent and more considerate, acknow]- 
edging the fact that unless capital is 
permitted to proceed legitimately in de- 
velopment and extension and utilization 
the whole community must suffer. 

“In short, it is time for every single 
interest in every department of our ex- 
istence, political, social, financial, com- 
mercial, industrial or educational, to 
consider unselfishly and fairly all other 
interests with the desire and intention 
of benefiting the whole human race.” 


The hope of continued harmonious re- 
lations between various elements com- 
posing modern society undoubtedly lies 
in a keener recognition of mutual re- 
sponsibilities. 


& 


Income Tax Publicity 
[ of income tax re- 


turns represents a somewhat novel 
departure, and one that is regarded 
with varying degrees of approval or 
disapproval according to the point of 
view. The politician who seeks to make 
votes for himself will look upon this 
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form of publicity as a means of bring- 
ing home to the people of the country 
the very large incomes which a com- 
paratively small number are receiving. 
He will also be able to show that many 
persons known to be very wealthy are 
paying only a moderate income tax. The 
fact is that there are many persons of 
large wealth who escape from paying 
heavy income taxes through the con- 
venient device of buying tax-exempt 
securities. This loophole has been kept 
open by the refusal of Congress to enact 
legislation that would lead to its 
closing. 

In studying the income tax returns 
one is struck by the huge amounts being 
contributed to Washington by corpora- 
tions and individuals. Nor can the 
thoughtful student of economic and 
social conditions fail to raise the inquiry 
as to whether this is the best use that 
can be made of so much of the gains of 
business or the returns upon invested 
capital. So far as the proceeds of the 
income tax go toward purely revenue 
purposes—carrying on the ordinary 
operations of the Government and meet- 
ing the public debt service—no ques- 
tion can be raised. except possibly to 
suggest that better methods might be 
devised for meeting these requirements. 

But the real question at issue is this: 
Does the Government by taking over 
so large a percentage of the people’s 
income in the shape of taxes, and ap- 
plying the funds thus received to various 
supposed beneficent ends, really promote 
the individual and general welfare to a 
greater extent than would be the case 
if this income were left at the disposal 
of those who earn or receive it in the 
first instance? 

The individual in receipt of a large 
income can use only a comparatively 
small part of it in gratifying his 
luxurious tastes. These are soon sur- 
feited. He is under the necessity of de- 
voting considerable sums to public 
purposes of various kinds. At least, if 
this is not a necessity, it is practically 
an obligation from which, through the 
power of public opinion, there is no 
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escape. The large and continuous do- 
nations made by the wealthy to benev- 
olent objects show beyond question that 
society is constantly receiving benefits 
from this source. These contributions 
would no doubt be much greater if the 
income taxes were less burdensome. 

So far as contributions of this kind 
are concerned, the real point is whether 
they can be most wisely made by those 
who have earned the sums to be dis- 
tributed or by the legislators and 
bureaucrats at Washington. Members 
of Congress who have never been con- 
spicuous for business success, and chiefs 
of bureaus who have never been shining 
lights in the commercial world, have no 
doubt of their superior ability in ef- 
fecting a redistribution of the country’s 
income and wealth, Doubtless a good 
many members of Congress feel that 
they can take the gains from the wealthy 
investor and manufacturer and scatter 
them among the needy of their own dis- 
tricts in a manner that will be produc- 
tive of votes if of nothing else. 

There would seem to be much evi- 
dence to support the view that the 
man who has made money is the one 
best qualified to put it to a wise use. 
The fact is that a man of great wealth 
has shown beyond question his ability 
in this direction: for his wealth of it- 
self affords indisputable proof that he 
knows how to use his first gains so as 
to pile up still further gain. 

The greatest benefit which the pro- 
ducers of large income confer upon 
society remains to be stated. It con- 
sists in the perennial reinvestment of 
the gains of industry and trade in build- 
ing up an ever-growing volume of pro- 
duction and exchange. Here is to be 
found the greatest source of national 
and individual well-being. Anything 
that tends to interfere with this 
process of reinvestment of wealth in 
producing more wealth will in time tend 
toward curtailing or drying up the pro- 
ductive energies of the land. 

Congress and the departments at 
Washington are not engaged in carning 
income, but in spending what others 
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They spend with a lib- 
Whether or not they are 


have earned. 
eral hand. 

making the best use of the national in- 
come is a matter worthy of the most 
earnest consideration, and not least by 
those who are most anxious to advance 
the welfare of the individual of limited 


means. 


.& 


Bank Employees To Become 
Bank Owners 


HILE many banks have put 

into effect plans for enabling 

their employees to become 
owners of substantial blocks of stock 
in the institutions with which they are 
connected, the plan recently put into 
effect by the Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco, carries this idea farther than it 
has been advanced heretofore. If the 
employees of the San Francisco bank 
take full advantage of their opportunity. 
they will in time own the institution 
outright. 

Under the plan mentioned the Bank 
of Italy sets aside 40 per cent. of net 
profits each six months, and to this will 
be added not less than 3 per cent. nor 
more than 10 per cent. of the annual 
salary of individuals to be applied to 
stock purchases. As a reward for per- 
manency of service an employee will be 
permitted to contribute an additional 
| per cent. for each year’s service. 

There are two principles embodied in 
this plan which are worthy of special 
attention. In the first place, it con- 
templates finally placing the ownership 
in the hands of those who have gained a 


knowledge of bank operation and man- 
agement through experience, and who 
therefore should be qualified to conduct 


the business suecessfully. In the second 


place. the final ownership by the em- 
ployees would come not wholly as a 
gratuity from the bank, but as a result 


of saving by the employees themselves. 
Chis would mean a “labor bank” in the 
sense ‘a! ownership would be finally 
vested ‘n the hands of those whe had 
done th> bank’s work. It is a policy 
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which many of the large industrial in- 
stitutions lave already initiated, though 
few if any of the plans heretofore: put 
into effect have gone so far as to con- 
template complete ownership by em- 
ployees. 

Should this policy be extended to in- 
dustry and banking generally, and 
demonstraie its success, the distinction 
between “capital” and “labor” would 
tend to become less marked than it now 
appears. As a matter of fact this dif- 
ference now is by no means so sharp as 
many radical agitators imagine, and it 
grows less so as men come to under- 
stand the wisdom of saving and acquire 
the ability to make wise investments. 

Under any system capital will always 
be necessary, and so will “capitalists.” 
But there is no good reason why the 
number of those so styled should not be 
greatly enlarged. 


& 


Impending Changes in American 


Banking 


HE reassembling of Congress 

serves to direct attention to im- 

portant banking legislation now 
pending and which will probably come 
up for action during the present short 
Reference is made to what is 
known as the McFadden Bill, whose 
most important provisions are those in 
relation to branch banking. ‘These pro 
visions, as explained by Mr. McFadden. 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, in his report 
accompanying the bill, are: 


session. 


“Section 7: This section re-enacts 
section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. Under the law as 
it now stands a state bank coming into 
the national system may elect to retain 
all of its branches wherever established. 
This section of the bill would permit 
such a state bank to retain only the 
branches which it has in operation 
within the corporate limits of the 
municipality in which it is located. 

“Section 8: This section re-enacts 
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section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States by adding new lan- 
guage the effect of which is to prohibit 
a national bank from establishing a 
branch in any state which does not 
authorize state banks to have branches, 
and in those states which permit state 
banks to have branches the national 
banks are permitted, upon approval by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, to 
have branches only within the corporate 
limits of the municipality in which they 
are located; in cities, however, having 
population from 50,000 to 100,000, 
only two such branches will be allowed 
national banks, and in cities having 
population of 25,000 to 50,000 only one 
such branch is permitted. 

“Branches established by either 
state or national banks in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular pos- 
sessions of the United States are not 
affected by this or by the succeeding 
section of the bill. 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘branches’ is 
defined so as to include any form of 
office established outside of the bank 
for the purpose of receiving deposits, 
cashing checks, or making loans. 

“Section 9: This section amends sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Reserve Act by 
prohibiting any state bank from bring- 
ing into the Federal Reserve System 
any branches which it may have in 
operation beyond the corporate limits of 
the municipality in which it is located, 
and further prohibits any member of the 
Federal Reserve System from establish- 
ing a branch beyond such corporate 
limits. Such existing branches are not 
affected.” 


Essentially these provisions are in- 
tended to limit branch banks to the 
municipality where the parent bank is 
located. The specific feature of the 
bill that attracts most attention is that 
authorizing such branches by national 
banks, but such branches are restricted 
to those states where the law authorizes 
branches of the state banks. 

The reason why it is deemed neces- 
sary to extend this privilege to national 
banks is that only by so doing can they 
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be placed on an equality with the state 
banks now having it. A similar reason 
led Congress to confer trust company 
powers on national banks. These powers 
are not exercised with the same freedom 
by national banks as they are by the 
trust companies formed under state 
laws, owing to hindering state legisla- 
tion or to judicial interpretation of 
existing statutes. 

If the states in authorizing the 
creation of trust companies had limited 
the functions of these institutions to 
the handling of estates and administer- 
ing trusts, and had prohibited them 
from engaging in commercial banking, 
the situation would have been much dif- 
ferent. But since the trust companies 
were given banking powers as well, it 
became necessary, if the national banks 
were to survive, that they be given trust 
company powers. Theoretically it 
might have been desirable at the outset 
to separate the two classes of banking. 
But this is no longer a practical ques- 
tion. 

Much the same situation now exists 
with respect to branch banking. The 
right to establish branches is, in many 
states, expressly conferred upon the 
state banks. National banks are denied 
this right. They can establish branches 
only in a roundabout way by buying up 
state banks and then converting them 
into branches. 

Obviously the advantages of branch 
banking, denied to national banks and 
conferred upon state banks, will give the 
latter class of banks a lead over the 
former. 

The seriousness of this situation may 
be inferred from the following language 
used by the Comptroller of the Currency 
when the bill above mentioned was 
under discussion before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. “To re- 
fuse relief,” Comptroller Dawes said, 
“is to sign the death warrant of the 
national banks; and, without the na- 
tional banks, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem can not survive.” 


At the same time the Comptroller 
pointed out that forty years ago the 
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national banks had 75 per cent. of the 
banking power of the United States, 
while now they have only about 48 per 
cent. In the past six years forty-seven 
national banks in California were ab- 
sorbed into the state system, twenty- 
four in New York, nineteen in Ohio, 
and fifteen in Pennsylvania. These are 
states in which branch banking is car- 
ried on by state banks. 

In the year 1923 the aggregate re- 
sources of state banks and trust com- 
panies increased by $2,064,000,000, 
while the uational bank resources in- 
creased by only $787,000,000. Since 
January 1, 1918, national banks num- 
bering 173 with resources nearly $2,- 
000,000,000, or about 10 per cent. of 
the total assets of all national banks, 
have given up their national for state 
charters. 

If the national banks owe their com- 
parative decline to the lack of branch 
banking facilities, and if this lack 
threatens them with extinction, the pas- 
sage of the McFadden Bill is of urgent 
importance to their continued growth 
and existence. Comptroller Dawes, in 
the hearings above mentioned, said: 


“While it is very definitely my opinion 
that if the present trend of branch 
banking should continue for even a brief 
period longer, without restrictive or 
remedial legal action, the national 
banking system will be destroyed, it is 
not my intention to discuss it from this 
single viewpoint, but rather as to 
whether or not the policy of branch 
banking is one which the people of the 
United States care to adopt, and 
whether it best serves their interest. If 
it does, then it would be well to pay the 
price of the destruction of the national 
banking system.” 


Now, if branch banking is desirable, 
whet good reason is there for limiting 
its benefits to the towns or cities in 
which parent banks are located? Why 
should not its blessings be shed alike 
upon town end country? On the other 
hand, if branch banking is a bad thing, 
wiv not stop it altogether? 
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The arguments put forth in support 
of the McFadden Bill seem to rest upon 
the principle of “like cures like.” 
Branch banks are a menace to unit 
banking; therefore, authorize more 
branch banks as a remedy. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that from a practical standpoint the na- 
tional banks will be at a disadvantage 
if they are denied the right to have 
branches while state banks are not thus 
restricted. 

Perhaps involved in this apparent 
contest between the two classes of banks 
there is the larger question: Do the 
people of the United States wish to 
preserve their system of independent 
banks, or do they wish to have cen- 
tralized banking and the branch system? 

It must not be forgotten, in consider- 
ing the McFadden Bill, that if national 
banks are permitted to have branches 
in cities where the head office is located, 
the tendency already existing to make 
it difficult for the small independent 
bank to operate in such localities will 
be further accentuated. 


& 


Restoration of the Gold 
Standard in Europe 


N an address recently delivered be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York Oscar 

Rydbeck, manager of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm, advo- 
cated the restoration of the gold stand- 
ard in the countries of Europe, and 
expressed the view that such a step 
would be of greater importance than 
the Dawes Plan. Mr. Rydbeck de- 
clared that the restoration of the gold 
standard in Europe would mean that the 
whole world would then have a firm 
basis on which all nations can work in 
development and reconstruction and in 
recovering what they have lost during 
the last few years. Sweden, as Mr. 
Rydbeck pointed out, has already gone 
back to gold. The act was a courageous 
one, entailing considerable temporary 
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hardship, but it has been justified, and a 
determination exists to maintain the 
krona at par with the dollar. 

Mr. Rydbeck expressed the hope that 
England, Switzerland, Holland and 
other countries will find themselves able 
to go back to the gold standard. 

So far as relates to the three coun- 
tries named, there seems no valid rea- 
son that this hope may not be realized 
before very long. The variations of 
their exchanges from gold parity are 
now so slight that they may be expected 
to disappear as there is an improvement 
in the local and general situation in 
Europe. With respect to the other 
countries, or at least some of them, the 
situation is far less hopeful. Their cur- 
rencies have fallen so far below their 
pre-war value that it will be difficult if 
not impossible to effect an early restora- 
tion. The most that can be hoped for 
is approximate stabilization at a value 
far below the old ratios. This has been 
done already in several countries. It 
must be admitted that this is an un- 
satisfactory situation, because it not 
only upsets the old ratios between the 
currencies of Europe and the dollar, 
but it destroys the very close relation 
which a number of those currencies bore 
to each other. The Swiss, Belgian and 
French franc were formerly of the same 
value, as were the lira, the peseta and 
the drachma. These currencies have 
parted company, while those of some 
other countries have gone to a still lower 
level. From many standpoints it is de- 
sirable that these divergent values 
should be harmonized, but how this is to 
be done does not appear. Germany has 
finally reached the gold standard 
through the pathway of inflation, but 
that is an experience that other coun- 
tries will not care to imitate. Even in 
those lands where the currency is far 
below par, it has in most cases a quite 
respectable gold value. This constitutes 
the hopeful basis for a final reconstruc- 
tion of the currency. 

In giving the Dawes Plan to Europe 
the United States made a substantial 
contribution to the restoration of better 
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conditions. An even greater service 
would be rendered if a_ practicable 
measure could be devised and carried 
out for effecting an early return to the 
gold standard. 


& 


Spectacular Success of the 
German Loan 


O eagerly was the German loan 
snapped up by investors on both 
sides of the Atlantic that one can 

not escape the conclusion that people 
are especially -hungry for German se- 
curities, or that the loan was so success- 
ful because of the unusual publicity it 
received. It is doubtful if the whole 
range of international finance offers a 
like example of the value of wisely- 
planned publicity. For months the 
journals of the world have been filled 
with accounts of the political precau- 
tions and the economic measures devised 
to insure the safety of the loan. Some 
of the most powerful nations in the 
world are leagued together to see that 
there is no slipping up in applying the 
remedy prescribed by the Dawes Com- 
mission, of which the recent loan con- 
stituted the first practical step. 

There was a dramatic setting of the 
stage for the offering of the loan in New 
York. The mysterious whisperings of 
great financiers, the comings and goings 
here and there, the circling of a vast 
German Zeppelin over New York, all 
tended to create the necessary theatrical 
effect. 

It is gratifying to note the success of 
this loan as the first move in putting 
the Dawes Plan into effect. Following 
in the wake of this spectacular offering 
have come numerous attempts to place 
German loans in New York. They have 
not met with a corresponding degree of 
success, lacking the theatrical adjuncts 
of the Dawes Plan loan, and because the 
latter was in the shape of a first mort- 
gage. Gradually, however, ways will 
be found no doubt for considerable Ger- 
man investing by this country. 
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Gold and Inflation 


ENEWAL of stock speculation 

following the election, and a gen- 

eral disposition toward active 
enterprise and higher prices, will in- 
tensify the fears that many have re- 
garding the inflationary effect of the 
large stock of gold held in the United 
States. To get a better understanding 
of the situation, it is desirable to study 
figures showing the stock of money in 
the country at recent dates. 
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a net monetary decrease vf $247,057, 
691. Although the Federal Reserve 
notes shrunk by over $560,000,000, this 
reduction was largely offset by the in- 
crease in gold, amounting to over $306,- 
000,000. 

Assuming what is apparently true, 
that the falling off in business during 
this period called for a lessened supply 
of money in the country, it is seen that 
the only element of contraction was pro- 
vided by the Federal Reserve notes. In 
considering their elasticity it should be 


CILCULATION STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES MONEY 


January 1, 1924 


...8§4,247,200,861 
498,382,769 
276,887,941 
346,681,016 

2,822,326,620 2,259,191,180 

14,420,170 
771,566,979 


Gold coin and bullion . ; 
Standard silver dollars ————————....... 
Subsidiary silver Sic 
United States notes. ...................... 
Federal Reserve notes ................. 
Federal Reserve Bank notes. ............. 
National bank notes ............ 





Total , ~— naccicenaians 538,977 466,356 


*Decrease. 


Increase 
or decrease 
$306,445,961 

10,770,082 
1,433,061 


November 1, 1924 


$4,553,646,822 
509,152,851 
278,321,002 
346,681,016 meta. 
*563,135,440 
*5,286,000 
2,714,645 


9,134,170 
774,281,624 


$8,730,408, 665 


*$247,057,691 


(Gold certificates, silver certificates, and Treasury notes of 1890 are not included in the 
foregoing table, the money held in trust against them being included under gold coin and bullion, 


and standard silver dollars, respectively. 


In recent weeks there has been a 
slight outflow of gold, but the movement 
does not seem likely, in the near future, 
to have much effect upon the gold stock 
in the country. 

The foregoing table indicates that be- 
tween January 1, and November 1 there 
was an increase of something over $300,- 
000.000 in the country’s gold stock. 
National bank notes in the same time 
increased by more than $2,000,000, 
while silver dollars increased over $10, 
000,000, and subsidiary silver by more 
than $1,400,000. Federal Reserve 
Bank notes decreased by about $5,000,- 
000. The greatest decrease was shown 
in th Federal Reserve notes, which 
shri between the dates named by 
$56 135,440. 

United States notes, or green- 
ba is they are more popularly 
kn remained where they have been 
sit 378, at $346,681,016. 

een the dates named there was 


berne in mind that this element is some- 
what influenced by the rigidity of other 
forms of meney. In ordinary times the 
gold stock vould fluctuate, the elements 
affecting the supply being the produc- 
tion of gold and the imports and 
exports of the metal and its use in 
the arts. In recent years, owing to 
the derangement of foreign currencies, 
the movement of gold has been heavily 
in our direction, and the regulation in 
the volume of the stock of the metal 
through its inflow and outflow has been 
hindered. 

The sale of silver under the Pittman 
Act during the war would have enabled 
the country largely to have gotten rid 
of this inelastic element in the money 
supply, but the “do something for sil- 
ver” advocates were successful in having 
the silver repurchased and again forced 
into the country’s circulation. 

From January to November national 
bank notes increased, and while under 
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recent Treasury operations a gradual 
reduction in this form of currency may 
take place, the existence of so large a 
supply of this inelastic form of circula- 
tion must militate against the elasticity 
of the Federal Reserve notes. 

With silver and national bank notes 
out of the way, gold and the Federal 
Reserve notes would have a fair field in 
which to demonstrate their elasticity, 
although the gold movement must con- 
tinue abnormal until there is a further 
clearing up of the European situation 
in general and of their currencies in par- 
ticular. 

Theoretically the Federal Reserve 
notes meet the requirements of elasticity 
in some respects. They are based on 
gold and commercial paper, and their 
issue and retirement are fairly easy. 
The motive for their retirement would 
be greatly stimulated were the notes not 
available for reserves of state banks. 

Undoubtedly in practice the rigidity 
of other forms of money hampers the 
elastic functioning of the Federal Re- 
serve notes, and they should be given 
a fair field before reaching the conclu- 
sion that they are not sufficiently 
elastic. 

But while Federal Reserve notes are 
used as reserves by state banks, and so 
long as the required legal reserves of 
the banks, members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, remain at their present 
low level, it is idle to talk of the dangers 
of gold inflation. 

If the country wishes to avoid the 
perils of inflation, it should bestow at- 
tention upon the factors above men- 
tioned, national bank notes, United 
States notes, silver, and the character 
and amount of the bank reserves. The 
supply of money in the country is re- 
dundant, but the blame for this situation 
does not rest upon gold alone. 


& 
The Times in Which We Live 


ANKERS, concerned as they are 
with business developments of all 
kinds, can not fail to be deeply 

interested in the really astonishing de- 
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velopments of science and invention so 
characteristic of the present age. It is 
no exaggeration to say that in many 
respects these developments are revo- 
lutionary in character, for they are 
rapidly bringing about startling changes 
in the methods of living and of doing 
business. 

One does not have to be so very old 
to remember the time when there were 
no typewriters, telephones, phono- 
graphs, automobiles, aeroplanes, radios, 
or motion pictures. These inventions 
—to mention no others—have actually 
revolutionized the means of communica- 
tion. They have almost obliterated the 
obstacles heretofore imposed by time 
and distance. In themselves they have 
become the centers of great industrial 
activity calling for the investment of 
large amounts of capital and the em- 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of 
workers. Their influences on the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country are 
beyond computation. 

“Puck” proposed to put a girdle 
around the earth in forty minutes, but 
the radio has actually done that in five 
seconds, showing that the Avon poet’s 
imagination was considerably behind 
modern invention. Science and inven- 
tion have relegated the romances of Poe 
and Jules Verne to the limbo of back- 
numbers. It is difficult, indeed, for the 
liveliest imagination to keep pace with 
the discoveries and inventions of the 
times. Great as these developments are, 
they are but the precursors of greater 
things to come. Humanity seems trem- 
bling on the verge of revelations far 
more astounding than those which have 
in recent years provoked the admiration 
of m«akind. 

These astounding discoveries of the 
past have all been of a mechanical na- 
ture, and much doubt is felt as to 
whether there has been, during this 
progressive industrial epoch, a corres- 
ponding spiritual and mental advance- 
ment. For example, one can write more 
letters by using a typewriter, but Byron, 
Fanny Kemble and Walter Page wrote 
better letters in long-hand than any of 
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the mechanical epistles that can now be 
recalled. The telephone enables people 
to do more talking, but evidence is lack- 
ing to show that there is better conver- 
sation now than in the days of Plato 
and Socrates, or of Samuel Johnson. 
Amusement has been brought into every 
home—and this is a great blessing— 
but the thespian giants of other times 
have been supplanted by the pygmies of 
the present. Truly one can travel now 
much faster than ever, but it is not 
clear that ca reaching a particular point 
greater contentment is found than in the 
days when travel was slower and more 
laborious, or that one meets the same 
hearty welcome as of old. 

Invention has so multiplied the means 
of destructive warfare as to make 
Caesar, Harnibal and Napoleon look 
like mere smateur warriors. But has 
this ingenuity correspondingly promoted 
peace? The millions of dead in France 
give the answer. 
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All this is not to decry invention and 
discovery, vr to long for the “good old 
times.” No; the typewriter expedites 
business; the telephone does this also, 
and robs life of much of its loneliness; 
the automobile has much to its credit, 
of which the bringing in of good roads 
is not the least; and the radio and 
motion picture have brought entertain- 
ment to millions of firesides. No one 
would wish to destroy these and other 
inventions nor deny to them any of the 
credit belonging to them. 

But some way the discoveries in the 
art of living in peaceful relations with 
all the world have not proceeded with 
equal pace with the march of science and 
invention, and there is too much division 
of society into antagonistic classes and 
groups. The search for reconcilement 
along these lines would seem to offer 
rewards even greater than those that 
flow from the discovery of an additional 
mechanical marvel. 


ay 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 
January 17-23, 1925 


1925 Slogan—“FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS” 


Pay Bills Day 

Share With Others Day 
Thrift or Bank Day 
Life Insurance Day 
Own Your Home Day 
Budget Day 

Safe Investment Day 























What National Thrift Week Means to 
Bankers 
By Adolph Lewisohn 


Chairman of the National Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


HAT does National Thrift 

Week, January 17 to 23, 1925, 

mean to a banking institution? 

This question has been asked by some 

who have not carefully studied this pro- 

gram which has been going on through- 

out the country for the last ten years, or 
have had no experience with it. 

A writer recently produced an article 
in which he lamented the tragic lack of 
instruction being given to the younger 
generation in regard to the right use of 
money. He blamed the home, the 
school and the church for this situation 
which at the present time brings only 
one out of every nine of these young 
folks to old age with economic inde- 
pendence. 

The National Thrift Committee pro- 
gram is one of education. During the 
last few years under the leadership of a 
far sighted committee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, this program 
has carried the inspiration to thrifty 
living into thousands of schools. Mil- 
lions have been stimulated to make their 
money mean more. 

This program of practical economics 
has taught youth the importance of use- 
ful work in the world, the need for 
planned spending, the desirability of 
consistent saving, the importance of safe 
investing and the privilege of propor- 
tionate giving. 

Countless numbers of boys and girls 
each year are encouraged to write es- 
says on thrift topics, to design thrift 
posters, to read practical literature on 
the wise use of money, to visit banking 
institutions, to hear talks on this sub- 
ject by prominent citizens. Surely 
such a nation wide educational campaign 
is of tremendous value to any legitimate 
financial institution. 

The national thrift program works 
for a better social order, one in which 
poverty will be greatly reduced and 
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finally eliminated, an order in which all 
will be gainfully employed and willing 
to do their share of the world’s work. 
Such an order is the ideal of the banker 
interested in increasing the service of 
his institution to cemmunity and na- 
tional life. 

Looking at this matter from a civic 
point of view, no group of people more 
keenly recognizes the fact that the 
thrifty man or woman is usually the 
best community asset than do the offi- 
cials of banking concerns. The Na- 
tional Thrift Week program inspires 


community such as owning a home, pur- 
chasing municipal bonds, and the like. 
This makes for a stable citizenry closely 
identified with the welfare of the state 
and of all that goes on therein. 

From a financial standpoint, since the 
bankers are dealers in money, they real- 
ize that an increase of thrifty habits 
means not only the individual worker's 
welfare, but also the expansion of their 
own business. Consequently, while fi- 
nancial leaders have usually boosted for 
the National Thrift Program as a mat- 
ter of personal service to community life 
without expectation of reward, yet, the 
reward has come. It would be unwise 
to inspire folks to thrift and then not 
provide such mediums as savings bank 
accounts, building and loan associa- 
tion memberships, reliable investment 
brokers, life insurance salesmen and the 
like whereby those inspired would have 
an opportunity to express, in a practical 
way, their inspiration. Naturally the 
bankers are among those whose business 
is most benefited. 

From an economic standpoint it is 
well known that the future prosperity 
of our great nation depends for its ex 
istence largely on the continued and in- 
creased savings of our thrifty workers 
and earners. 
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Taxation and Public Expenditures in a 
Democracy 


By Dr. W. F. Gephart 


e Vice-president First National Bank in St. Louis 





HE growing menace of excessive 

taxation in this country is one 
which cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. It should be the duty of 
bankers continually to point out to the 
public the dangers which come from 
an excessive expenditure of public 
funds. The accompanying article, by 
Dr. W. F. Gephart of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, was 
originally presented as an address be- 
fore the International Tax Associa- 
tion. It is a very true treatment of 
the subject and worthy of the atten- 
tion and study of the banking public. 
~-Tne Eprror. 














HE aggregate of taxes levied by 
the national, state, and local gov- 
ernments in 1917 was a little less 
than $3,446,000,000, but in 1922 these 
taxes amounted to nearly $7,838,000,- 
000. In 1917, the per capita tax paid 
by the citizens of the United Std&tes was 
$33.72, but in 1922, five years later, 
every man, woman, and child paid 
$71.76. 
Political society has been charac- 
terized, during the past several cen- 


turies, by an almost continuous exten- 


sion of the suffrage, and, therefore, an 


increasing control of governmental 
activilies by the masses. The people 
not only select their law makers, their 


administrators, and judges, but they 
also determine the policies of their gov- 
ernment either through such direct 
met!iods as ihe initiative and referendum 
or »\ that indirect pressure of political 
con'rol felt by those seeking office or by 
tho:c holding it and hoping to retain it. 

‘tical authority has come to mean 


the control of the economic and social 
ac‘ ‘ties of society. Government has 
reaccd the point where it is all- 
em: cing and inclusive. The state has 





become dominant in human society. It 
overreaches all man’s major activities; 
it educates our children; it provides and 
regulates our amusements: it lays down 
the rules for the organization and con- 
duct of industry, and watches its citi- 
zens in almost every act of their waking 
hours. This is quite in contrast with 
the earlier period when the state con- 
cerned itself chiefly with such matters 
as preserving order and collecting taxes. 
It left to the citizen in a large way the 
control of his private and business life 
and most of his social activities. 
It is even in contrast with the earlier 
days of democratic government when it 
was a common belief that that govern- 
ment was best which governed least. In 
relation to the subject of taxation and 
public expenditures this all-embracing 
political control of human contact ex- 
presses itself most directly in its power 
to levy upon the wealth of the citizens 
to provide funds to conduct these mani- 
fold activities of the present day gov- 
ernments. Sovereignty in no other 
particular is today exercised over the 
people in a more direct and inclusive 
manner than in levying taxes and super- 
vising the business conduct of its 
people. 


THE MASS VOTE AND THE PUBLIC PURSE 


This increased control of society by 
the masses has been accomplished 
through the extension of the right of 
suffrage, so that now the power of the 
ballot controls political action and this 
in turn determines in a large way eco- 
nomic and social conduct. This has be- 
come increasingly true in all nations 
whether they are under a republican or 
a monarchial form of government. The 
public purse is controlled by the mass of 
voters and not by those who own the 
wealth. The extent and kind of public 
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expenditures is decided by the electorate 
and not by those who contribute di- 
rectly a large proportion of the funds 
to meet such expenditures. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of 
radical social reformers there has been, 
during the past century, an increase in 
the diffusion of wealth, and a higher 
standard of living and well-being is en- 
joyed by an increasing number of peo- 
ple. The wonderful technological prog- 
ress made during the past century has 
not been monopolized by a small minor- 
ity of society, but its benefits have 
permeated to the masses. The significant 
fact in this increased diffusion of wealth, 
insofar as it affects the growth of public 
expenditures, is not always apparent. 
As the standard of living has increased, 
demands for governmental services have 
likewise expanded, and because of the 
political power of the masses such de- 
mands have not always been subjected 
to careful control regarding their rea- 
sonableness. 

The world has for many years been 
passing through a period of rapid 
change. The industrial revolution, 
bringing in its wake the factory system 
and the modern industrial city, has 
thrown upon national, state, and city 
governments increased activities. The 
mere gathering of large populations in 
limited areas brings problems and ac- 
tivities to the government varying all 
the way from sprinkling the streets to 
factory inspection, municipal nurses, 
and city hospitals. The growth of hu- 
manitarian ideas in industrial and social 
life brings tc government increased re- 
sponsibilities and expenditures. The 
development of the idea of representa- 
tive and democratic government has 
meant both a confidence in the power of 
the government as an agency for pro- 
moting human welfare, and, at the same 
time, a self-assurance on the part of the 
average citizen that he has the ability 
to fill successfully public office. It 
would thus seem that we have, in a 
kind of blind confidence, been transfer- 
ring to our governments increased duties 
and responsibilities without, at the same 
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time, either improving proportionately 
the organization and machinery of gov- 
ernment or entrusting its operation to 
more able and skillful operators. 

The foundations for our present tax 
system were laid in the early days of 
this Republic when econorfic and social 
conditions were very different from 
what they are today. At the close of the 
Eighteenth Century, wealth consisted 
primarily of tangible property, such as 
land, buildings, live stock, plant, and 
equipment, and such other forms which 
could not easily be concealed. It was 
under economic conditions such as these 
that we laid the basis of our taxation 
system, especially that of the state and 
municipalities. The old general prop- 
erty tax has been, and still is, the foun- 
dation stone of the tax system in most 
of our states. Industrial development 
in the Nineteenth Century was very 
rapid and many new intangible forms 
of wealth came into being which pro- 
duced many inconsistencies and _ in- 
equalities in our system of taxation. The 
results of these changes have been far- 
reaching. It has enabled many forms of 
wealth to escape taxation and has freed 
large groups of the population from 
any form of direct taxation. This does 
not mean that the masses completely 
escape a share of the tax burden, but 
rather that they do not pay it directly, 
and, consequently, take but little in- 
terest in the tax rate levied upon forms 
of wealth which they do not possess. 
The result has been that their demands 
have not been tempered, as they might 
otherwise have been, had increases in 
taxation, resulting from enlarged pub- 
lic expenditures, been directly and 
equitably chargeable to them. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROPERTYLESS 
CLASS 


The growth of the modern industrial 
city, with the failure to devise proper 
systems of taxation and the lack of 
control over public expenditures, has 
been responsible for the situation today 
where those who can determine not only 
the character, kind, and amount of pub- 
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lic expenditures, can also largely avoid 
bearing directly a just proportion of the 
cost. The growth of the modern city 
has been rapid and the conditions gov- 
ering urban life, industrially and so- 
cially, have created a large number of 
non-property holding voters. This large 
propertyless class is the possessor of 
political control and yet because of con- 
ditions already described largely es- 
capes the responsibility which should 
accompany the power which they can 
and do exercise. Although no reliable 
statistics are available, it is very prob- 
able that the proportion of the popula- 
tin who receive benefits from these 
large publie expenditures without bear- 
ing a direct commensurate burden of 
cost is greater than ever before. In the 
democratization of society the increased 
diffusion of wealth and general well- 
being is a very desirable end to be 
achieved, but at the same time a just 
share of the burden of providing the 
public benefits should be borne by the 
mass of voters. 

The propertyless class or the tax- 
free element in every large city popula- 
tion in this country is so great that bond 
issues or provisions for public expendi- 
tures of almost any character and 
amount can be carried or enforced with- 
out much reference to the merits of the 
proposal vr with little regard as to the 
justness of the distribution of the cost. 
The average voter who is usually ready 
to favor such expenditures by the city, 
state, or nation, whether it is providing 
public parks, play grounds, streets, or 
roads, feels that under the prevailing 
system of taxation and his propertyless 
character, or non-taxable holdings, he 
will pay little or none of the cost of 
such public expenditures. He entirely 
overlooks the indirect effects of such 
expenditures or the real burden he is 
placing upon himself and the whole 
community. A city can carry a $75,- 
000,000 bond issue, providing for a 
dozen different projects, or a state can 
vote a 100,000,000 bond issue for a 
system of good roads without ever tax- 
ing the ‘ntelligence of the average voter, 
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and any one who does raise his voice in 
protest is immediately labeled as lack- 
ing in civic virtue and pride, if not some- 
thing worse. 

In substance, those who have had 
most authority in matters of public ex- 
penditures have felt their responsibility 
least. That portion of the population 
owning those tangible forms of wealth, 
which have been most heavily taxed, 
have been in the minority and have been 
able to assert but little influence on ques- 
tions of public expenditure. This group, 
in order to protect itself, has sought to 
shift a portion of the direct tax to others 
in the form of higher prices, increased 
rents, concealment, and in other ways. 
While this method has succeded in dif- 
fusing the burden somewhat, it has 
failed entirely to produce a demand for 
the proper and careful administration of 
public expenditures that the same bur- 
den would probably have produced had 
it been levied directly as a tax instead 
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of indirectly in a manner not always 
realized by those making the payment. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TAXATION 
QUESTION 


The whole matter of taxation is a 
much more important question in a de- 
mocracy than many appreciate. The 
demagogic politician can always secure 
a popular response by advocating higher 
taxes for ile wealthy and lower taxes 
for the masses. To the unthinking this 
is always attractive because they fail to 
realize that in the last analysis society 
is a unit and that there are limits beyond 
which the tax burden can be shifted 
from one class to the benefit of the other. 
While one group can be made to make 
the actual payment the real burden itself 
does not always remain where it is 
placed, and it not infrequently happens 
that where the tax can be shifted, not 
only the tax but something in addition is 
added, and in this way those whom the 
law seeks to benefit are ultimately in- 
jured. 

The enormous growth of both local 
and national expenditures in recent 
years can, to a large measure, be traced 
to this feeling on the part of the popu- 
lace that many desirable large public 
expenditures constitute no direct in- 
crease in the burden upon them. This 
is a matter of extreme importance to a 
government such as ours, where the 
only check upon public demands is the 
judgement of the electorate. In a mon- 
archical form of government a benevo- 
lent despot may further the interest of 
the masses in such a way so as to give 
them a good government at a reasonable 
cost. In a democracy they must look 
after their own interests, and unless 
they thoroughly appreciate their own 
responsibility in this respect they can- 
not easily protect them. 

The governing class in a representa- 
tive government is not always made up 
of the best citizens. However numerous 
may be the officials who are influenced 
by the altruistic ideas of patriotism and 
public service, yet the fact remains that 
public officizls, by and large. are not in- 
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fluenced by the powerful motive of self- 
interest as is the case in private enter- 
prise. 

It does not follow from the forego- 
ing that the development of a demo- 
cratic or representative government is to 
be deplored or that the earlier forms of 
monarchical, oligarchical, and despotic 
government with all their degradation 
of the common man is to be preferred. 
As society becomes more complex and 
highly developed it is inevitable that 
government shall play an_ increasing 
réle in human affairs. An increasing 
proportion of society’s income comes to 
be expended through the instrumentality 
of the state. 

Governments alone can do many 
things for their citizens which they can- 
not do as individuals for themselves, 
and for equally good reasons the people 
will use their governments to do many 
things which were not formerly done. 
Public sanitation and health, for ex- 
ample, become in our modern cities a 
matter of great public concern, and the 
ends to be achieved can only be secured 
through the instrumentality of govern- 
ment. But all these activities of our 
present democratic governments entail 
enormous expenses and it is the duty of 
the citizen to realize the importance of 
equitably distributing the cost as well 
as securing x proper and just return for 
the expenditure. The sound judgement 
of the people can never be exercised on 
such matters unless a just and equitable 
system of tzxation exists which enables 
everyone to make a real appraisal of 
proposals for public expenditures in the 
light not only of the benefits to be in- 
curred but of their cost as well. 

We all have desires far beyond our 
means, and we all know that the satis- 
faction of our desires must be tempered 
by our ability to bear the cost. If we 
ignore this in our private affairs. dis- 
aster is inevitable. The state as well 
as the individual must live within its 
income. No private business could be 
run if the spending authority were di- 
vorced from and ignored the paying 
authority. Yet this is just the state of 
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affairs we have gotten into with respect 
to many public affairs. We fought 
against taxation without representation ; 
now we have the representation, but our 
tax system is still inequitable because 
the spending authority is not directly re- 
sponsible for paying the bills. 

It is human to seek to avoid responsi- 
bility, but this is a duty that the people 
in a democracy must assume, or suffer 
dire consequences. ‘There is no one 
thing which is doing more to cause peo- 
ple to lose faith in their representative 
and democratic forms of government 
than the disposition to enact laws, cre- 
ate boards and governmental agencies 
which are expected to accomplish re- 
forms and do things en mass which can 
only be done by the individual himself. 


POST-WAR EXPENDITURES 


The late World War had a marked 
effect on our government expenditures, 
national and local. It accustomed us to 
enormous appropriations and expendi- 
tures. It set a new standard. Nations 
were surprised that such enormous 
funds to presecute the war could be sup- 
plied by their citizens. There seemed 
to be an inexhaustible supply of wealth 
in the possession of the people. All this 
experience has influenced post-war gov- 
ernment expenditures. Consciously or 
unconsciously the legislator and the pri- 
vate citizen, when appropriation bills 
or bond issues are being considered, 
have been influenced by this assumed 
war measure of the country’s wealth 
and have, therefore, proceeded to make 
expenditures with a prodigality never 
before practiced. Then too, modern 
business sales methods have had their 


influence. With the development of the 
time »ayment sales method, debt crea- 
tion snd credit expansion have been 
greal', stimulated. Advertising cam- 
paign~ deluge the people with the idea. 
“pay vhile you enjoy,” and conse- 
que: appeals for public improve- 
men ‘ling for bonded debt are more 
easi irried. This idea was given 
grea rce in national, state, and city 


Rov nis where many normal peace 
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time expenditures were postponed in 
favor of the pressing war needs. When 
peace came they proceeded to satisfy 
these normal demands, forgetting that 
the cost of the war had been paid only 
in part and relying wholly on this war 
time evidence of wealth to justify these 
enormous expenditures. The result is 
that the citizen not only will be for 
many years paying in the form of taxes 
these war expenditures, but there have 
been added to it the large expenditures 
of the post-\.ar period. 

If such appears to be the situation, 
are there any means or remedies to cor- 
rect it? In the first place much can be 
done in educating the mass of voters to a 
more proper sense of the responsibility 
which this er:ormous political power and 
control that they hold over the social 
and economic activities entail. Mass 
political control is a fearful power 
which may destroy itself through the 
increased and unwise exercise of it. It 
is obvious that any such remedy for the 
present situation in regard to public 
expenditures in a democracy will only 
slowly produce results. Social progress 
of any kind is painfully slow and in- 
stead of being continuous, as is usually 
assumed, has been now backward and 
now forward, but in the opinion of the 
optimistic, continuous over long periods 
of time. ‘The voter cannot expect to 
find an unlimited fund of wealth upon 
which he can levy to provide for govern- 
mental expenditures of all kinds and 
descriptions if the present system of 
private property and free contract is to 
be continued. Reasonable consideration 
must be given to the owners of private 
property and encouragement be given 
not only to create new wealth continu- 
ously but also to enable the makers to 
determine the way in which a reason- 
able part of the income from this wealth 
shall be expended. The voter must be 
discriminative not only in what public 
expenditures to make but also in select- 
ing his representatives and public 
officers to make and supervise the ex- 
penditure. 

Adam Smith long ago laid down the 
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principle thai taxation should not be so 
heavy as either to impair the patrimony 
of the state or to be repressive to in- 
dustry. We have doubtless not yet 
reached either point in this country be- 
cause of our enormous and rapidly in- 
creasing wealth, except perhaps in some 
eases of our local governments whose 
debts and ywblic expenditures have in- 
creased faster than the taxable value of 
their property, or, at least, more rapidly 
than the revenues they are able to raise 
under the prevailing system of taxation. 
But public obligations have in a suff- 
cient number of cases been so carelessly 
assumed and expenditures made on such 
a wasteful and inefficient basis that we 
have reached the point which calls for 
greater attention on the part of the 
voter. 


HOW CAN PRESENT TENDENCY BE 
CHECKED? 


But there are other more practical 
methods of controlling this tendency, 
which can produce quicker results. In 
the first place, the restrictions on the 
debt limit by the legislatures can be 
made more rigid. In the second place, 
there can be devised greater control and 
restrictions on the voting of bond is- 
sues. In the third place, and probably 
most important, improvements can be 
made in our state and local tax systems. 
The International Tax Association has 
devoted years of constructive work to 
this subject and has to its credit many 
outstanding accomplishments. It has 
been the greatest force for improvement 
in the United States for many years. 
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But progress in matters of tax reform 
is always slow. 

There is no other topic of public and 
business import about which there is so 
much prejudice and misunderstanding 
as that of taxation. The voter is slow 
to approve any change in the tax laws 
“lest he flee from evils to which he has 
become accustomed and fly to those 
about which he does not know.” The 
basic foundation from which arise most 
of the taxation evils results from a con- 
tinuation of the old general property 
tax. This was a system of taxation de- 
vised to tax tangible, material, real 
property. When, in the earlier days, 
most property was of a kind that could 
be seen and valued, when the wealth of 
the country was almost wholly land, 
buildings, animals, tools and other ma- 
terial things, then the general prop- 
erty tax was a reasonable, fair, and eqi- 
table tax. There were very few intang- 
ible things, such as stocks, bonds, notes, 
mortgages, money in banks and other 
intangible personal property, which 
could easily be concealed from the 
assessor and other taxation officials. 

But the development of modern in- 
dustrial society with the corporate form 
of business organization has meant an 
enormous increase of intangible prop- 
erty which eludes the taxation official 
operating under the old general prop- 
erty tax laws. What was once an easily 
administered and fair system of taxation 
has completely broken down into a sys- 
tem of taxation replete with injustices 
and inequalities, both with respect to the 
individual taxpayer and the different 
civil subdivisions of the state. such 4s 
the county and cities. 
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Developments in the Labor Bank Field 
By George Grimstead 


LURING the last three years 
D organized labor has estab- 

lished thirty-three banks scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 
having total resources of approximate- 
ly $125,000,000, in addition to which 
a substantial interest has been acquired 
in the Empire Trust Company, New 
York, which has resources of about 
$75.000.000. The movement shows as 
yet no signs of falling off, and prepara- 
tions are being vigorously made for the 
opening up of new banks as rapidly as 
possible. (For details see three tables 
on the following pages.) 

The immediate cause of this phenome- 
non is not very evident, but may in 
some way be due to the lessons learned 
during the late war when billions of 
dollars were raised from a hitherto 
almost unsuspected source, the man of 
limited means. Be that as it may, union 
labor is at the present time endeavoring 
to gain control of the savings of the 
masses through its own banks. A great 
deal has been said and written concern- 
ing the significance of this movement, 
some writers going even so far as to 
claim that this is the beginning of a 
campaign which in a few years will 
place American industry under the con- 
trol of the labor unions. At any rate it 
indicates a marked departure in the 
policies of organized labor. Samuel 
Gompers. president of the American 
Federation of Labor, while heartily en- 
dorsing the movement, does not believe 
it to be a final solution. Peter J. Brady, 
president of the Federation Bank of 
New York. claims that through the 
union banks labor will be able to make 
finance responsive to the will of the 
workers. A statement of this sort gives 
color to the theory that the underlying 
motive in establishing these banks is the 
dream of ultimate control of industry. 
It is » step further than the employee 
partic'pation in industry through stock 
ownership, and stamps the new labor 


banks as fundamentally different from 
their precursors, the co-operative banks 
established for mutual benefit. 

Aside from any wider significance it 
would seem that these banks have a 
certain mission to fulfill. It is quite 
natural that union labor should wish to 
employ to its own advantage the sums of 
money accumulated for strike and in- 
surance funds. Further and of far 
greater importance is the fact that the 
influence exercised by labor leaders will 
be employed to foster the idea of thrift 
among the great masses in order to swell 
the resources of the labor banks. 


HioOW THE LABOR BANKS FUNCTION 


A number of these banks are members 
of the Federal Reserve System and they 
are organized as closely as possible on 
co-operative lines as the Federal and 
state banking regulations will permit. 
No individual may own more than a 
limited number of shares, the control at 
all times being held by the particular 
union which organized the bank. Divi- 
dends to stockholders are limited by the 
by-laws, and surplus profits are dis- 
tributed to the depositors. While one 
trade union, like the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. may own more 
than one bank, there is no close co- 
operation between these and those con- 
trolled by other unions. The banks 
represent their individual and control- 
ling unions, and labor only incidentally 
and by necessity. It is quite conceivable, 
therefore, that a railroad union bank, 
for instance, may be very active in dis- 
tributing railroad securities, but may re- 
fuse to lend a hand in helping workers 
whose immediate interests are not iden- 
tical, e. g., grain growers. 

In their operation the banks cater 
principally to the man with limited 
means and the small and occasional 
borrower. To attract these elements 
higher rates of interest are offered than 
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Transportation Brotherhood 
*Before taken over by labor. 


Labor groups 


J. 7/26/24 
/24 


Paterson, N. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Brotherhoods Co-operative National Bank of Tacoma 


Labor Co-operative National Bank 
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PROPOSED 

Location Name of bank 
Baltimore, Md. Have not yet applied 
for charter to State 


Banking Dept. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Kan. Brotherhood State Bank 


Bro. Loc. Engineers Co- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
operative Trust Co. 


Brotherhood Co-op. Natl. 


Portland, Ore. 
Bank of Portland 


Labor Co-op. Bank of 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Chicago 


Federation of Labor 
Bank and Trust Co. 


Connecticut 


LABOR BANKS 


Stage of 
development 


Proposal to be submitted 
to 1924 Convention 


To open August 1924. Re- 
ported to have opened 
9/2/24 


Capital stock fully sub- 
scribed. Seeking location 
of bank—to open soon 
6/24/24 


To open October 1924 


Applied for authority to 
organize to Comptroller of 
Currency, Wash., D. C. 


To establish $6,000,000 
bank by January 1925, 
run by labor—not trained 
bankers 
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Organizing or 
controlling body 


Bro. of Loc. Engineers 
Bro. of Loc. Engineers 


Intl Bro. of 
Makers 


Boller 


Bro. of Loc. Engineers 


Railroad Brotherhood. 
Capital $200,000, surplus 
$40,000 


Capital stock $100,000 


Chicago 
Council 


Bldg. Trades 


Capital 
$25,000. 
partial 
to two shares per person 
and union—on sale July 


Connecticut Federation 


of Labor 


$100,000, surplus 
Stock sold on 
payment limited 


1924 


Harrisburg, Pa. Fraternity Trust Co. 


Salt Lake City 


Labor groups 
Bro. of Loc. Engineers 


LABOR’S INVESTMENT BANKS 


Location 


Cleveland, O. 


Name of company 
Brotherhood Holding Co. 


Brotherhood Investment Co 
Pacific Bro. Investment Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
New York City N. Y. Empire Co., Inc. 


New York City 


Date of 
opening 


Brotherhood Locomotive Engi- 


Organizing or 
controlling body Capital 
1922 Bro. of Loc. Engineers Inc. $1,000,000 
1923 Bro. of Loc. Engineers Inc. 10,000,000 
1924 Direct subsidiary of Broth- 

erhood Investment Co. 
Supported by Brotherhood 

Locomotive Engineers 
Bro. Loc. Engineers 


1,000,000 


8,000,000 


neers Securities Corporation 1924 


those paid by other commercial banks, 
and loans are made on a cheaper basis. 
It is somewhat difficult to see just how 
it will be possible to do this and at the 
same time pay sufficient dividends on 
the capital stock to attract investors. 
The bulk of the deposits is represented 
by savings accounts on which a high 
rate of interest is paid, and on strike 
funds which at all times must of neces- 
sity be kept in a liquid condition. The 
foregoing places a natural limitation on 
the natur» of the investments in which 
these bans may place their funds. 
Even a cursory study of their state- 


ments iv icates that their principal 
function *: that of a savings bank and 
as such t!y do not offer advantages not 





obtained from the ordinary American 
mutual savings bank. By the general 
public they will hardly be regarded 
with the same degree of confidence. 
After all the men directing the policies 
of the labor banks are not primarily 
bankers but union officials. To revert 
to the idea that the underlying purpose 
of establishing labor union banks is to 
gain control of industry, ordinary bank- 
ing sense would seem to preclude any 
thought of accomplishing this through 
these banks. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SECURITIES 
COMPANIES 


The unions probably realize this, as of 
late they have established a number of 
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securities companies. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers has been most 
active along these lines. The original 
Brotherhood Investment Company of 
Cleveland controls two similar institu- 
tions, the Pacific Brotherhood Company 
of Spokane and the Brotherhood Se- 
curities Corporation of New York. All 
three institutions are holding companies 
whose function it is to finance the estab- 
lishment of new banks, to maintain con- 
trol of the old ones and in addition 
to transact the usual business of an in- 
vestment house. These securities com- 
panies may do a great deal of good in 
directing the labor investor or the labor 
beneficiary of an insurance policy to 
safe securities. Their establishment 
also shows that union labor has taken 
a leaf from the book of capital because 
by these means labor has been afforded 
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an avenue through which it can pur- 
chase the control of corporations by the 
now popular method of the sale of in- 
vestment trust certificates. In this case 
there is, of course, the possibility of a 
conflict with the interests of the minor- 
ity stockholders, but a factory entirely 
owned and operated by the unions would 
almost of necessity have to be a model 
plant, at least as far as union require- 
ments are concerned. Whether it would 
be able to show adequate return on cap- 
ital when operated under such condi- 
tions remains to be seen. The experi- 
ment would, however, no matter what 
the outcome might be, acquaint labor 
with the risks and requirements of 
industrial management, and in this way 
serve to bring capital and labor closer 
together. 


ay 


The Increase in School Savings 


N increase from $11,807,000 to 
$20,435.000 in school savings bank 
balances took place during the year 
closing June 30, 1924, according to a 
report issued by the Savings Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. ‘The report states that the col- 
lections increased from $10,632,000 to 
$14,991,500 in the same period, while 
the pupils participating in school sav- 
ings grew from 1,907,851 to 2,236,326. 
The number of reporting school savings 
systems grew from 494 to 683 and the 
number of schools from 6868 to 9080. 
“The real test of the persistence and 
vitality of the thrift idea as developed 
in school savings systems is manifested 
in two ways: First in the growth of the 
honor roll, which during the past year 
has grown from less than 30 per cent. 
of the entire number of systems to above 
33 per cent. Second, the growth and in- 
creased efficiency of the systems estab- 
lished prior to this year,” the report 


declares. “Comparisons based on the 
reports of a group of about 400 dis- 
tricts from which data were available 
both as of June 30, 1923, and June 30, 
1924, show that although the pupil er 
rollment in those districts increased but 
4 per cent., the pupil participation im 
creased 8 per cent., the collections 23 
per cent. and the total bank balances 
increased 44 per cent. 

“Second enly in importance to pupil 
participation in school savings is fre 
quency and regularity of participation. 
Thrift is not instinctive but is subject 
to cultivation. Conscious participation 
in the activities of school savings bank- 
ing at frequent intervals is essential if 
the lessons of school savings are to lx 
factors in a thrifty adult life. The fur 
damental purpose of school savings aims 
not so much at the saving of a sum of 
money by the pupils as it does at the 
acquisition by them of the habits of 
saving and of reflection before th 
money acquired is spent.” 
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Savings Banks and Advertising* 
By William E. Knox 


President American Bankers Association and president Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


DO not know much about adver- 
tising. In fact, until a few years 
ago, it would have been an impossi- 
bility to find any man in my line of 
trade, the savings bank profession, who 
did know anything about advertising. 
It was considered to be anything but 
ethical for a savings bank to advertise. 
When I first went into the business, 
savings banks were extremely austere 
institutions. They were founded to do 
the kindliest thing in the world, that is, 
to take care of the savings of poor peo- 
ple, but to be perfectly frank, they did 
it in a most repellent way. They sat 
there and received the depositor’s money 
as though they were doing him a favor. 
They did not extend into their banking 
business any of the courtesies or any 
of the amenities of life whatever. They 
simply took the money, did the deposi- 
tor the favor of taking it and gave him 
it back when he wanted it. And then 
they considered their full duty done. 
The tellers and clerks treated the de- 
positors as though they were entirely 
beneath them. I once heard a depositor, 
an old Irishwoman, say to a teller 
who had been snappish with her, “Then 
you better keep a civil tongue in your 
head. It is the likes of me that keeps 
the likes of you in your place.” In that 
brief, caustic and well-deserved com- 
ment she had summed up the situation 
in a nutshell—that those of us who were 
employees did hold our places because 
of the depositors. 
For years and years and until within 
the last decade, the latter part of it, at 


that, no savings bank ever advertised 
other than its semi-annual dividends, 
and then in the briefest possible form. 
But as limes changed, as the commer- 
cial banks began to open savings depart- 
ments. compound interest departments 
and de; artments that reached out for 
es sm’! deposits of the small deposi- 
ors, \ 


und that we were up against 





what might prove to be competition. It 
began to dawn upon some of us that 
possibly it might be a good thing to tell 
the public what we had, what we gave in 
the way of service and what our posi- 
tion in the community was. 


WHAT ONE MAN DID THROUGH HUMAN 
CONTACT 


In the old days in the savings banks, 
as I have said, there was a sort of re- 
pellent attitude, nothing warm, nothing 
cordial, but as the years went by those 
who worked at the windows got on 
friendly and kindly relations with the 
people coming to the windows. Here 
and there some man got so close to the 
people that they began to tell him their 
personal affairs and ask for his advice. 
We had one man in the Bowery Savings 
Bank as porter. He was so human, so 
kind and so approachable that when we 
gave him the information window to 
look after, to tell people where to go, 
to steer them straight, we found he was 
beginning to make real friends of the 
people who came there. When that 
man died, he had literally hundreds of 
friends whom he had made in his hu- 
man contact with people at the bank. 

That set some of us to thinking. We 
thought that what one man could do in 
an institution every man could do, and 
of late years the savings banks, too, 
have been stressing the human element. 
I do not care what officers you have in 
a bank, I do not care how able they are, 
if you can not get into human touch 
with your depositors, you will never 
make an outstanding success of the 
bank. I think that same thing applies 
to almost any business that you can 
think of. 

Now as I have said, we were up 
against this competition with the other 


*An address before the Advertising Club of 
New York. 
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banks which was a good thing for us in 
that it awakened us. By and by we be- 
gan to do a little advertising. In the 
early days our advertising was cold. 
It was very formal. It was a statement 
of assets and surplus with a list of the 
officers and an imposing list of the di- 
rectors and trustees. 

That was very well, as far as it went; 
but we have struck, and I am talking 
now about my own bank, what we think 
is a better way of approaching people. 
We approach them with a message that 
will interest them, irrespective of the 
fact that it is a message given to them 
by a bank. We approached them the 
other day along the lines of life insur- 
ance. We published an advertisement 
which just gave our name and a plea 
for men to carry life insurance for the 
benefit of their families. We said we 
would be glad to be of service to them 
if we could. That is one of the ways we 
are trying to approach the people. 
That has brought us a torrent of com- 
ment from life insurance men, as well 
as inquiries asking about life insurance. 
We advise in a general way, not men- 
tioning any company, and pointing out 
the advantages of life insurance. 


GETTING CLOSE TO THE FOREIGN 
ELEMENT 


We have taken steps also to try to 
get as close as we can to the foreign 
element. That is one of the great prob- 
lems in the City of New York and in all 
the great manufacturing and business 
centers. A great mass of foreigners 
come here and get together in groups, 
but they do not get any real touch of 
Americanism. They are just as Jewish 
and just as Italian ten or twenty years 
after they come here as they were the 
day they came, because nobody appears 
to take any particular interest in them 
except in a patronizing sort of way. 
But when an institution like a savings 
bank begins to take an interest in the 
problems of the people, to let them feel 
that here is a group of people engaged 
in a business that is willing to listen to 
them, their troubles, their trials, is will- 
ing to advise them, willing to steer them 
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straight, willing to be sort of a Big 
Brother to them—I do not think there 
is any better Americanization work than 
that being done. That is the kind of 
work the progressive savings bank is 
starting on. 

We advertise to the effect that if 
people will come to us with their 
troubles, we will be very glad to give 
them the best of our disinterested ad- 
vice. We will be glad to do things for 
them free, that otherwise they would 
be charged for by somebody. We have 
case after case of that kind happening. 

A man came into our downtown office 
the other day who wanted a steamship 
ticket for a friend from Southern Rus- 
sia. Some agent he had gone to wanted 
to charge him $175 for a ticket. We 
said, ‘““Leave this with us and we will 
look it up.” We got him the same ac- 
commodation on the steamer for $110. 
We saved him $65, but we did more 
than that. We opened his eyes to the 
fact that Americans were not just 
anxious to live off of him, but some 
people were decent enough to want to 
give him a square deal. That will do 
more good in making that fellow a 
good American citizen than any amount 
of “high brow” talk. That is a practical 
thing that has been done. 

We are willing to advise them when 
they get a little more money than the 
savings bank can take care of what they 
can invest it in, or in some cases what 
not to invest it in. 

Fifteen thousand people, fifty people 
a day, have consulted us within the 
last year on business affairs, affairs 
connected with getting their citizenship 
papers, with getting passports and 
transportation for their relatives. We 
are touching them in a very human way 
and feel that we are helping every one 
of those people. We feel we are doing 
our little bit toward making them better 
American citizens. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH IN ADVERTISING 


So we abandoned the idea of simply 
advertising about the Bowery Savings 
Bank, as having such officers ana 
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much deposits and that we pay so much 
interest, and we try to put the human 
touch in our advertisements. In carry- 
ing this principle out, we want first to 
do this: See that every piece of adver- 
tising copy is of itself specific service 
to the reader. It should contain some 
helpful suggestion that might be bene- 
ficial to the reader whether he ever 
comes to the bank or not. 

A man came into our Forty-second 
street office who had read our ad. He 
said, “I see you are willing to give 
advice.’ We said, “Yes.” Then he 
said, “Here is my problem.” He had 
built up a fair business, from which he 
had retired. “I have about $20,000 that 
I don’t know what to invest in. While 
I am about it I might as well tell you 
the whole story. I am a hard drinker, 
and I want you to suggest something or 
other that I can put it into where I 
can't run and get it out when I want it. 
If I keep it in a place where I can get 
my hands on it I will blow it in on 
liquor.” If we can find something for 
that fellow to invest his $20,000 in, 
where it will be locked up where he 
can’t get hold of it to “blow it in,” we 
will have done him a real service. 

In this way we are doing advertising 
We can buy space 

that is easy, but we will not buy the 
good-will of a man unless we do some- 
thing for him or show our willingness to 
do something for him. 


that is worth while. 


In every advertisement we print we 
try not only to buy space, but also to 
buy the good will of every fellow who 
reads it. and we think we are succeed- 
ing. We think the savings banks are 
largely blazing out a new way of serv- 
ing the people. 


I do not know anything about adver- 
tising, but I know a good deal about 


human nature. I think we should give 


our services to the public and let it 
know they are freely given. We have 
no axe to grind; we do not want to 
make commissions out of them, but 





WILLIAM E. KNOX 


President American Bankers Association and 
president Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


we are there as a public servant to do 
whatever we can to help them along. 

Now, if savings banks, and the com- 
mercial banks, too, all over the country, 
should adopt that particular attitude 
toward our foreign fellow-citizens and 
those about to become citizens, do you 
not see that it will give them an en- 
tirely different view of Americanism? 
Do you not see that they will feel that 
they are not being exploited? I will 
say in most cases where they are ex- 
ploited, it is not our American born 
citizens who exploit them, but the for- 
eign born citizen, who lives in their own 
neighborhood and is shrewd enough to 
see that through their ignorance of 
American ways they are easy prey. If 
we can stop that form of graft, and if 
we can show them that the natural place 
for them to come is to the bank, we will 
do a great thing for them and incidently 
a great thing for the bank. 
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WHAT THE CHANGED ATTITUDE HAS 
DONE 


I verily believe it is this changed at- 
titude that has resulted in the tremen- 
dous growth of deposits that has taken 
place in the savings banks since the 
war. No doubt about it at all. There 
has been a different spirit breathed into 
the relations between the depositors and 
the men on the other side of the counter. 
Now we would fire a man in a minute 
for discourtesy. In the old days we 
would not. We took it as a matter of 
course. 

I remember one case of an old fel- 
low who came up to the window and 
looked all around and said, ‘Where is 
that old white headed fellow that is 
here all the time?” He was told that 
he had gone to lunch. “Does he always 
go to lunch at this time?” He was told 
that such was the case. “All right, I’ll 
always come at this time. Every time 
I see that fellow he makes me feel like 
a fool.” 

Is it not remarkable that the savings 
banks did as well as they did when 
there was that spirit, even here and 
there among their employees? I say it 
is marvelous. Since that spirit has been 
gotten rid of, things are different. 

We are equipped, and the other banks 
are doing the same thing, to advise peo- 


ple on ‘life insurance, on inves stments, 
on home buying, on the education of 
children, on travel and all sorts of 
things. Many of the banks now-a-days 
have a woman whose business it is to 
meet other women, especially young 
women, or young married women, and 
advise them on their housekeeping prob- 
lems. ‘She will tell them how much to 
spend for rent, clothing and other 
things, and how much they ought to 
try to save. That is all practical work 
and these are the ways we are trying to 
meet the people. We are always 
emphasizing kindliness and courtesy. 

That would all have been considered 
absolutely foreign to the field of a 
savings bank years ago. It is not now. 
I think with the advertising through the 
newspapers, very much of it through the 
foreign language newspapers, and the 
efforts that we are making in the for- 
eign communities to work up a feeling 
of friendliness and kindliness, we are 
accomplishing something. I think that 
is the real work of the savings bank. 

It seems to me there is a lesson for 
advertising—that is, you have to human- 
ize your advertisements as much as you 
can and try to get people to believe, as 
we want them to believe, that outside 
of the business that may come to us we 
have a real interest in the man whom 
we hope to get as a depositor and cus- 
tomer. 


We 


Progress in North Carolina 


HE further North Carolina goes on 

the road of progress the faster she 
seems to move. Seven years ago she 
spent $1,000,000 a year on school main- 
tenance. Last year the amount was 
$23,000,000. In 1900 the value of her 
school buildings was $1,000,000. Today 
it is $48,00,000. In three years she has 
spent $76,000,000 on concrete and 
macadam roads to connect the seats of 
her 100 counties. Her wealth has been 


multiplied ky ten in twenty years. In 
1900 her bank deposits were $16,000; 
000. By 1923 they had risen to $345; 
000,000. She has practically no im- 
migration. Her fortunes have been 
piled up by the brains and sinews of 4 
native stock that is not afraid of work. 
She has become one of the richest per 
capita states in the Union. Her death 
rate is “the lowest in the country.”— 
The New York Times. 
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A corner of the reference library, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 


How Financial Libraries Serve Banks 
By Margaret Reynolds 


Librarian First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Chairman, Financial Group, Special 
Libraries Association 


There is nothing new under the sun.— 
Old Chinese Proverb. 


HOSE who belong to patriotic 

societies like the Daughters or 

Sons of the American Revolution 
know that trouble is apt to arise when 
one begins to trace relationships, so the 
writer will not attempt to say where 
the first financial library was established 
or who established it. 

A generation ago the library in a bank 
or an investment house consisted merely 
of the dictionary, a local directory and 
perhaps an atlas. Pamphlets were 
scattered about in the desk drawers of 
the various officers. The only news- 
papers or magazines about were those 
which the banker himself brought in 


from his home or club. This worked 

very well then, for industry had not 

branclicd out along so many lines and 

trade journals were not needed. Then 

“ cay an officer had to make a speech. 
t 


nted to quote from a pamphlet 


that had been on his desk. Of course 
it was not there, nor could it be found 
in the desk drawers. Blame was placed 
upon the cleaning women or some cus- 
tomer. Another time a customer in- 
quired about some pamphlet, feeling 
sure the banker would lend his copy. 
Again the desired booklet could not be 
found. So for a time all printed matter 
was sent to the filing clerk. This plan 
did not work very well for pamphlets 
were frequently lost in the files. 

The banker began to hear about 
library schools and decided to try out 
one of these graduates. There happened 
to be an extra room, so with the coming 
of the librarian a library was started. 
At first it was a little difficult even to 
suggest that all books and printed mat- 
ter should be ordered through the 
library. It required all one’s tact to 
suggest that books and pamphlets sent 
by fellow bankers and business ac- 
quaintances should be given to the li- 
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A view of the library of the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 


brary. The point stressed was that in 
doing this the material would be avail- 
able to all instead of to merely one 
person. The scheme worked in another 
way, too, for an officer’s attention 
would be called to some publication 
about which he had not heard. The 
librarian would examine the material 
with one idea in mind. This was, who 
would find this material mest useful? 
Then, if no one seemed te have imme- 
diate use for the pamphlet, she would 
file it. In doing this she frequently 
would be anticipating some question 
which would be asked, and even if the 
inquirer was in a hurry the librarian 
was ready. 

After a few libraries were established 
bankers in other institutions began to 
hear about them. Perhaps they visited 
the institution and were taken to see 
the library, or perhaps some query of 
theirs was referred to the library. The 
idea of having a library in a bank or 
investment house grew. Now there are 
more than fifty in the United States. 


New York has the largest number, but 
California also has its financial libraries 
so the Atlantic and the Pacific meet on 
this basis, as well as on many others. 
The Government was not slow in seeing 
the value of this type of library. As a re- 
sult libraries have been established in 
nearly all of the Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts. As the Federal Reserve Bank 
buildings have been planned, large, at- 
tractive quarters have been assigned to 
the libraries. The equipment in these 
libraries makes many a librarian quite 
envious, although no financial institution 
is prone to make a show place of their 
library. Yes, show place it may be for 
the sake of visitors, but workshop it 
must be for the sake of its patrons. 


7 
WHAT HAPPENS IN A FINANCIAL LIBRARY: 


How do the workers in a financial 
library spend their days? A few real 
happenings may convince you of the 
real value of a library. One begins 
the day’s work by scanning the local 


7 ” Te 
newspapers. Perhaps you recall Kip 
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A section ot the library of the First National Bank of Detroit 


ling’s poem about Zogbaum and his pen- 
cil. Well, one scans, armed with a 
blue pencil and a pair of scissors. When 
the senior officers arrive in the morning 
they find on their desks marked copies 
of the newspapers or clippings relating 
to customers. The library idea is to 
keep the officers informed on business 
as well as world events, instead of let- 
ting the customer be the one to tell him 
the news. The more contact one has 
with the officers the more one learns 
about their interests and the better serv- 
ice one can give them. 

After scanning the newspapers the 
periodicals and pamphlets are scanned. 
Remembering that the president has in- 
quired about St. Paul bonds, he is sent 


an article on that subject. A director 
with interests in the Imperial Valley 
1s sent the latest article on that sub- 
ject. The printers’ union is sent bank 
clearings regularly. To the office man- 
ager an article on new _ personnel 
methods is sent. Building statistics go 
to thy bank economist. One could cite 


instances of this follow-up work in- 
definitely. 

Then questions are answered, ques- 
tions of 57 varieties, which have 
come in the morning mail. There’s 
the letter from the correspondent bank 
up north. The president writes that his 
wife needs material for a paper on im- 
migration. Some material on this sub- 
ject is selected from the information 
file and is sent along. The next re- 
quest is not quite so simple. It comes 
from a college professor working on 
the cost of living, but the files contain 
the material. Then a near-by high 
school principal writes asking for a 
speaker on banking as a profession. We 
want the banking profession to be 
represented in this series of vocational 
talks and pass the letter on to one of 
our officers who will make the speech. 

Meanwhile a group of sixty school 
children from one of the eighth grades 
in the city has been making a tour of 
the bank and reaches the library. After 
greeting them the librarian explains the 
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difference between the public library 
which is supported by taxes and a 
bank library which is supported by the 
institution itself. The value of system 
is explained, and the children go on 
their way. 

All this time the room has been oc- 
cupied by several readers. Some of 
them come regularly to see what Brook- 
mire or the Harvard Economic Service 
have to say about current conditions. 
Others are reading a desired article in a 
financial or other magazine. Except for 
the brief period when school children 
visit it, an atmosphere of quiet is main- 
tained in the library. This makes the 
library popular. When department 
heads have a knotty problem to solve 
or a report to write, they do it in the 
library. Growing plants, a flower or 
two, or beautifully colored posters often 
suggest a thought and change the mood 
of a tired worker. 

During the noon hour books are cir- 
culated to the employees. The demands 
are many. There are those who read 
for recreation and there are those who 
want books dealing with their work or 
their hobbies. Through co-operation 
with the public library their wants are 
satisfied. One man we know built a 
pagoda, planned after one in a public 
library book. Another, aided by his 
father-in-law, built a duplex, using 
the plans taken from a public library 
book. 

Again and again we furnish ma- 
terial for speeches. Sometimes all that 
is wanted is a quotation or funny story; 
again a fact is verified, but more fre- 
quently all the facts for the talk are 
furnished by the library. Correspondent 
banks, located in small towns, appre- 
ciate this service especially. One morn- 
ing a little before eight the librarian in 
a large financial institution was sur- 
prised to find a man sitting on the steps 
in the lobby waiting for her. Rather 
impatiently he inquired as to when the 
library opened. He said he was con- 
nected with an out of town bank, that 
he had been there waiting for a couple 
of hours, and had come directly from 
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the train. It seemed his wife had been 
a teacher of English and always helped 
him with his speeches. The night be- 
fore they had planned to work out two, 
one for a boosters’ meeting in the com- 
munity and one for a Y. M. C. A. 
banquet. Well, the children came down 
with scarlet fever and the wife and 
mother was quarantined with them. The 
despondent man thought of his speeches 
and took the night train to the city. As 
he said in a convincing tone, “I’ll be 
here until both speeches are written,” 
the librarian started to work. And the 
moral—that man’s institution has been 
increasing its business with the one in 
the city. 

Many of the questions asked us over 
the telephone are simple. A glance at 
The World Almanac or the Statistical 
Abstract gives the answer. Again the 
questions are more complex. It takes 
some time to gather material on the re- 
organization of a company and the kinds 
of shares that may be offered. It takes 
still longer to make a survey of the pea 
canning industry or to give the latest 
development on the chain store situation. 

Financial libraries are not the only 
special libraries in existence. Back in 
1909 the Special Libraries Association 
was founded. John Cotton Dana of the 
Newark Free Library was one of the 
founders. As the organization has 
grown various groups have been es- 
tablished so that each year following the 
annual meeting, round table discussions 
might be held. As might be expected, 
the financial group was one of the first 
to have its own distinctive discussions. 
This year the group went farther and 
held an exhibit in connection with the 
golden jubilee meeting of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 29-October 2. 


A MODEL LIBRARY AT THE CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 


Through the courtesy of F. %. 
Shepherd, the executive secretary of 
the A. B. A., and the committee on ex- 
hibits, space on the lobby floor of the 
Auditorium Theater just opposite the 
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entrance to the boxes was assigned to 
the Financial Group. Here the Chi- 
cago committee, under the leadership of 
Ruth G. Nichols, librarian of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, assisted 
by Sue M. Wuchter, Continental and 
Commercial Banks; Julia E. Elliott of 
The Indexers; Louise B. Krause, H. M. 
Byllesby and Company and Virginia 
Savage, Halsey, Stuart and Company, 
arranged a model library. The equip- 
ment was taken entirely from Chicago 
financial libraries. The very books them- 
selves and even the pamphlets and 
clippings in the data file came from the 
libraries. There was nothing commer- 
cial connected with the exhibit. 

There were all types of visitors, an 
ex-president of the A. B. A., some 
of the members of the executive council 
of the A. B. A., members of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, many officers and 
department heads in banks, college pro- 
fessors, representatives from bond 
houses, library school instructors, filing 
experts, library workers, newspaper and 
publicity men and women, advertising 
experts. publishers, and editors of 
financial journals. 

It is hard to say what appealed most 
to the many visitors. An architect 
visiting the exhibit was heard to say that 
in order to plan bank buildings an 
architect must be familiar with the work 
of the bank itself. After making such 
a statement it was not strange that the 
architect was seen taking notes about 
some of the newer books on banking. A 
man from the copper country asked for 
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material for a Kiwanis Club speech on 
modern banking. Several visitors want- 
ed material on window advertising, and 
some on graphs. There was hardly a 
visitor who did not have some question 
to ask about books or about the photo- 
graphs of the various bank libraries 
which were hung on the walls in the 
library alcove. 

The librarians receiving the visitors 
were really amazed at the practical 
questions asked. And, since the ex- 
hibit, they have been more than amazed 
at the requests which have come by mail 
for information. Some of these about 
books could be answered by referring to 
“Your Bank and the Organization of Its 
Library,” a pamphlet which was pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chicago 
committee and distributed to all visitors. 

In his book, “Recollections of a Busy 
Life” (an advance autographed copy 
was on the new-book shelf at the ex- 
hibit and attracted great attention), the 
late James B. Forgan in talking of his 
business career mentions the business 
development in the United States, saying 
that it offered unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for bankers. He said further: “All 
that we bankers had to do, therefore, 
was to keep to the middle of the road, 
manage the affairs of our banks honestly 
and with ordinary care, and success for 
ourselves and our institutions was inevi- 
table,” and that is what we financial 
librarians have to do now that our work 
is becoming better organized and known, 
keep to the middle of the road and man- 
age our affairs with ordinary care. 








Money Value of Education 


OES education really pay in dol- 
D lars and cents? 

If it does pay, how much does it 
pay, and when? 

To all of these questions science has 
arrived at definite answers—answers 
that supersede the oft repeated gen- 
eralizations on the subject. 

That education is an asset that helps 
a man make a living is generally admit- 
ted, but it remained for a scientist in 
education to figure out definitely and 
precisely the actual effect of varied 
amounts of schooling on the man’s in- 
come. 

Dean Everett W. Lord of the Boston 
University College of Business Adminis- 
tration has found the answers to the 
questions “Does education pay, and if 
so how much and when?” in a thorough 
investigation. To make his conclusions 
graphic he has drawn up copywrited 
charts based on standard averages which 
show clearly the results of education on 
income. 

The monetary effect is quite apart 
from the cultural effect of education. 
The former lends itself to reduction to 
figures, and to reduce the general be- 
lief that schooling is a good thing for 
the pocketbook to figures which prove it 
true was Dean Lord’s objective. The 
cultural advantage is invaluable and in- 
estimable—educators let it go at that. 

Briefly, Dean Lord’s investigations 
show that a high school education is 
worth $33,000 to the graduate. 

The amount seems big, but the cash 
value of a college or technical school 
training is Ligger. Dean Lord’s figures 
show that the diploma from an institu- 
tion of higher learning is worth to the 
recipient $72,000. 

“Consider first the untrained man,” 
says Dean Lord. ‘He goes to work as 
a boy of fourteen, and reaches his maxi- 
mum income at the age of thirty. This 
maximum is, on the average. less than 
$1200 a year. Since his income is 
largely dependent on physical strength 
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and manual dexterity, it falls off at the 
age of fifty or earlier, to a point below 
the level of self support. More than 
sixty out of every 100 untrained work- 
ers are dependent upon others for sup- 
port at the age of sixty. 

“The man’s total earnings from four- 
teen to sixty are about $45,000. The 
significant fact is that not more than 
$2,000 is earned during the four years 
that would have given him a high school 
education. 

“Second, take the high school gradu- 
ate. He goes to work at eighteen, hav- 
ing lost the opportunity to earn the 
$2,000 during this period which the un- 
trained man earned. But starting at 
eighteen, he passes the maximum income 
of the untrained man in seven years. 
rises steadily to his own maximum of 
$2,200 at forty years, and continues at 
that level for the rest of his active life. 

“His total earnings from eighteen to 
sixty are about $78,000. The $33,000 
more than that earned by the untrained 
man represents the cash value of a four- 
year high school course. 

“Thirdly, consider the college or 
technical school graduate. His perma- 
ment earnings begin at twenty-two, al- 
though a considerable amount may be 
earned during the college course. By 
the time he is twenty-eight, his income 
equals that of the high school graduate 
at forty, and it continues to rise prac- 
tically without a break. 

“Since his income is dependent upon 
his mental ability and training, con- 
stantly improved by practice, it in 
creases instead of diminishes with the 
years. The college or techincal school 
graduate’s average income of $6.000 at 
sixty years is often surpassed 

“His total earnings from twenty-two 
to sixty, not including anything earned 
during the college period, are $150,000. 
The $72,000 more than that earned by 
the high school graduate represents the 
cash value of college or technical school 
training.” 
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How to Combat Overdrafts 
By Mahlon D. Miller 


Manager New Business Department, Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


HAVE often wondered how many 

people there are who have not, at 

some time, overdrawn their bal- 
ance at the bank? Judging from the 
hundreds of depositors I have inter- 
viewed who have expressed their appre- 
ciation of their bank’s leniency with 
them in calling them on the telephone 
before returning items, and from the 
long lists of names which appear each 
day on the banker’s books, throughout 
the country, I should surmise that the 
number is relatively small. 

From the depositor’s viewpoint, an 
overdraft is just an oversight; but from 
the banker’s point of view, overdrafts 
are an imposition on the part of the 
customers, who, generally speaking, 
have the annoying habit of drawing 
more than they usually have on hand, 
and use an overdraft as a convenient 
way of “touching” the banker for a 
loan, without bothering to ask for it. 

Certain it is, that the number of over- 
drafts perpetrated by conservative de- 
positors is relatively small; and the 
fact that we are all human, makes it 
easy for the banker to forget. But how 
about the rest, you ask? Would you 
say they overdrew their accounts on pur- 
pose? Are they necessarily dishonest? 

The answer to this is that some peo- 
ple form the habit of absolutely ignoring 
the amount they have in the bank; they 
are not certain of their balance, or the 
number and amount of checks they have 
outstanding. They look to the bank to 
pay the items somehow or other. 

In rare instances bankers find the 
average balance so profitable on ac- 
counts in which occasional overdrafts 
occur that they are, providing the man’s 
credit is very high and sound (which 


is indeed not usually the case with those 
who overdraw) lenient with the depos- 
itor. anc accommodate him from time to 
time. when they feel the oversight is 


justified. Usually this type of depos- 
itor has his secretary look over his 
account, and advises his banker that 
overdrafts are a tendency with him and 
that his secretary will look after any 
discrepancies. 

By law, banks are prohibited from 
sanctioning overdrafts, and to permit 
them, to be lax in thém, is a confession 
of unsound and unprofitable, as well as 
unbusinesslike banking practice. So 
serious has this matter become, indeed, 
that in the State of Ohio, recently, a 
law was proposed to make overdraft 
perpetrators liable on a charge of fraud. 
This, however, is the most severe point 
of approach undertaken as a means of 
curbing this costly and annoying prac- 
tice which causes embarrassment for 
the banker and his customers, and which 
has led to much hard feeling, misun- 
derstanding and discord on the part of 
the banker and customer. 

There are all kinds of overdrafts: 
Those made by men and women acting 
in a personal capacity; youths in col- 
lege. girls away from home; salesmen 
on the road; and lastly those of business 
concerns. 

How many of them realize what an 
overdraft really is and how it affects 
their business reputation; how harmful 
this habit is to them, in its indirect 
bearing on their character and standing 
in the community? 

Again and again, when I have called 
upon depositors of a bank and mention 
was made of overdrafts during the con- 
versation, experience has revealed the 
fact that they did not see the banker’s 
point of view. 


WHAT DEPOSITORS FAIL TO REALIZE 


They fail to realize that the banker 
has a large number of overdrafts to 
check up; that to call them all on the 
telephone would be impracticable, and 
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_ on account of moving and changed tele- 
phone numbers of depositors, often im- 
possible; that to notify and collect all 
such items personally, would mean an 
expense which an investigation of the 
accounts in question would make un- 
profitable. 

It is characteristic of human psychol- 
ogy that the individual who overdraws 
believes he is the only one. Thus a 
$10,000 a year man, or a wealthy de- 
positor’s wife, will object strenuously 
when a item is returned “not sufficient 
funds.” ‘Why is it necessary for you 
to embarrass me by returning my 
check,” will be the harsh complaint. 
“You knew I was good for the amount, 
didn’t you?” Well, it is certainly con- 
ceivable that the officer knowing the ac- 
count might have been out of the bank 
at the time, and thus could not call up; 
but there is no logic or reason that will 
appease the wrath of the crestfallen 
depositor who has to write another check 
in payment of some (very likely) past 
due bill. 

Among the list of those “guilty” are 
frequently found names _ representing 
personal accounts. These accounts 
may be house accounts of the wife, or 
accounts opened for the wife and de- 
posited in for the wife by the husband. 
It is only natural that with one person 
drawing the checks, and another making 
the deposits, that at times friend hus- 
band is downtown, away, or hard to 
reach, and that the wife, ia her zeal to 
get her monthly bills out, overdraws 
her account. 

Again, there are the young men and 
women at school. They have generally 
little stability in money matters, fail to 
realize the seriousness of making an 
overdraft and are doubtless waiting for 
their banker to educate them, in spite of 
the fact that training in these matters 
could, and should, be started early in 
the home, thus saving the banker much 
worry and time. 

Of all those making overdrafts, prob- 
ably school children are the most blame- 
less; and for them there is hope. For 
the hardened salesman, who is seldom 
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in town, who travels about the country, 
representing different houses, who gets 
the overdraft habit, and _ becomes 
hardened to the banker’s pleas or let- 
ters, there is no hope. There is only the 
stiff arm of the law. 

Owing to the difficulty of proving in- 
tent to defraud, the cases of this kind 
are not easy to prosecute. 

Now let us take the overdrafts made 
by business houses. 

Depending upon the standing of the 
bank in its community, and those repre- 
sented upon its books as business firms, 
the number and size of overdrafts of 
business concerns is relatively small. 

The reason for this is that, in general, 
a well seasoned business executive 
knows how serious it is to be put in the 
class of those who make habitual over- 
drafts. He knows what a detriment it 
will be to his business reputation in the 
community to take a chance on having a 
check returned. He appreciates, also, 
the banker’s point of view better than 
the professional man, the housewife, 
school child, or salesman, and is conse- 
quently more careful of his accounts. 

Items of this nature which occur are 
often due to the corporation having 
more than one account on its books so 
that checks become confused through 
being carelessly made out; or through 
lack of proper signatures authorized on 
some special account, which does not 
have sufficient on the books to make the 
check good. The bank clerk, when there 
are not sufficient funds, returns the 
item. 

“Why didn’t you charge the other ac- 
count?” the irate business concern’s 
cashier usually cries out. indignantly, 
when he hears about the difficulty. “We 
have authorization to charge but one 
account on those signatures.” the banker 
may return. himself a little hot under 
the collar, but trying his best not to 
show it. 


SOMETIMES THE BANK IS WRONG 


Once in a great while the customer 
has a good case against the bank on an 
overdraft. Recently a case came up ™ 
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a middle western institution in which a 
well known merchant was called on the 
telephone, by his banker, and informed 
he was $200 overdrawn. ‘“That’s 
funny,” the depositor replied, “I just 
deposited $400 this morning, I'll be 
right over with the vouchers.” 

The depositor, not a little nettled, 
never having overdrawn his account in 
thirty years, went over to the bank, and 
was shown his statement sheet with 
$200 short. “Wait until we go over the 
vouchers,” said the merchant, patiently, 
to the somewhat overbearing clerk. To- 
gether they went over the items, one by 
one, and soon they found a cancelled 
check bearing the same name, but with 
the wrong initials and signature, for the 
amount of the overdraft. 

The banker’s machine, like all other 
devices operated by man, being but 
human, had fallen down, and the de- 
positor was rightfully angered at the 
mishap, which under other circum- 
stances might have caused him severe 
difficulty. 

Instances of this nature are so few in 
comparison to the number of overdrafts 
occurring daily on the books of the 
metropolitan banks throughout the 
country, as to be worth consideration 
only from the point of view of efficient 
banking service; and overdrafts are in- 
deed seldom vindicated by the excuse 
that the banker was at fault. 

How can overdrafts be prevented? 
Can they be eliminated to a greater ex- 
tent than is now the case, and if so, how 
can this be realized? These are some 
of the questions which interest the 
banker more than the customer, but will 
be more seriously considered by the 
latter when he is educated to the know]- 
edge of how serious the matter of over- 
drafts is to himself as an individual, 


and to his good standing in the com- 
munity 

If overdrafts are a direct reflection 
on the management of a bank, they are 
worth while analyzing with a view to 
dimin ing their frequency, number 
and amount. 
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THE BEST WAY TO GET AT THE SITUATION 


Perhaps the best way to get at the 
overdraft situation is through the 
schools. If children in the grade 
schools, while they are being taught the 
subjects of arithmetic, could be given, 
as in some cases they are, instruction 
in banking methods and accounts, they 
would grow up with a knowledge of the 
seriousness of the overdraft, and would 
be more careful in the management of 
their affairs. 

Joint accounts of husband and wife, 
while something of a convenience, are 
a cause of confused balances and con- 
sequent overdrafts, and might be 
changed, so that the wife did her own 
depositing as well as drawing, thereby 
centralizing the responsibility for de- 
positing and drawing checks in the 


- hands of only one, and lessening the 


chance for error. 

Business concerns troubled by oc- 
casional overdrafts, even if their credit 
is of the best, should co-operate more 
than they do to see that their checks 
are properly made out against the right 
accounts, that the banker does not have 
to call, and ask which account is 
intended as the one to be charged. 

If the conscientious banker wishes to 
co-operate in limiting the number of 
overdrafts, he must take more time to 
explain the serious consequences and the 
great injury to credit standing which 
results from this practice. 

If the average “habitual overdrafter” 
could but be made to realize the folly 
of this weak method of imposing on his 
banker, on the first offense, he would be 
less liable to repeat the act again. The 
writer has known men, otherwise bright 
individuals, who, with checks out all 
over the neighborhood, at the corner 
drugstore, the grocer, the tailor and the 
milkman, claimed in a loud voice that 
their acts were unintentional. It would 
be hard to say that such a man was 
innocent of wrong doing. Yet, when such 
persons are interviewed, they assume an 
absolute lack of appreciation of the 
seriousness of their acts. 

Experience would indicate that only 
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harsh measures will protect the banker 
at times. When it is necessary literally 
to sleep on the doorstep of a depositor, 
waiting for him to come home that an 
overdraft be set aright on the books 
before the party leaves the city, then the 
banker can hardly be blamed if he has 
recourse to the law, and such other 
measures as the circumstances warrant, 
to protect his rights. 

Perhaps one of the most effective 
means of curbing the habitual overdraft 
customer, when discovered to be hope- 
less and unprofitable, is to force him to 
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give up his account at the bank. The 
embarrassment incident to such a meas- 
ure is such as to cause the most hardened 
depositor to ask for clemency. But a 
stiff policy in handling cases of this kind 
on the part of the banks would help to 
force the habitual perpetrator into a 
position which would eliminate him from 
possibility of further annoyance, and 
would educate the weak but untutored 
depositor to the point where he would 
become a more desirable and profitable 
customer for the bank, and a better 
citizen in the community. 


Us 


KPIS 


Lowering the Interest Rate on Savings Deposits 


Old National of Spokane Makes Public Announcement of 
Reduction to Depositors 


HE existing prevalence of cheap 

money and the steady decline in 

interest rates on Government and 
other high grade securities has caused 
banks in several localities to consider a 
reduction in the rate of interest paid on 
savings deposits, and in many cases to 
reduce the rate to conform with the 
lower level of the money market. 

In Spokane, Washington, the Old Na- 
tional Bank has recently made an- 
nouncement to the public, over the 
signature of D. W. Twohy, chairman, 
announcing a reduction in the interest 
rate from 4 to 31% per cent. 

Regarding the change in the rate on 
savings deposits Mr. Twohy says: 


One of the remarkable things about the 
present financial condition of the United 
States is the fact that the cost of money has 
been steadily declining until at present this 
country is now experiencing the cheapest 
money market it has reached for a great 
many years, and the best authorities are 
predicting that until such time as the Euro- 
pean countries are rehabilitated, and until 
we lose some of our very large percentage 
of gold, the present cheap money situation 
will continue. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
past year returns on United States Treasury 
Certificates have declined 331/, per cent. and 


it is expected that the new issue to be put 
out soon by the Treasury will bear the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum, which will be a 
decline of fully 50 per cent. within the year. 
The rate on highest grade commercial paper 
has declined 40 per cent.; the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has reduced its 
rediscount rate to 3 per cent.; the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco has just 
reduced its rediscount rate to 31/, per cent. 
which all points to a continued surplus of 
money in this country. 

While the decline in money rates in the 
West has not been so noticeable, it is true 
that the larger manufacturing firms and 
jobbers whose credit enables them to sell 
their paper in the open market have been 
able to take advantage of the situation to 
borrow cheaper money. There has also been 
a shrinkage in the rate on best farm mort- 
gages and also on the higher grade of resi- 
dence loans. 

The Old National was the first national 
bank in Spokane to pay interest on savings 
deposits and over a long period of years 
has used its kest endeavors to the encourage- 
ment of the saver and has always paid to its 
savings depositors a rate which would not 
admit of much: profit to the bank, but would 
insure availability and safety to the depos- 
itor. When the savings depositor had ac- 
cumulated sufficient to invest in a home, or 
to buy a bond, or a good mortgage, this bank 
has always encouraged such a transaction 
and stands ready to aid the home builder 
with a loan at a law rate to supplement his 
own funds. 
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Bank Club Co-operation With Employees* 


Many Advantages Offered Employees of National City Bank of 
New York Through Manifold Activities of Club 


HE activities of many large bank 

employees’ clubs are numerous and 

diversified. The various enter- 
prises of the City Bank Club of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York in behalf 
of the bank’s employees, cover a particu- 
larly wide field of usefulness. Member- 
ship in the club costs $1 per year. 
Every employee is eligible. 

The club operates a so-called invest- 
ment Fund, in which an account may be 
started by depositing $1 or more. Not 
more than $1000 in any twelve months, 
or a total of $5000, may be deposited. 
The customary rate of interest is 8 
per cent. per year, but no definite rate 
is guaranteed. Interest is payable 
April 1 and October 1. Christmas Sav- 
ings and Vacation Savings Clubs are 
also conducted. 

A division of the City Bank Club 
known as the Number Eight Realty 
Company co-operates with members in 
the purchasing of homes on a basis 
which enables them to pay over a period 
of from ten to sixteen years. Under 
this plan - members make an initial cash 
payment of not less than 15 per cent. 
of the purchase price of the property. 
The remainder is provided for through 
monthly payments, the amount of which 
is dependent on the cost of the property 
and the salary of the purchasing mem- 
ber. The expense of appraisal, search- 
ing of the title, title insurance, and 
yearly charges such as taxes, is borne by 
the applicant. 

The educational advantages offered 
by the club include a refund plan, exten- 
sion courses, and a scholarship plan. 
Under the refund plan the club agrees 
to pay one-half of the tuition cost, ex- 
clusive of books and other incidentals, 
for any approved course in educational 
institutions in New York City for ap- 
Plicants meeting requirements. Applica- 
tion for refund must be made prior to 
enrollment, and to obtain the refund 


after courses have been approved and 
completed successfully, a _ certificate 
signed by the educational institute is 
required. 

The extension courses include courses 
in foreign exchange and international 
banking, and are available to members 
whose work is connected with the sub- 
jects named, by special application. 

Under the scholarship plan twenty 
members of the club are selected by 
competitive examination to obtain 
scholarships. One half of these scholar- 
ships are in the New York Preparatory 
School, and one half in New York Uni- 
versity, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Commercial Science at the 
latter institution. Examinations are 
held September 1. Upon obtaining a 
degree scholarship students receive a re- 
fund for the entire tuition of the 
courses. 

Every facility is offered for the 
physical welfare and development of the 
members of the club. Baseball, track, 
basketball and other organized athletic 
teams are given training and coaching 
for outside and inside competition. A 
sports-for-all program with recreational 
opportunities is developed for groups 
and individuals. 

The club conducts an institute for 
boys in which complete courses are ar- 
ranged for members under twenty years 
of age, including education, recreation, 
athletics and other opportunities. Train- 
ing similar to high school classes, and 
technical training relating to the bank’s 
work, are given. 

A club louse, located at Montague 
Terrace, Brooklyn, eight minutes from 
the bank’s door, is owned and conducted 
by the club. This club house provides 
accommodations for fifty men at a cost 





*Acknowledgment is made to NUMBER 
EIGHT, monthly magazine of the City Bank 
Club of the National City Bank of New York, 
for use of material which appeared in that 
publication. 
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of $55 a month for room and board, and 
affords members living there many so- 
cial and recreational facilities. 

Through a service known as the Buy- 
direct Service, members of the club can 
buy household supplies and groceries 
at wholesale prices, at a store located 
in the basement of the bank. Another 
department of this service is in the form 
of sales of women’s wear, conducted 
every Tuesday and Friday in _ the 
women’s rest room. In addition to 
the above services, the Buydirect Serv- 
ice has a co-operative arrangement with 
more than seventy-five New York stores 
whereby members of the club can ob- 
tain discounts of from 5 to 50 per cent. 
on purchases. 

Two or three times a month special 
cards entitling members to half rates 
on theater tickets for current New 
York attractions are distributed under 
the auspices of the club. 
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Every month each member of the 
club receives a copy of Number Light, 
monthly magazine of the City Bank 
Club. 

Any member may take out a card in 
the club’s fiction library, which has any 
book of fiction desired. The very latest 
books rent at 20 cents a week. Used 
books may be rented for 15 cents a 
week, or purchased for a very low price. 
New books of all kinds may be pur- 
chased at a discount. Special volumes 
are also available. 

Members can buy, through the club, 
special checks similar to money orders. 
No charge is made for checks less than 
$50, and only 5 cents is charged for 
those above that amount. 

Members desiring to purchase shares 
of the stock of the National City Bank, 
can do so through the officers of the 
club. The club arranges details of the 
transfer and delivery of certificates. 


ay 


National Bank Returns 


Summary of October 10 Call Shows Resources Greater ‘Than 


Any Time Since 


A SUMMARY of the returns from 

8,074 reporting national banks 
October 10, shows greater resources 
than at the date of any report since No- 
vember 15, 1920. The resources of 
those banks at the date of the last report 
amounted to $23.323,061,000, and show 
an increase over the amount June 30, 
1924, of $757,142,000, and an increase 
since September 14, 1923, of $1,610,- 
185,000. 

Between the dates of the last two re- 
ports loans and discounts increased 
$231,.420,000, and the amount on Octo- 
ber 10 of $12,210,148,000, shows a 
gain over September 14, 1923, of $275, 
592,000. 

Total deposit liabilities amounted to 
$19,108.798.000. or $760.961,000 in ex- 


November, 1920 


cess of June 30, and $2,068,268,000 
greater than a year ago. 

Balances due to other banks, in- 
creased since June 30 $292,807,000, and 
in the year $920,999,000; demand de- 
posits, including United States deposits, 
show an increase since June 30 of $267, 
410,000, and an increase in the year of 
$550,961,000, and time deposits, in- 
cluding postal savings deposits, in- 
creased since June 30, $200,744,000 and 
since September 14, 1923, $596,308,000. 
Balances due to other banks and bankers 
October 10 amounted to $3,664,143,000; 
demand deposits, including United 
States deposits, totaled $9,983,978,000, 
and time deposits, including postal sav- 
ings, were $5.460,677.000. 
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The Banker—and Romance 
By Richard W. Saunders 


T is an oft-quoted saying that “the 

banker has no romance.” He deals 

in money, notes, deposits, loans, 
none of which lend themselves, in the 
general estimation, to high and lofty 
ideals. As a result the same attributes 
are applied to the banker himself, and 
according to popular belief, most bank- 
ers are as hard and cold as the money 
they handle. The story of the man who 
was able to detect the banker’s glass eye 
because it had a little sympathy in it as 
compared with the real eye, still con- 
tinues as a typical anecdote. 

Yet, oddly enough, the banker is 
looked up to with respect and his judg- 
ment valued, by the same people who 
emphasize his coldness. Of course, as 
a rule, he is not cold, the appearance 
being caused by his attempt to shut out 
all extraneous matters and concentrate 
upon the business before him. Add to 
this the high standard of honesty, with 
a rigid sense of right and wrong, that 
are demanded of the banker, and the 
fact that the respect does exist means 
a great deal. 

Within the banker’s custody are 
countless sums, varying from the 
widow’s mite to the big balances of 
gigantic corporations. Ranged between 
are the millions of balances of merchants 
and other individuals or corporations. 
Each one of these is linked with the 
banker and each one has its romance. 
The struggles of the man to leave his 
widow something to live on; of the small 
corporation striving to get a foothold; 
of the doctor or lawyer slowly building 
up a clientele; of the rich man’s rela- 
tives wondering how best to invest their 
windfall—are all romances. 

Each savings depositor who steps to 
the window to make his deposit has a 


romance in his heart. The money he 
deposits may be the nest-egg for his 
marriace to the girl; it may be to carry 
out the life-dream of a business of his 
own sone day; it may be a provision for 


old age. Each withdrawal may have a 
tragedy in it; loss of position; an opera- 
tion; a good or bad investment. Each 
loan is a romance—not of fiction, but 
fact—and to watch its operation, to see 
its development and final return, is as 
absorbing as any romance ever written. 
And over all these is the banker with 
the custody of countless thousands of 
romances in his hands. 

Should the bank fail—either because 
one of the profession is recreant to his 
trust or the loans are made with too free 
a hand, or as sometimes happens, be- 
cause the bank officials have failed to 
foresee and provide against some local 
or national financial disturbance, the 
banker himself not only goes to the wall, 
but takes with him all the rest. To a 
greater or less degree he brings con- 
fusion into many lives, and to some, 
misery and hardship. Is it surprising 
that, with the knowledge of this in his 
mind, the banker goes to the extreme 
of caution and precaution? 

A recent writer has well named his 
book, “The Romance and Tragedy of 
Banking.” Writing as he does, with a 
full knowledge of the inside details, Mr. 
Kane outlines with fearful veracity some 
of the dramas that at times enter into 
the banking field, of which the Cassie 
Chadwick Case is an _ outstanding 
example. 

A metropolitan bank was a few years 
ago authorized to pay a certain sum to 
a man when he was able to produce a 
marriage certificate signed by a rabbi. 
The money was never called for—but 
there was a romance hidden there some- 
where. And this illustrates that not 
only has the modern banker to use his 
judgment on his own affairs, but also 
on those of many of his clients, who 
come to him with their troubles. To 
these he is expected to, and does, lend 
a patient ear. He does his best to coun- 
sel against speculation, and it is often- 
times not an easy thing to convince a 
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money-hungry man that a trifle less re- 
turn on something that is safe is better 
than risking the entire principal. 

And in so many ways the banker comes 
into touch with romance. He is expected 
to be an authority on economic subjects, 
which means a close study of conditions, 
and today we see eminent bankers en- 
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gaged in keeping the financial conduct 
of the nations along safe lines. 

Let us call the banker what we will, 
the facts speak for themselves. We need 
just such men, and that the banker 
meets this need so nobly and faithfully 
is an added tribute to his power for 
good. 


ay 


Reviews Dawes Plan at Bank Luncheon 


HAT the consensus of opinion 

i among those best informed on the 

Dawes Plan on the other side is a 
great deal more than merely hopeful, 
was the opinion expressed by Thomas 
L. Robinson, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York. Mr. Robinson recently re- 
turned from Germany, where he was 
associated with Owen D. Young and 
Henry M. Robinson in the setting up 
of the operation of the Dawes Plan. 

At a luncheon tendered by the bank 
to him and some of his friends, Mr. 
Robinson reviewed the Dawes Plan as it 
was finally adopted, carrying with it 
the modifications agreed upon in the 
London Protocol. 

He pointed out that under the new 
system which is now in operation, the 
charge upon Germany is a fixed amount 
per annum which is to be inclusive of 
all charges of every sort. Even deliveries 
in kind of coal and other materials are 
paid for out of these funds by the Agent 
General for the account of the Allied 
countries. As a result, many annoying 
features of the Reparations tangle 
which have obtained during the past 
five years have been completely elim- 
inated. 

As to whether the Dawes Plan will 
succeed, Mr. Robinson said that he con- 
sidered it to be the consensus of opinion 
among those best informed on the other 
side that the situation is a great deal 
more than merely hopeful. In fact, 
there is a growing feeling that the plan 
will work out, although it may be neces- 


sary to modify it in some particulars 
later on. The burdens which have been 
placed on the German railways and on 
German industries do not seem out of 
reason when compared with the burdens 
existing in other countries. For ex- 
ample, the provisions of the mortgage 
placed on the German railways are no 
more onerous than the requirements of 
the total bond issues now outstanding on 
the railways of England. 

Mr. Robinson called attention to two 
difficulties facing the Dawes Plan. First, 
the problem of handling the exchange 
between Germany and the Allies in 
order to allocate to the Allies the 
reparations payments as collected from 
Germany. It is evident that these large 
transactions must be handled with the 
greatest care by the Transfer Commit- 
tee to avoid frequent upsetting of the 
world’s exchange markets. This prob- 
lem, however, may be taken care of 
under the plan by an investment of ex- 
cess funds in German bonds or loans 
until a more appropriate time arrives 
for converting into the Allied exchanges. 
Second is the possible political problem 
which may come later on if German 
competition proves to be disastrous to 
certain of the Allied countries. Mr. 
Robinson expressed it as his opinion 
that this danger is perhaps not as great 
as many believe and that, for some time 
to come, Germany may keep her indus- 
tries busy without seriously interfering 
with the trade of Great Britain, France 
and others. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are always open to readers, in so far 
as limited space permits, for expressions of their opinion on matters of general interest 


to bankers.—THE EDITOR. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON SOCIALISM 
Editor THe BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


When I’m in a crowded city and go out 
for a long walk in the busier streets, I 
sometimes come across a man standing on 
a box at the edge of the sidewalk talking to 
a large crowd. I usually stop and listen 
for a while. Generally the speaker has 
thought a great deal. He hasn’t thought 
straight and he hasn’t thought through, 
but he’s thought. If the topic is socialism 
I can’t help but compare him with some of 
our leading business men. He isn’t very 
effective because the crowd knows he’s more 
radical than they are, since they don‘t quit 
work to go out and preach the gospel. And 
the crowd discounts what he says. 

But how about our business men, the 
one’s who make their speeches, not at con- 
ventions or from platforms but in the more 
important places—their homes and _ their 
friends’ homes. These speakers don’t get 
on a soap box, they sit forward on the 
edges of their chairs. Their faces become 
intense and their voices loud. And they 
overstate their cases just like the radicals 
do and lose some force by it. But they 
attack the younger generation, especially 
for not respecting law. They uphold the 
moving picture censorship, the censorship 
of books and the efforts of the State Util- 
ities Commissions to reduce intra-state rates. 
And they tell how the local Edison light 
company and the telephone companies jug- 
gle their figures to keep from appearing 
prosperous. 

To me this is a most piteous spectacle 
compared to which the soap box orator 
with his street crowd is a sign of progress. 
For the soap box orator knows he’s preach- 
ing socialism, and the crowd knows it’s 
having socialism preached to it and it’s 
trying to think straight about it. The group 
in the parlor is hearing socialistic doctrine 


not honestly labeled as such; they don’t know 
those things they are hearing are social- 
istic; the speaker doesn’t know he’s the 
rankest and most dangerous type of social- 
ist; he even gains respectability by at- 
tacking people whom he imagines are social- 
ists, especially college professors; in short 
such « person is a plain ignoramus who 
honestly believes that he is a conservative, 
straiglhtthinking type of person of the “old 


school”—the kind of person who won’t tol- 
erate the radical and who in the long run 
must save the country. 


And so the country is becoming socialized. 
Few lines of industry remain unregulated 
—and “being regulated” no longer means 
what the words imply. A moderate amount 
of study of the governmental system actually 
at work will convince any open minded per- 
son that whenever a new commission is 
formed to have a “regulatory” function in 
some industry, it is a matter of but a few 
years until that commission has become the 
most important single factor in the actual 
management of business in its field. And 
the flow of capital into such an industry is 
retarded. 

The fact is, men forget that the great 
fabric of modern business was built up with 
profits as a motive. Even business men 
forget it. There are many business men 
who honestly see no reason why the rail- 
roads (as a classic example) should have 
anything more than interest on the money 
invested in them. Or is it possible that they 
think the present railroad facilities will be 
adequate for a nation of 150,000,000 popula- 
tion—a figure the United States can rea- 
sonably be expected to attain in another 
fifty years? 

If the railroads were suddenly freed by a 
magic wand from the machinations of 
bureaucracy of the Federal Government and 
of the state governments—if the American 
people should return suddenly to the prin- 
ciples of our fathers as annunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and in a hun- 
dred other places since, and let the hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons who own 
the American railroads enjoy the property 
they have accumulated—the railroads would 
spend more money laying new tracks, build- 
ing terminal facilities and increasing equip- 
ment correspondingly in the next five years 
than they have spent in the last twenty-three 
years or will spend in the next fifty years 
under the present domination of the 
demagogues in politics and in business. 

The best men in the country have believed 
in regulation for the railroads. Railroad 
men themselves believe in it. But we’ve 
been fooling ourselves with words. What 
we have had is strangulation not regulation. 
And if the business men of the nation would 
stop forcing an ever increasingly socialistic 
program on us, we might conceivably get 
back to a sane regulation which would per- 
mit the railroads to make a little money, 
which they couldn’t do without making 
farmer and laborer, merchant and manufac- 
turer, almost rich. 

J. R. BURROW, JR. 
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ADVANTAGES OF INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


Editor THe Bankers MaGazine: 


That this country is destined to absorb a 
large amount of foreign securities is mani- 
fest from the ease in the money market and 
the negotiations abroad by various bankers. 
In certain cases the distribution of securi- 
ties may reach a saturation point, not be- 
cause of lack of funds but merely because 
the securities are beyond the horizon of the 
small investor. To inspire the latter’s confi- 
dence the model of the British trusts as well 
described in two books recently published, 
which won prizes given by the Chicago Trust 
Company, offer a perfect example. While 
the small investors can feel safe with their 
debentures, the shareholders will obtain a 
comfortable dividend. In_ starting such 
trusts here on a commensurate scale it would 
be of decided advantage to obtain on the 
lists of directors and stockholders, besides 
well known bankers, the names of persons 
in the public eye enjoying a reputation for 
their integrity. 

If semi-guaranteed bonds, once created, 
are guided in such a manner as to appeal 
to the investor, the development can be run 
more smoothly, with less expense and watch- 
ing than issues of sound but practically un- 
known bonds. Even more, the acquisition of 
a security by a nationally known invest- 
ment trust may act as its recommendation 
and stimulate its sale in the open market. 

As doubts have been expressed about the 
future of our favorable export balance in 
connection with the réle of creditor nation 
and the world’s banker, stress may be laid 
on our relations with Canada. Apparently 
the three things can be brought in perfect 
harmony, as a matter of fact the one seems 
to stimulate the other, as we have had a 
large export surplus in our trade with 
Canada and at the same time have absorbed 
their securities to such ainounts that its 
currency is at par. 

As a future course we visualize the hap- 
penings of 1921 repeated in an orderly 
fashion—not forced on us by a panic from 
over-expansion. We see the bankers leave 
part of the proceeds of export bills of ex- 
change in foreign countries for short term 
investment until accumulated to the point 
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where they can be gradually converted into 
long fundings to be thrown back in the 
Ameriean investment market. Not too much 
stress can be laid on the necessity of keep- 
ing before the public the desirability of 
foreign holdings. ‘The American producer 
of an exportable surplus, whether from the 
farm, the mine or the mill, will be aided to 
a high degree by cultivating the foreign 
markets which keep our ships moving. 

Even without the foregoing consideration 
the actual holders of foreign securities will 
benefit from a rise in their values when the 
distribution can be widened by means of the 
investment trust. 


J. H. MUURLING. 


AN APPRECIATION 
Editor Tur BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


Your hearty congratulations to the Bank 
of Italy on its twentieth anniversary were 
greatly appreciated. 

I was pleased, too, to know that our em- 
ployees’ stock ownership plan meets with 
your approval, in principle. I have been 
convinced for some time past that some 
such plan should be adopted, as in my 
opinion no one is better entitled to acquire 
a substantial interest in an institution such 
as ours than the men and women who con- 
tribute so materially to its greatness. I 
have great confidence in the success of the 
project, and I am hopeful that its demon- 
stration may be the forerunner of a wide- 
spread adoption of similar plans. 

I have never believed that a fine gift or 
bonus accomplishes the desired effect among 
employees; but when they are encouraged 
to save a part of their own salaries and 
to effect economies in operation, and are 
then rewarded by the institution in propor- 
tion to their own savings, thus contributed, 
and more or less according to the net profits 
they bring about by dint of their concerted 
efforts, then the plan assumes sound eco- 
nomic proportions. 

Please accept my gratefulness for your 
good wishes. 
A. P. GIANNINI, 
Chairman of the executive committee, 

Bank of Italy. 
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Deposits, June 30th, 1924 $288,000,000 
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The Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
(Completed in May, 1924) 


FG occupying this splendid new build- 
ing the Owner’s unsolicited comment is 
as follows: 


“We cannot help but express to you our com- 
plete satisfaction with our new banking room, 
and to tell you that if we had the work to do 
over again, we do not know of a single change 
we could make.” 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction ¢«7Management 


By 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Need Not Apply In- 
dorser’s Deposit to Pay- 
ment of Note Before 
Suing Both Parties 


Landers Co., Inc. v. Lincoln-Alliance Bank, 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 298 Fed. Rep. 79. 


HE payees of a note indorsed and 

transferred it to the plaintiff bank 

for value before maturity. The 
bank credited the proceeds of the ac- 
count to the payees and they checked 
out the money before the bank received 
notice of any defense to the note. At 
the maturity of the note the payees had 
money, other than the proceeds of the 
note, on deposit in the bank. 

The maker of the note, and two in- 
dorsers thereof before delivery, when 
sued thereon, contended that the bank 
was not entitled to recover for the rea- 
son that it was notified of the infirmities 
in the note, and had on deposit to the 
credit of the payees, funds sufficient to 
pay the note at its maturity, which 
funds the bank should have appro- 
priated to the payment of the note for 
the benefit of the maker and indorser. 
It was held that the bank was not 
obliged to apply to the payment of the 
note the deposit of the payees before 
bringing suit against the maker and in- 
dorsers, and that the bank was entitled 
to recover. 


OPINION 


Action at law by the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank against the Landers Company, 
Inc., and others. Judgment for plaintiff 
(297 Fed. 225), and defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 

CALL, D. J—This cause is here on 
writ of error to the District Court for 
the Southern District of Texas. 

The defendant in error, hereinafter 
called the plaintiff, sued the plaintiff in 





error, hereinafter called the defendant, 
to recover on a negotiable promissory 
note made by one of the defendants, 
and indorsed before delivery by the 
other two to Rosenberg Bros. & 
Co., which note was before maturity 
for a valuable consideration indorsed 
and transferred to it by the payees. 
The plaintiff is a banking institu- 
tion, and upon such indorsement and 
delivery to it of said note credited 
the account of the payees with the pro- 
ceeds of the same, which amount was 
checked out before any notice was re- 
ceived by it of any claim of infirmity, 
either in the consideration for or fraud 
in the obtaining of the note from the 
maker and indorsers. It also appears 
that at the maturity of the note and at 
the time of bringing suit thereon the 
payees had moneys, other than the pro- 
ceeds of the discount of the note, on 
deposit in the bank. 

The defendants set up in defense of 
the suit that a contract existed between 
the maker and payees that the payees 
would sell to the corporation a certain 
line of clothing, advertise same for sale, 
and show in such advertisements the 
maker as sole agent for the payees; that 
the note was given for the past-due in- 
debtedness for goods purchased under 
this agreement, and with the under- 
standing that the relations of the parties 
would continue until terminated by a 
notice in the method set up in the 
answer; that this contract was violated 
by the payees of the note; further, that 
at the time of receiving the note the 
payees gave no notice of intention to 
terminate the relations theretofore ex- 
isting, but shortly after receiving the 
note did terminate the relations, and 
sold to another merchant, and adver- 
tised this other as sole agent. These 
facts are pleaded as a failure of con- 
sideration and as fraud in procuring the 
note. The answer then proceeds to state 
that the bank was notified of the infirm- 
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ities in the note, and had on deposit to 
the credit of the payees funds sufficient 
to pay the note at its maturity, and 
should have appropriated these funds to 
the payment of the note for the benefit 
of the maker and indorsers before de- 
livery; that the payees indorsed and 
transferred said note in order to pre- 
vent the defense which might have been 
made, had the original payees brought 
suit. 

This answer was demurred to by the 
plaintiff, and the demurrer was sus- 
tained by the court. Whereupon the 
cause went to trial. The plaintiff pro- 
duced evidence showing the transfer to 
it before maturity for value of the note; 
that the proceeds of the discount had 
been withdrawn before any notice of 
claim of anv infirmity in the considera- 
tion for the note or fraud in obtaining 
same. It also appeared as above noted 
that the payee had other moneys on de- 
posit at the time of the maturity of the 
note. The defendants then offered wit- 
nesses to prove the allegations made in 
the answer, which offers were over- 
ruled, and the court instructed the jury 
to find for the plaintiff the principal of 
the note and interest as therein reserved. 
Exceptions were duly noted to the re- 
fusal of the court to admit the testimony 
offered, and to the charge of the court. 

Errors are assigned here to the 
court’s rulings on the demurrer, refusal 
to permit the testimony offered, and to 
the charge. The assignments of error 
present a sirgle question: Is the bank, 
who is a bona fide holder of negotiable 
paper, obliged to appropriate the funds 
on deposit in the name of its immediate 
indorser, and not otherwise appropri- 
ated to the payment of such paper, be- 
fore pursuing its remedy against the 
maker and other indorsers? 

It seems to be conceded that this 
question is answered in the affirmative 
by the courts of the State of Texas. 
These decisions were not followed by 
the District Judge in this case, and we 
think he was correct. In the case of 
Dresser v. Missouri & Iowa Railway 
Construction Co., 93 U. S. 92, on page 
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93 (23 L. Ed. 815), Mr. Justice Hunt 
used this language: 

And if the plaintiff had bought the notes 
in suit for $500, before maturity, and with- 
out notice of any defense, and paid that 
sum, .. the whole interest in the notes 
would have passed to him, and he could 
have recovered the full amount due upon 
them. 


In Germania Bank of New York v. 
La Follette et al. (C. C.) 72 Fed. 145, 
Judge Lacombe says on page 146: 


The bank, as bona fide owner of the note, 
had the rignt to choose whom it would sue. 
It does not lose the right so to choose be- 
cause the motives which induce it to make 
such choice may be reprehensible. 


Again, in the case of Thomas v. Mat- 
thiessen, 282 U. S. 221, at page 236, 
34 Sup. Ct. 312, 314 (58 L. Ed. 577), 
Mr. Justice Holmes, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, says: 


The defendant was a principal debtor. 
. .. The fact that the corporation had de- 
posits in the banks that held the notes did 
not discharge the notes pro tanto. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in this last case seems to settle 
the general law to be that the bank 
holding the discounted note bona fide 
and for value is not obliged to apply the 
deposits of its immediate indorser, be- 
fore bringing suit against the maker and 
those principally bound, and it is by 
the general law that the United States 
courts must decide this case. If the 
law was as is contended by the de- 
fendants below, the result would neces- 
sarily be that, in cases where a bank 
discounted a note in the ordinary course 
of business and the person for whom 
such note was discounted had a deposit 
in the bank at the time of its maturity, 
the failure to apply such deposit would 
result in the discharge of maker and 
prior indorsers pro tanto to the amount 
of such deposit, if notice of infirmity is 
given of acquisition of the paper after 
the bank acquired the same. 

The case of Simmons v. Hodges, 250 
Fed. 424, 162 C. C. A. 494, is not 
authority for the contention made by 
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plaintiti in error in this case. The rule 
laid down in that case seems to be the 
rule of all the cases I have examined, 
but has no application to the facts of 
this case. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
affirmed. 


& 


Note Falling Due on Failure of 


Holder to Provide Additional 
Security 


Vest Point Banking Co. v. Gaunt, Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, 262 S. W. Rep. 38. 


A promissory note is not rendered 
non-negotiable by the following pro- 
ay Ree do agree on demand 
to deposit with said holders such ad- 
ditional security as they may from time 
to time require, should the security 
hereby pledged become unsatisfactory 
or less valuable, and in default thereof 
this note shall instantly become due and 
payable (less a rebate of interest for 
any unexpired time on the same) as 
though it had matured by limitation of 
time.” 


OPINION 


Consolidated suits by the West Point 
Banking Company and the Citizens’ 
Bank and Trust Company against R. 
W. Gaunt and another. From decree 
for complainants against defendant 
Gaunt, he appeals. Affirmed.* 

HALL, J.—Two original bills were 
filed in the chancery court of Lincoln 
County April 11, 1917, the West Point 
Banking Company, a Tennessee bank 
of West Point, Tenn., being complainant 
in one, and the Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company, a Tennessee bank of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., in the other, against 
R. W. Gaunt, of Lincoln County, and 
C. N. Bryan, of Davidson County, in 
each of which judgment was sought 


Ba TE—For similar decisions see Banking Law 
vournal Tivest (Third Edition, 1924) $753. 
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against said Gaunt and Bryan for the 
principal and interest and reasonable 
attorneys’ fees on a note dated at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., March 1, 1916, due one 
year after date, with interest from date, 
signed by defendant Gaunt, payable to 
the order of defendant Bryan, for 
$2500, and indorsed “Demand notice 
and protest waived. Claiborne N. 
Bryan”—copies of the two notes, which 
are identical, being filed as Exhibits A 
to the respective bills, and each of said 
notes showing on its face that there was 
attached to it as collateral security forty 
shares of preferred stock of the First 
Amortization Mortgage & Bond Com- 
pany of America. 

The two original bills are identical in 
all respects except as to parties com- 
plainant, each averring that said col- 
lateral was worthless, and the right of 
complainant to sue on said note being 
stated in each bill as follows: 


Which note the complainant is the lawful 
holder of, and it became such prior to ma- 
turity. 


Each of the two notes is in words and 
figures as follows: 


$2,500.00. Nashville, Tenn., March 1, 1916. 

One (1) year after date, I promise to pay 
to the order of Claiborne N. Bryan, two 
thousand five hundred & no/100 dollars, 
without defalcation, for value received; and 
do hereby pledge with the holder as col- 
lateral security forty (40) shares of pre- 
ferred stock in the First Amortization Mort- 
gage & Bond Co. of America—with interest 
from date—and do agree on demand to de- 
posit with said holders such additional se- 
curity as they may from time to time re- 
quire, should the security hereby pledged 
become unsatisfactory or less valuable, and 
in default thereof this note shall instantly 
become due and payable (less a rebate of 
interest for any unexpired time on the same) 
as though it had matured by limitation of 
time, and upon default of payment at ma- 
turity, whether such maturity occurs by ex- 
piration of time or default in depositing 
additional security as above agreed, do here- 
by authorize and empower the holder or 
holders hereof for the purpose of liquidation 
of this note, and of all interests and costs 
thereon, including a reasonable attorney’s 
fee, to sell, transfer, and deliver the whole 
or any part of such security, or additions 
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thereto, or substitutes therefor, without any 
further demand, advertisement or notice 
either at broker’s board or public or private 
sale, at the option of the holder thereof, at 
any time or times thereafter, with the right 
on the part of such holders to become the 
purchaser and absolute owner thereof free 
of all trusts and claims. And it is further 
agreed that the securities hereby pledged, 
together with any that may be pledged here- 
after, shall be applicable in like manner to 
secure the payment of any past or of any 
future obligations «f the undersigned held 
by the holders of this obligation and all such 
securities in their hands shall stand as one 
general continuing collateral security for the 
whole of said obligations, so that the de- 
ficiency of any one shall be made good from 
the collaterals of the rest, hereby remaining 
responsible for any deficiency in payment, 
and waiving any benefit, exemption, or priv- 
ilege under any law now or hereafter to be 
in force. 
[Signed] R. W. Gaunt, 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 


The defendant Gaunt, the maker, ad- 
mits the execution of said notes, but set 
up the defense of failure of considera- 
tion and denied that the notes were ne- 
gotiable. 

The causes were consolidated by 
order of the chancellor, and on the hear- 
ing there was a decree for complainants 
and against the maker, Gaunt, on said 
notes, the chancellor finding that said 
notes were transferred to complainants 
before maturity and that complainants 
were innocent holders thereof, and con- 
struing the notes to be negotiable in- 
struments. From this decree defendant 
Gaunt appealed to this court and has 
assigned the action of the chancellor 
for error. 

It is urged that the chancellor should 
have held that said notes were non- 
negotiable, on account of the agreement 
contained in them that, in the event the 
maker should fail or refuse to deposit 
with the holder thereof such additional 
security as the holder might from time 
to time require, should the security 
pledged become unsatisfactory or less 
valuable, and in default thereof, said 
note should become due and payable. 

To support this contention the cases 
of Bank v. Russell, 124 Tenn. 618, 139 
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S. W. 734, Ann. Cas. 1918A, 203, White 
v. Hatcher, 135 Tenn. 609, 188 S. W. 
61, and Holliday State Bank v. Hoff- 
man, 85 Kan. 71, 116 Pac. 239, 35 
L. R. A. (N.S.) 390, Ann. Cas. 1912D, 
1, are relied on. 

In Bank v. Russell, supra, each of 
the two notes contained the following 
provision: 


And to secure the payment of said 
amount, I hereby authorize irrevocably any 
attorney, of any court of record, to appear 
for me in such court, in term time or vaca- 
tion, at any time hereafter, and confess a 
judgment without process, in favor of the 
holder of this note, for such amount as may 
appear to be unpaid thereon, * * * and con- 
sent to immediate execution upon said 
judgment. * * 


This court, in passing upon the ne- 
gotiability of the notes, said: 


In order to render any instrument nego- 
tiable under the law merchant and under the 
act, it must be payable at a determinable 
future time. That is, at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time expressed therein; 
or on or at a fixed period after the occur- 
rence of a specified event which is certain to 
happen, though the time of happening be 
uncertain. 

These notes, while they purport to be due 
and payable on fixed dates after the date of 
execution, to wit, June 15, 1910, and October 
15, 1910, still, by reason of the warrant of 
attorney given to the holder to confess judg- 
ment upon them and issue execution thereon, 
at any time thereafter, are really due and 
payable from their execution. Collection 
and payment of the notes could have been 
enforced * * * on any other day after they 
were executed and delivered to Dorsey, 
under their express terms. * * * 

A note upon which judgment can be 
obtained, and execution immediately issued 
thereupon at any time after its execution, 
is not due at a fixed and determinable period 
at all, unless it be treated as due from and 
after delivery. 


In White v. Hatcher, supra, the sev- 
eral notes sued on each contained the 
following provision: 


In default of payment of any of the said 
notes, the whole shall become due. * * * 


It was insisted that this provision 
rendered the notes non-negotiable on the 
ground that the time of payment thereof 
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was uncertain. It was held that this 
uncertainty did not depend on the whim 
or caprice of the holder, as in the case 
of Bank v. Russell. It was further held 
that, under sub-section 3 of section 2 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
(Law 1899, c. 94), a note payable in 
instalments might contain a provision 
that upon default of the payment of any 
instalment or interest the whole might 
become due. 

It will be noted that the provisions in 
the notes sued on in Bank v. Russell 
and White v. Hatcher, supra, are unlike 
the provisions in the two notes sued on 
in the instant cause, and these cases are 
not controlling. 

In Holliday State Bank v. Hoffman, 
supra, decided by the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, the note contained a clause sim- 
ilar to that in the two notes here in- 


volved. The provision there was: 


If, in the judgment of the holder of this 
note, said collateral depreciates in value, the 
undersigned agrees to deliver when demand- 
ed additional security to the satisfaction of 
said holder; otherwise this note shall ma- 
ture at once. * * * (Providing for the dis- 
position of collateral, etc., as in the present 
cause. ) 


The court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Porter, held that this provision 
rendered the note non-negotiable be- 
cause the provision rendered doubtful 
and uncertain the time at which it should 
become due; that, according to the pro- 
vision contained in the note for the ac- 
celeration of its maturity by the failure 
of the maker to do something in addition 
to the payment of money, and both con- 
tingencies being made to depend upon 
something over which the maker did not 
have absolute control, rendered the 
time of payment uncertain. 

A contrary view was taken by the 
court in Finley v. Smith, 165 Ky. 445, 
177 S. W. 262, L. R. A. 1915F, 777; 
Kennedy vy. Broderick, 216 Fed. 187, 
132 C. C. A, 381, L. R. A. 1915B, 472; 
Des Moines Savings Bank v. Arthur, 
168 Towa, 205, 143 N. W. 556, Ann. 
Cas. 1916C, 498; Mechanic Nat. Bank 
vy. W r, 145 La. 1022, 83 South. 
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228; Empire Nat. Bank v. High Grade 
Oil Ref. Co., 260 Pa. 255, 10 Atl. 602. 

In Kennedy v. Broderick, supra, the 
court ruled that a condition in a note 
that “if, in the judgment of the holder 
of this note, said collateral depreciates 
in value, the undersigned agrees to de- 
liver when demanded additional security 
to the satisfaction of said holder; other- 
wise this note shall mature at once,” did 
not affect its negotiable quality. 

In 1 R. C. L. Supplement, 917, it is 
said that in Finley v. Smith, supra, the 
court presents a very clear analysis of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act and 
comments on the diverse conclusions 
reached by the courts in Kennedy v. 
Broderick, supra, and in Holliday State 
Bank v. Hoffman, supra, and that the 
former of these precedents is preferred. 

In Ernst v. Steckman, 74 Pa. 13, 15 
Am. Rep. 542, a note payable “twelve 
months after date” (or before, if made 
out of the sale of W. S. Coffman’s Im- 
proved Broadcast Seeding Machine), 
was held to be negotiable. In conclud- 
ing the opinion the court there said: 


The principal to be deduced from the 
authorities is this: To constitute a negotiable 
promissory note, the time, or the event, for 
its ultimate payment, must be fixed and 
certain; yet it may be made subject to con- 
tingencies, upon the happening of which, 
prior to the time of its absolute payment, 
it shall become due. The contingency de- 
pends upon some act done or omitted to be 
done by the maker, or upon the occurrence 
of some event indicated in the note; and not 
upon any act of the payee or holder, where- 
by the note may become due at an earlier 
day. 


The acceleration of the date of ma- 
turity of the notes involved in the in- 
stant cause did not depend wholly upon 
the whim or caprice of the holder, but 
depended upon the omission or failure 
of the maker to furnish additional se- 
curity when demanded. Therefore it 
cannot be held that the notes were non- 
negotiable. We think they are nego- 
tiable. We think they are negotiable 
instruments under the better reasoned 
cases and according to the _ best 
authority. 
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Granite —The Noblest Building Stone 


Entire granite 
ite base. 


HE office of this Association has 
nothing to sell. 
But it has much to give. 
To you and your architect, it can give 
what many other banks have already 
found profitable—information to add to 
the economy and lastingness of your 
new building. 


National Building Granite Quarries Association. Inc 


HL Sherman, Secretary 31 State Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Luring Tired 4 Eyes At Christmas 


When Competing With Gift-Sellers, Bank Advertising Must 
Seem Easy to Read 


By E. T. NEEDHAM 


HE advertisement that 

looks easy to read will be 
read by twice as many persons, 
once declared a prominent ad- 
vertising man. 

This is more important at the 
Christmas season for banks than 
at any other time because there 
are many, many times the usual 
number of tiresome-looking ad- 
vertisements offered to news- 
paper readers who have only 
s much money to use. There- 
fore if the bank wants its ad- 
vertising read it will give more 
than the ordinary attention to 
the appearance. 

And the bank can hardly 
cease advertising in the news- 
papers altogether at the holiday 
season. Despite the fact that 
looking over the advertisements 
appears to be a tiresome job, 
the people do turn to the news- 
papers for suggestions. It is 
principally there that the bank 
can reach them before the funds 
are all gone. 

There are some disadvantages 
n advertising by mail at that 
season. Last year postal of- 
feials issued a bulletin, asking 
business men not to send out 


but owing to the extra work, it 
is not possible for the printers 
te give, in every case, the 
amount of attention to an ad- 
vertisement which it would re- 
ceive in a duller time. Printers 
are in demand and sometimes 
the extra men put on are not 
as fully competent as some of 
the regulars. The foreman can- 
not stand over them because 
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there is so much extra work, 
and a good deal is left to the 
judgment of the printer. 

This congested situation 
should be kept in mind, together 
with the fact that the bank ad- 
vertisement is competing with 
every other advertisement in 
the paper. The people have 
only so much money to spend as 
a rule and the bank must win 
their attention from the depart- 
ment stores and every other 
concern that has Christmas 
merchandise to sell. 

It has been found that in a 
great many cases a moderate 





the practical Gift 
J. your boy or girl 


<=%.- —a Savings Account with 


California's largest bank 


—it may plant the seed of thrift and 
make your child a systematic saver 
instead of a thoughtless spender. 


War Savings Stamps payable Jen 
uary 1, 1924, accepted at pd value 
when deponted im a Savings account 


a Bank of It cial - uly 


fFice — San Francisco 


much advertising matter be- 
cause the mails were so crowded 
with gifts and greetings. The 
result is that anything that 
looks like a circular might be 
delayed in delivery. The 
greater part of the advertising 
ad must be carried by the 
Newspaper and the window dis- 
play. 
Remember 
the size of th 


“oe lifornia Headquarters 
SEVENTH AND OLIVE 
LOS ANGELFS BRANCHES 
Seventh and Broadway 
Spring and Temple 
Pico and Ei Moline 











A Christmas season savings advertisement run by a California 
bank. Note the placing of the Christmas wreath—around 
the bank book. 


that not only is 
paper increased, 
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| Here’s a Memo Book 
}) For Your Christmas Shopping! 


The facsimile of the little booklet pictured above, 
we have prepared to aid you in your Christmas 
shopping. 


The booklet is small in size and can be easily slipped 
into the pocket or hand bag. On the left-hand side of each 
page is a listing of gift suggestions, first for the children; 
“Boys and Girls,” “Young Ladies,” then those for “Men” 
and “Young Men,” and so on. The right-hand space op 
posite the classification of cifts is Mank, so rat vou can 
make your own shopping list 


To any one calling at cur savings department (Monday 
afternoon and aftervards. as long as they last) we will 
give a free copy of this Christmas Gift Booklet. 


FVLTON 


NATIONAL :: BANK 


Remember—Owr Savings Department is 
just a step from Marietta street, to the left 
as you enter the bank 





White space, few capitals, paragraphs separated, no over- 
worked holly border—this Atlanta, Ga., bank’s Christmas 
season afivertisement is an oasis for the eye. 


sized advertisement, if properly Use capital letters very 
displayed, will be as effective sparingly. You may be aware 
for the bank as a larger one of the old principle that curves 
which attempts to dominate by are easier for the eye to follow, 
size alone. It is not a new but this is a good time to keep it 
principle that the proper use of in the front of your mind. Re- 
white space will do much to at- member the old example—that 
tract the eye. But it is worth it is possible for an automobile 
repeating and emphasizing. to round a curve much more 
“Make it look easy to read” quickly than it is for it to turn 
should be kept constantly in asharp corner. The same thing 
mind. A large amount of type’ is true of the tired Christmas 
is not an invitation to the tired shopper’s eye. Every known 
Christmas shopper. Therefore, device in successful advertising 
break it up. Break it up into must be utilized at Christmas 
paragraphs and, better still, in order to get the reader’s at- 
leave space between the para- tention and hold it. 
graphs. Some banks make their ad- 





vertisements stand out on th 
crowded pages by considering 
carefully what kind of a border 
to use. At first thought it 
would seem that the thing to de 
would be to use something ap- 
propriate and _ seasonable~, 
typical Christmas border, 

However you are likely tp 
find upon checking the local 
paper that so many advertisers 
in other lines have decided tp 
use borders of holly and Chris. 
mas bells that there is a great 
deal of sameness in the appear- 
ance of the advertisements 
Realizing this, some banks ug 
the ordinary borders just to be 
effective by way of contrast. 

Above all, one bank is not ad- 
vertising merely in competion 
with another bank. It is bid- 
ding for attention against every 
business concern that has any- 
thing to say in connection with 
the holiday season. 


Therefore bank advertisin fF: 


should not seem to mean doubl 
work for tired eyes. It must 
be easy to read. 


There can be no good reason 
for the banker not  shariag 


Win 
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some of the prosperity prev 
lent among all businesses a 
Xmas time.—Charles H. Smith 





‘Christmas Money 
aba sme or 


Busmvess Men: Give it in the 
form of savings accounts. 
We will issue individuil 
pass books. 

Empcorets: In any event a 
chor your gift dollars ina 
savings account. Youl gai 
more than the interest. 











Just a tinge of Christmas decom 
tion in this bank's brief holiday 
message to the business wort 
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JN shooting on the wing you 
| usually bring the bird down 
if you time the shot right. Pas- 
sing cars in traffic depends on 
the same element as in shooting 
and in tennis: correct timing. 

In their efforts to get savings 
accounts—and all banks are in- 
terested in getting savings ac- 
counts now—the banks have not 
made use of the seasonal oppor- 
tunities to the extent that the 
successful business houses have. 
Their efforts are not timed. 

And the one piece of seasonal 
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Winging the Seasons in the Savings Field 


By B. W. GRIFFIN 


advertising that has been done 
in the savings field is danger- 
ous; this advertisement is a sign 
which makes its regular appear- 
ance the first few days of 
January and the first few days 
of July—“Money deposited be- 
fore July 10 draws interest 
from July 1.” A bank reckons 
without the host when it thinks 
that people are so unimagina- 
tive that they will fail to sur- 
mise that money deposited July 
11 does not draw interest until 
January 1. That is why we 
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The Best in Santa’s Pack 


A Central Trust pass book showing the ini- | 
tial deposit, and a metal bank, make a gift that | 
is good to look at, pleases from the beginning, 
never wears out and grows more valuable 

year by. year. 


It is a gift that endures—it is more than a 
gift of money. 


In a very few minutes of your time you may 
arrange for as many such gifts—for .yout 
young folks or employes—as you wish to 
make. We will see to it—though Christmas 
is near~that the pass books and. the metal 
banks are in your hands on time. 


CENTRAL TRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 WEST MONROE ST.—Near LaSalle 
Monpays—OPEN ALL DAY—To 8 9. m 


SAVINGS ‘DEPARTMENT | 
| 





. etna —— 








This entire 


advertisement is easy on the eye, which must 
e of the bank when it notes the Christmas setting. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
WITH A FUTURE 


- 





Pi cekctaharpesnetee 


Wise men of today will include on 
‘their Chriscmas list same of these gilts 


of this bank. 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


SALLE D WASHINGTON STREE! 








A regular layout such as the above 
will often prove an effective con- 
trast to the ‘‘shouting”’ of stores. 


never post these notices in our 
bank. 

Banks are beginning to find 
that savings accounts can be ob- 
tained in wholesale quantities 
and at wholesale rates. The 
bank for whose new business I 
have been responsible, has se- 
cured twenty-five thousand sav- 
ings accounts in the last two 
years at a cost of less than one 
dollar each. They have done it 
because they have driven for 
these accounts hard at psycho- 
logical times. On the other 
hand the run of banks pound 
away steadily, paying as high 
as eleven dollars per account 
and securing very few even at 
that cost. 

There are two ways of con- 
sidering the matter of psycho- 
logical moments for securing 
Savings accounts: The one, the 
psychological moments during 
one’s entire life; and the other 
the succession of psychological 
moments during the year—that 
is, the holidays. 

At two times more than any 
others, a man says to himself: 
“I must save!” First, when he 
meets the girl. Then he has a 
real object for saving; every 
sacrifice for her becomes pleas- 
ant at this time. A man be- 
comes so remote from his ordi- 
nary irresponsibile self that he 
almost ceases to react to the 
ordinary temptations and ex- 
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travagances; for the moment he 
becomes an ideal prospect for a 
savings account. The trouble 
is that the bank cannot get a 
list of these, the most desirable 
prospects. In the small towns, 
however, they can get a list of 
engagements, which is an Al 
mailing list for savings accounts 
except that in many cases the 
fever has passed its crisis by 
the time the engagement is an- 
nounced in the newspapers. 
Some banks also follow up mar- 
riages, but this is a time for 
spending money rather than 
saving; most young married 
couples are at the closest “keel 
hauled” at this time of any time 
in their lives. 

There is another time when a 
man thinks that he must save; 
that is when a child arrives. 
At this time a tactful letter 
from the bank will win the par- 
ents, particularly the mother, 
over to the bank entirely. 

Probably the bank which has 
used this appeal the most suc- 
cessfully is the Citizens Trust 
Company of Utica where under 
the efforts of Miss Henry, 
manager of the women’s depart- 
- ment, fifteen thousand women’s 
accounts have been secured for 
the bank. Instead of a letter 
they use a telegram, and here is 
a sample: 


What would become of your daughter's 
portion if she should marry a ? 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 


WORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE se¢ MONROE STS 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Smith, 
221 Beach street, 
Utica, New York. 

We congratulate you, and trust 
that the mother and little stranger 
are doing nicely. 

Let us help you solve the prob- 
lem, “How will we send him to 
college?’’ by opening an account 
in our compound interest depart- 
ment. One dollar will start it and 
one deposited each week will solve 
the problem. 


Manager, Women's Department, 
Citizens Trust Company of 
Utica. 


There are seasons of the year 
when a person thinks, or should 
think, of his responsibilities and 
of saving. 

The first of these is New 
Year’s Day, the time of good 
resolutions. This is the time 
when serious savings copy will 
be read, whether in the news- 
papers or on the pay-roll en- 
velope or in a letter received 
direct from the bank. 

To capitalize on the good new 
year’s -resolutions Thrift Week 
is placed near the first of the 
year, and Thrift Week is an- 
other week or opportunity for 
getting savings accounts. This 
opportunity first came to the 
banks of New York in the form 
of a multigraphed letter from 
the superintendent of schools 
asking the bank to permit the 
children to see their workings. 
The Gotham National Bank of 
New York drew up a program 


If your heirs quarrel, it may 
not be their fault 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE «nf MONROE STS 
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We are open Mondays uncil 7 P.M. 
Come in talk it over 


The Bowery Savings Beak 


Ash for MR. LESTER ‘Ah fer MR Mac DOWEL 








One of a series of advertisem 
run by a New York savings 
under the general heading “If ¥; 
Had the Money.” Each of th 
ads suggests some useful d 
thing which can be done 
$1000 saved up with which 
start. 


io take care of fifty chil 
every forty minutes. The 
twenty minutes there was a 
by one of the vice-presidents, } 
a simple way, on banking 
the operation of the bank, i 
which he showed just what 
banks do with the money 
the way through and dis 


credits in an elementary wi 


and answered all questions. A 





How would your family have fared 
during the past decade if you had 
left them your property outright 


A group of advertisements of a series run by a Chicago trust company as a part of a general 


campaign for new trust business. 


T. T. Weldon, advertising manager of this institution, terms 


the advertisements of this particular series “challenge’’ ads, and says they are designed to get 
across a few mental jolts to certain types of readers who are trust prospects. 
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IF YOU HAD THE MONEY oneee mes 





Mr Married Man—have you enough in- 
surance to protect your family, if something 
unexpected should happen to you’ 

Mr Single Man are vou buying insurance 





We are open Mondays until 7 P.M. 
Come in and talk it ower 


The Bowery Savings Bank 


130 Bowery 
Aa UR Mar DOWELL 


100 East 42nd Street 


Aah for MBL LESTER 











Another advertisement from the 
“If You Had the Money” series 
run by the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York. 


- tions, dictaphone and automatic 
typewriters, and 
they carried home advertising 
pens and blotters and a ruler 
on the 
printed: 


from which 


back of which was 


Get this straight—‘“If you want 


to know whether you are destined 
to be 
you can easily find out; 
is simple and infallible. 
able to save?” 


a success or failure in life 
the test 
Are you 
HILL. 


Five thousand tongues have 
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told ten thousand parents what 
they had learned at the bank, 
and five thousand essays have 
been written to emphasize the 
name of the bank. 

A man who was reputed to 
be the epitome of wisdom gave 
us advertising men a valuable 
tip when he said: “To every- 
thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under 
the heaven.” 


& 


How Banks Can Economize in Their 
Advertising Expenditures 
By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 


OO many banks have a hit- 
or-miss policy, or no policy 


et all, regarding their advertis- 


the end of twenty minutes an- 
other group came in and the 
first group was conducted to 
the roof, from which an unob- 
structed view of the high points 
in upper New York is to be 
had; away up the Hudson and 
down to the Statue of Liberty. 
The group ended the tour at 
the new business department 
where they saw the new inven- 














Ten Thousand Men Pass That Corner— 
But Not the Man You Want 


Men who make circumstances 
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ing expenditures. 
tise only when they think they 
can afford to, or when some- 
body inside the bank has an 
idea or the leisure to prepare 
some advertisements, or when 
somebody outside the bank per- 
suades them to invest in adver- 
tising space or 
services. 





They adver- 


materials or 


Such a policy, or lack of 
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policy, is of course expensive. 

Just suppose that any other 
Gepartment of a bank were op- 
erated in similar fashion. Take 
the teller’s department, for ex- 
ample. The bank feels that it 
can not afford to keep a man at 
the teller’s window this month, 
so the window is closed! 

Or the man who should be at 
the teller’s window is too busy 
with other matters in the bank, 
so he quits the window! 


(Continued on page 1105) 
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They Were Looking For Each Other 
But Neither Knew It Until— 





genuine se 
by making them known to 
cach other. A most profitable 
connection resulted to both 
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rtisements of a Detroit bank, outlining practical ways in which the bank makes its 


services useful to its clients through its interest in their business welfare. 
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N ATIONAL Thrift Week, 

to be observed January 
17 to 23, 1925, has become 
a fixture as an annual move- 
ment of national importance. 

Fostered by the Y. M. C. 
A., and endorsed by forty- 
seven of the country’s lead- 
ing financial, civic, indus- 
trial, educational and _ re- 
ligious organizations, Na- 
tional Thrift Week embodies 
each year a seven days’ in- 
tensive campaign, waged all 
over the country, in behalf 
of a more thrifty nation. 
Each of these days is de- 
voted to some specific form 
of thrift. 

For further details of this 
movement, and plans for 
1925, see “What Thrift 
Means to Bankers,” else- 
where in this number of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine. 


& 
HERE is no field of ad- 


vertising in which it is 
more interesting to watch 
the changes than the field 
of bank advertising. 

Where once the banks 
placed their reliance upon 
sonorous and dignified words 
of many syllables or impres- 
sive figures of capital and 
total resources in heavily 
leaded boldface, they have 
now come around more to 
the viewpoint of specialized 
service to particular groups 


cf individuals or organiza- 
tions. 

Some of the more conserv- 
ative banks still hesitate 
about getting away from the 
beaten path, but they are 
gradually being forced to do 
so by the conditions of pres- 
ent day competition. 

Matters of layout and il- 
lustration are also being 
given more thought and care. 
The banker has been brought 
to realize that an attractive 
layout and a well placed 
illustration are not incom- 
patible with dignity and re- 
serve. 

He has also come to real- 
ize that he is competing in 
newspapers not only with 
news and articles but also 
with a vast amount of care- 
fully laid out and well il- 
lustrated advertising matter. 

If the banker is to give 
to his advertising an iden- 
tity and an individuality he 
must see to it that it is at 
least as attractive in appear- 
ance as the advertising sur- 
rounding it, and that it has 
in it some quality that sets it 
apart as something distinct. 


& 


HE general run of bank 

advertising still seems to 
incline toward one thing 
that deserves serious con- 
sideration. It is something 
concerning which much has 
been said and many articles 
written. It is the tendency 
of a good many banks, both 
large and small, to lean over 
backwards in their efforts to 
convince the public that they 
have cast aside forbidding 
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dignity and become of a sud- 
den exceedingly friendly, All 
this involves indiscriminate 
promises of varied forms of 
courteous and “friendly” 
services — which, unfortv- 
nately, are by no means al- 
ways lived up to and which, 
when they are not lived up 
to, do more harm than good. 
A bank should never run, 
in any of its advertising, in 
eny form, anything that 
does not mean exactly what 
it says. If you expect a man 
to take you at your word be 
sure that you don’t tell him 
one thing and, even in the 
best of faith, do another. 
If John Smith opens an 
account with you under the 
spur of some service that 
your advertising has given 
him definite assurance that 
he will recetve—and he fails 
te get that service—can you 
blame him if he withdraws 
his account in a huff, and 
says nasty things about your 
bank to his friends and yeurs? 
If he does get in such a 
frame of mind, what hap- 
pens? You have lost an ac 
count, of course—but you 
have done more than that, 
you have made of John 
Smith an active enemy 
whereas, before you had his 
account at all, he was at 
least neutral, and bore you 
no particular ill-will. Now 
his word-of-mouth advertis 
ing regarding your short- 
comings is going to counter 
act your efforts to gain good- 
will in your community m 
proportion to the radius of 
John Smith’s circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 
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How Banks Can Economize 
in Their Advertising 
Expenditures 
(Continued from page 11(8) 

Or somebody from outside 
comes in and persuades the 
bank to try for six months or a 
year what results they can get 
from having a teller’s window 
with a man there to serve the 
public! 

Running a 
ment on such a basis would be 


teller’s depart- 


absurd—and expensive. 

The bank keeps the teller at 
his post continuously, in season 
and out of season, good times 
and bad, regardless of inspira- 
tion within the bank or per- 
suasion from without. 

Why a different policy re- 
guarding advertising? Partly 
because not all banks are con- 
vinced that advertising is as 
necessary as the teller. Partly 
because it is the inherited ten- 
cency of most bankers to con- 
sider their duty to be one of 
service to and of conservation 
of present business—not the 
acquirement of new—and such 
duties usually completely ab- 
sorb their time. Partly, also, 
because they haven’t thought 
seriously about advertising at 
all. 

If a banker would go into the 
question of advertising as seri- 
ously as into a legal question 
involving the interests of his 
bank, on the question of a 
new location or a new build- 
ing, or the question of the un- 
derlying values of a property 
behind a security issue, he 
would decide on a consistent 
advertising policy. He would 
find out whether his bank 
should or should not advertise. 
If it should not, then he would 
let advertising severly alone; if 
it should advertise, he would do 
it as well possible. 

The ban who goes seri- 
ously into this question and de- 
tides that his bank should ad- 
Vertise jis | ‘ely to arrive at 
these genera! conclusions and he 











Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











J. V. HOLDAM 


Advertising manager, Chattanooga Savings Bank, 
Chattanoog2, Tenn. 


Savings Bank since leaving school in 1911, and for 

most of that time has been in charge of the publicity 
of his institution. Several years ago he became interested 
in bank window displays and through them has developed 
what are now his particular interest, bank lobby displays. 
He says that through the lobby displays he is succeeding to 
a marked degree in humanizing his bank. About six displays 
are put on in a year, for a week each. Anything in which 
the general public is interested makes a fine subject for 
display. The university, schools, football, life insurance, and 
home owning are examples of displays which Mr. Holdam 
has used. The persons concerned with the interests adver- 
tised are invariably appreciative, and enthusiastically urge 
their constituents to visit the bank and thank the officers. 
The contacts thus brought about, says Mr. Holdam, are 
valuable and have a pronounced and helpful effect on the 
oflicers and window men. 


M‘*s HOLDAM has been connected with the Chattanooga 
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ing should be given authority, 


within the limits established, to 
conduct the advertising unham. 
t rowers ews pered by those who do not un i 
derstand the subject. And this 
auhority should include power to 














Vol. 1X Worland, Wyo. Sept. 25, 1924. No. 36 make necessary purchases, without IS 

ae — , the cumbersome and _ expensive "6 | 
Worland money method of calling officers and di- | 
Worland made rectors into repeated  confer- be 
Should stay in Woriand ences to authorize or reject each 


item of expenditure. 


For Worland trad ody) 
ee ee And here it seems appropriate | 








“How's business ", yow ask. “Fine! We've around $375,000 to state that care should be taken 
deposits and over $100,000 available cash—most of it with the to charge to advertising only such } 
Cheyenne “Stockgrowers” of course, where it’s safe in their vaults items as properly belong in that | 
We're out of debt and have money in the bank.” As the Scotch classification. Donations of adver- 
say, “It mecht be waur”. tising space in programs, for in- | 
stance, usually should be labeled | 
$10 to $15 per $1000 for life insurance in the Mutual. These “Charity,” as programs, as a rule, } 
Yearivy Renewable Term policies are like flivvers. They get you have little advertising value for 
there just the same but at half the price. The stuff to buy if you the bank. 
havn't the price of a glassed-in car with bumpers and balloons! | It 6. The advertisements should 
sells itself because it_is low-priced and backed by one of the big be prepared by somebody who has 
on made a special study of bank ad- 
vertising, not by an amateur who 
I had a neutrodine type radio installed at my residence knows little or nothing about the 
Monday by Raymond Russell to try it out. The Armstrong Re subject, however much he may 
generative set that I have been using for two years had on occasions know about banking. 
reached from Coast to Coast with the telephone head sets but I ™ - 
wanted something that combines long distance reception with enough Such a course would save consistent 
volume to work a loud talking horn. Who wants to buy the thre- money for many a bank, be- same for 
tube Regenerative machine. eause it would make the insti- This adi 
John Snyder left yesterday for Missouri to bring back a tution’s advertising profitable, long wa 
carload of Jersey heifers for which he had taken qrders. The besides saving a great deal of boat ites 
Stockgrowers was more than glad to finance its customers for a ° 
their part of the shipment. Having cows come fresh in the fail valuable time of officers and di- $400,000 
will provide winter work when time is cheap and butter fat high, rectors who could serve the populatio 
not tc nention badly needed fertilizer to enrich the farm Unlike _ ‘ , 
v other : 
the risky feeding game calling for big, money, most anybody, who'l! bank more effecti ely = banks, in 
work, can get financed for a start with milk cows ways. On the f. 
The Stockgrowers Roster: G. C. Muirhead, President. Agri- & Muirhead 
cultural college and scientifie field work for six years in Scotland reproduc 
England and Germany Since 1906 in the United States at prac 
tical banking—18 years experience. Jas T. Cunningham: Five How Banks Are 
years!experience as stenographer and ratlroad auditor in Scotland. i a 
Banking for. twelve years in Wyoming, since 1914 with the Stock- Advertising MON 
growers. R. R. Nichols, Asst. Cashier Eight years postal service 4 news 
in ey a on fourth year at banking with the Stock oO” in Worland, Wyoming, play on 
itis 2 sdlicaiat is the Stock Growers State 
Only a few days ago a Kansas newspaper reported that the Bank, G. < Muirhead, presi- — 
Sunday radio service was so real to one Hiawatha man that when = as d al di- 
the announcement came that the offering would be taken he wrote dent. Mr. Muirhead also ; ean 
a check and mailed it to the pastor that day On the other hand. rects. the advertising of his “Tee 
a Canadian boy wrote to an improtant broadcasting station that bank and writes his own copy. SS 
his father is Scotch, “and takes the headphones off when the min a rs 2 l bo t 
{ ister announces the offering.” There is nothing unusual abou 
i . r ——€X- 
| My way of selling you bapk service this for a country bank 





cept Mr. Muirhead’s copy, 
which is very unusual indeed. 
In every issue of the local 


G. C. MUIRHEAD. President 

















Unusual copy published by a Wyoming bank in a town << 
of 1200 population, and written by G. C. Muirhead, president weekly newspaper, Mr. Muir 
of the bank. For further comment on this and other of Mr. vertisement two 
Muirhead’s advertisements see under “How Banks Are Ad- head runs an ad © d three- 
vertising’’ elsewhere on this page. columns by eight an . 
quarter inches. This advertise- 
. . ‘ Kt ank 
can safely predicate a policy 4. A continuing plan of adver- ment ‘s always headed “Stock 
J tising should be adopted covering k News,” and ——— 
upon them: a period of years because the Growers Ban ne ae = 
1. Someone who understands eres a — oe ey * are takes the form of a miniature 
bject should be employed to Cumulative. s Pp . ‘i ; - 
i cele mene the i ee. only tentative and in outline for country newspaper. ; rr 
tising. future years, but should be definite Mr. Muirhead’s style is con- = 
2. A budget should be carefully and detailed for the current year. versational and intensely hu- ie 
planned by that someone. And the plan should be so _ S ‘hiv + vinal, 
3. The budget should be sup- worked out as to give due atten- man. He is highly ong Selita 
ported by an appropriation, which tion and value to each depart- often personal and always in- 
should be regarded as a permanent ment. : hs advertised A gr 
investment, not an expense. 5. Those in charge of advertis- teresting. He has : a 
e 
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A distinctive layout, good headlines and well written copy mark this group of advertisements of 


a New York trust company, prepared by Osborn F. 


consistently, and always in this 
same form, for twelve years. 
This advertising has gone a 
long way toward helping his 
bank secure deposits of nearly 
$400,000 in a town of 1200 
population, with two other 
banks, in the “deflated” West. 
On the facing page one of Mr. 
Muirhead’s advertisements is 
reproduced. 
& 


MONG the odd tricks which 
“4 newspapers _ occasionally 
play on advertisers is the in- 




















terchanging of advertisements. 
Recently this happened to two 
banks in a town in the North- 
west which we will call Smith- 
ville. In the frame and under 
the signature cut of Farmers 
State Bank of Smithville was 
run the copy of the State Bank 
of Smithville, and vice versa. 
The closing paragraph of the 
Farmers State Bank copy read: 
“One of the most valued priv- 
ileges of the State Bank of 











Pe, 





Hevener, advertising manager. 


Smithville is to help farmers 
near Smithville work out plans 
for a balanced year ’round in- 


come. We'd like to co-operate 
with you.” 
& 
HE State Street Trust 


Company of Boston sends 
out the following letter regard- 
ing facilities offered for the 
safe-keeping of securities: 

TO OUR DEPOSITORS AND 
FRIENDS 


The care of securities is an un- 
necessary burden that often robs 
a man of the freedom his pros- 
perity should bring. 
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A group of advertisements of 
investment 
consery; 


savers sm and formality. 


a series recently run in 





New York newspapers by a well known 
banking house whose advertising in previous years has been conspicuous for its 
This group presents another indication of the progressive trend in 
; among investment bankers. 
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A window display 
Leviathan. In 
effectively 


used by 
this display 


For a fee that is comparatively 
small you can combine with safe- 
ty, both availability and invest- 
ment service. We will 
—hold your securities in safe 

keeping for you, subject to your 

order. 








“A Comfortable Sort of a Bank” 


The shove remnant moght weil te made shout the sdelsy 
fag span ond apgoinrment  o endend 
wort of & ban 


0 cambortable 


Cee depen take como i the serang, conservatnee ma 
ofthe rammation to whach they haw entrsued thea 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Charles and Lexington Sereets 




















This advertisement of a Baltimore 
bank has a pleasing layout and an 
appropriate tie up between illus- 
tration, headline and copy. 


the Prudence Company of 
the 


New York 


idea of the 


-make all collections for you. 
notify you of “rights,” called 
bonds, ete. 

place at your disposal our fa- 

cilities and experience in invest- 

ment matters. 

You can thus receive your in- 
come promptly and without incon- 
venience. You can have the assur- 
ance that your securities are being 
constantly safeguarded, yet con- 
trol them as simply as funds in a 
checking account 

Let us further explain our 
method of safe-keeping securities, 
any time at your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLAN FORBES, 
President. 


Accompanying this letter of 
the State Street Trust Company 


is a card reading: 


Please and mail this 
to the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., if you have 
not received a copy of our booklet 

PROTECTING THE FAMILY 

Any of our officers would be 
glad to discuss with you the man- 
agement and settlement of 
estates, or other trust matters, any 
time at your convenience 


sign card 


Name 
Address 


Telephone No. 


safety of Prudence-Bonds 
with the safety of marine engineering as exemplified in the Leviathan. 


featuring a 
has 


model of the S. &. 
been tied up very 


— OW Long Will Your 

Estate Last?” recently 
published by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, is 
an excellent folder on_ trust 
company execution of wills and 
administration of estates. The 
which is well worth 
quoting, reads in part as fol- 
lews: 


copy, 


WILL YOUR 


LAST? 


HOW LONG 


ESTATE 
The Average Life of An 
Unprotected Estate 
is Seven Years 
the laws of 
so numerous 


no man cat 
estate in @ 


The violations of 
sound investment are 
and so flagrant that 
afford to leave his 
vulnerable position 

Your heirs may easily become 
victims of financial pirates unless 
you make a will and appoint an 
able and experienced executor 

Let us enumerate a few of the 
reasons why ill-chosen executor 
so often betray their trust and In- 
experienced beneficiaries 80 often 
lose the principal upon which they 
are dependent for support. 

1. There is the intentional ané 
shameless crook who sells worth- 
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This window display used by the First National Bank of Detroit shows a picture of the bank’s 
private force of twenty-two policemen and a number of targets used by them in their weekly 


revolver practice. 
across the street. 


less securities—gullible trustees 
and inexperienced investors receive 
his entire attention. 

2. There is the promoter and his 
alluring schemes which appear so 
plausible on paper, and the dealer 
in speculative stocks who always 


appears at the psychological 
moment. 

3. There is the friend of the 
family—of good intentions but 


faulty judgment. His thirst for 
managing his friend’s affairs must 
often be satisfied. 

4. There is the well-meaning in- 
dividual executor whose personal 
business, extensive travels, or pro- 
longed illness result in costly neg- 
lect of your estate. 

5. There is the business friend 
who needs your money in his own 
business 

6. There is the 





insidious habit 


of extravagance which gradually 
leads a family beyond its means 
and eventually absorbs the prin- 
cipal which provided the family 
income. 
ONLY BY 4 WILL CAN YOU 
—designate to whom your prop- 
erty shall go 
—keep you mily out of the in- 
tricacies court procedure at 
& most d sing time. 
—protect 7 ipal and insure in- 
come fo our beneficiaries. 
Here ar me of the steps an 
executor ur a will must under- 
take: 
: 1 Offer or probate in Sur- 
rogate’s Co prove its execution 
end secure rs testamentary. 
— Take ssion of all prop- 
rty and all persons inter- 
ested in t! te 
: ; 
ae t oks, accounts and 
8 ar ) »te y ~ 
co of on complete inven 
4 Agee 


bank balances, 


check insurance’ policies, and 
verify debts. 

5. Have property appraised and 
protect assets by insurance. 

6. Keep accurate record of 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, notes, 
etc., and watch investments for 
bond calls, interest defaults, . etc. 

7. Collect dividends, rents, in- 
terest, and insurance money. 

8. Pay debts and legacies and se- 
cure releases. 

9. Make out state and Federal 
income tax returns and pay taxes 
under them; also ascertain and 
pay estate and transfer taxes. 

10. Verify trust clauses and pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

11. Liquidate 
otherwise directed, 
estate. 

12. Make final 
mit it to Surrogate 
judicial discharge. 

13. Defend will, if contested. 

14. The foregoing require con- 
ferences with beneficiaries, credit- 
ors, debtors, bankers, brokers, tax 
experts, insurance agents, mort- 
gagors, landlords and_ tenants; 
and involve much clerical detail. 


As a practical man, will you 
load this responsibility on your 
wife or a son or a friend? Or will 
you give it to the trust officers of 
The Equitable, who are in the 
business of executing wills and ad- 
ministering trusts? 

You are invited to come to any 
office of The Equitable and talk to 
an officer of our trust department 
in entire confidence and without 
obligation. 


ANKS which publish house 
organs should make peri- 
odical efforts to check up on 


assets, unless 
and distribute 


accounting, sub- 
and obtain 


The reflections in the upper part of the above reproduction are from buildings 


reader interest, and many banks 
do. The Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company, publishers of 
Good Fortune, a monthly house 
organ, send out the following 
letter to the publication’s mail- 
ing list to check up on the in- 
terest of the readers: 
TO READERS OF “GOOD 
FORTUNE” 

Because we believe that the 
timely information and sugges- 
tions contained in ‘‘Good Fortune” 
may aid you in solving your 


financial problems, you are now 
receiving with our compliments 


this little publication monthly. 
been 


Have you receiving it 


regularly ? 


save at 
least 
1O%of my. 


carnings 


T thirty-seven this young woman 

is well on the road to Independ- 
ence. She drives her own car, owns 
property, has money invested in safe, 
sound, income- producing securities. 
Continued and consistent thrift has ree 
cued her from the fate of the average 
wage earner. 
Once you get the habit—it’s easy to seve! 


Sevi k of Italy 
Wend Oifice ~ San Pranciaco 
(atten ns Headgears 
SEVENTH AND OLIVE 
[C8 ACRES AMC 





Seven) amd 

Pico wha’) Molles 
A savings advertisement run by @ 
California bank and addressed to 
the young business woman. 
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Despise Not The “Thin” Dime~ 
Woman Saves 1800 In Year 








t] Pram The 2% seven “Paths Letae 
How dimes have ben v=. to build substantial Savings 
interestingly told :0 the above newspaper clipping. 


If 1,800 of them can be seved in = year without incon 
it eught pay to treat yous dimes with more reaper t. 
Open « Savings eccount and eure one of our new 
sateo—en ideal place to keep the dies until you bring them to 
the bank 


; Ninety-Four Years Of Banking Success 
«fle 
WyoninG NATIONAL Bank 
Established:1829 


West Manner ar Franncin Srecer, 
pe wennge trem 1 te 6 Ode 























A good advertisement in behalf 
of the home savings bank. Run 
by a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., bank. 


Our mailing list is now in ex- 
cess of 10,000 and many of our 
customers find the publication of 
unusual value. 

We are anxious to render every 
possible service to the people in 
this community and are there- 
fore writing to ask your sugges- 
tions regarding the material which 
we publish. 

What additional subjects, if any, 
could be covered, of vital interest 
to you? 

Thanking you for an 
reply. 


early 


Very truly yours, 
W. E. BROCKMAN, 
Editor Good Fortune. 


& 
A Smile Did It 


66 HE Wachovia,” monthly 

house organ of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of North Carolina, recent- 
ly published the following ex- 


cerpts from a letter from the 
vice-president of one of the 
larger banks of the South to 
one of the assistant cashiers of 
the Wachovia’s Asheville office: 


Your letter, thanking me for 
sending Mrs. to you to 
open an account, is at hand. She 
is the daughter of one of my good 
and reliable customers, and he 
asked me what bank to send her 
to. I immediately told her to go 
to your bank. 

It may be of interest to you to 
know the real reason I directed 
her to your bank. This is the 
reason: One Saturday about three 
years ago; I was in Asheville, an 
entire stranger. I stepped into 
your bank to give it the ‘“once- 
over,”’ as I was familiar with the 
name through drafts that I had 
handled, probably many months 
previous to that time. The “‘man 
behind the window” smiled and 
asked me to come in. He looked 
to me like he was really glad 
that I had come in. Anyway, I 
know that “smile” made me feel 
like I was wanted in. I did not 
let him know who I was, for I 
could see all of you were busy 
after a hard day’s work. Being 
a bank man, I realized that all of 
you had about all you could do, 
but when that fellow pulled some 
cheer on me, and me a stranger, 
I have never forgotten your bank 
and, believe me, no man, woman, 
or child ever forgets good “win- 
dow manners.” And it never fails 
to net more than it costs to work 
the facial muscles, for man is the 
only animal God ever made that 
could smile. If I ever have any 
more business that I can direct 
your way I will do so. 


4 
He Got it Back 


N his way across the At- 

lantic, to attend the ad- 
vertising convention in London 
last July, C. H. Handerson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, 
discovered when the ship was 
a few hours out that one of 
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his suit cases was missing. A 
two-day search failed to reveal 
it. Whereupon Mr. Handerson 
decided to try advertising. The 
next morning the following ad- 
vertisement appeared on the 
bulletin board at the purser’s 
bureau: 


“NEXT TO MYSELF’ 


Next to myself I love my B, V 
D.’s And they’re lost!—So are my 
wife’s, which is worse! 

Please, kind sirs and ladies, wil! 
you get down on your knees to- 
night and look under your berths 
for a strange black suit-case bear- 
ing initials “C. H. H.” 

A permanent season pass to the 
bar to the finder reporting with 
said suit-case to Room 85, Deck C. 


Mr. Handerson’s suit case 
came back to him! 





A giant industry— 
conservatively financed 
I sh 
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Quart showing approumate capeeal 
railroads from 1919 '0 1933 mctusrve, and mdcaning remarkable 
krowth of the wolvues 1 this penod 2b compared wich rusiroads. 











HE above chart w an impresnve pictare af the 
capital growth of public utlsues during the past 
Ave rears. Nearly three billions of sew movey wus 
hat perrod—ooe billion 








rere 
and bonds issued The boods have a very substantial 
hind them, » good part of u held by the 
wnity sernce. 





HALSEY, STUART 4 CO. 


Have you vsowon Public Ucility Bonds among vowe investments? 











A graphic picture of the growth 
and development of public utilities 
in the last five years is given in 
the above investment barking 
house advertisement. 














Bank Advertising Exchange 


The Bank Advertising Exchange which was formerly printed each month as a part of 
Banxino Pusticiry is now printed separately—except new names or other changes which 
will be printed each month as they occur. A copy of the Bank Advertising Exchange will be 
sent to any subscriber upon request. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
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Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 
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A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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Investment service for banks nec 
teria 
of 0] 
_ MONTH, if you wish, The Equitable will been 
mail you a list of securities particularly suitable cont 

for banks, investment dealers, and individuals. , 
' Ss : Jam 
These are time-tested securities which our Bond he 
Department recommends after careful investigation. a 
1 
Through the offices of our district representatives, recer 
connected by direct private wire with our New York _— 
. . . 2 . WSL- 
Office, we can give you rapid and efficient service. a8 
Equitable service extends throughout the world. ical | 
* ‘ " = yrom 
Through our foreign offices and our 11,500 repre- a8 
sentatives, we can offer you or your customers un- large 
usual facilities for dealing in foreign exchange and _ 
for foreign banking. "aa 
work 
: cially 
of th 
4e EQUIT. 

THE EQUITABLE a 
’aSIS 
TRUST COMPANY to ve 
cotto 
OF NEW YORK of ou 
37 WALL STREET od 
“di 
UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE comp 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway indus 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES on . 
ee expe) 
LONDON; 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building Ger, 

Bush House, Aldwych,W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. at 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. nt u 
Mexico City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 7 l 
ultim 

Total Resources over $440,000,000 help 
count 
—| ment 

and 
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European Reconstruction and the 
Dawes Plan 


OW that the Dawes Plan for 

adjusting the reparations con- 

troversy has become effective 
through the successful placing of the 
German loan for $200,000,000, especial 
interest. will attach to the views of 
American bankers regarding the effect 
of this adjustment on the economic sit- 
uation in Europe and the world at large. 
The views presented below are from a 
number of leading American bankers, 
furnished specially to THe BaNkeErs 
Magazine or request. So many replies 
were received that it has been found 
necessary to condense them quite ma- 
terially, but enough of these expressions 
of opinion on this important subject have 
been preserved to form an important 
contribution to its better understanding. 


James B. Forgan, late chairman of the 
board, First National Bank, Chicago: 


The Dawes Plan as finally modified by the 
recent conference of London, represents a 
great advance over previous attempts of 
post-war reconstruction. Undoubtedly, its 
immediate effect will be to relieve the polit- 
ical tension in Europe and thereby help to 
promote international commerce. ‘This is 
especially true as regards Germany, and the 
large foreign loan which Germany is to be 
enabled to float will pour new life blood into 
the arteries of her commercial life. 

After all, the various countries of the 
world are so closely knit together commer- 
cially speaking that they all suffer if one 
of them is ailing. Our exportation of raw 
products will again be placed upon a stable 
basis. We shall be able to count from year 
to year upon definite markets for our wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, copper, and similar products 
of our fields and mines. On the other hand, 
as far as this country is concerned, the im- 
mediate effect may be to create greater 
competition for some of our manufacturing 
industries which expanded so largely during 


the war and which within recent years have 
expericuced little or no competition from 
Germ and some of the countries depend- 
ent upon Germany. This, however, is all in 
the line of readjustment necessary for the 
ultim tabilization of business. It will 
help to <abilize and liquidate prices in this 
country «and bring about a better adjust- 
ment « e relation between cost of labor 
and o costs of production. This will 





enable our farmer to obtain adequate re- 
ward for his labor even in times when he 
does not receive unusually high prices for 
his products as a result of world shortage 
of crops. ‘The chief trouble of the farmer 
has been due to the maladjustment existing 
between the cost of those products into 
which labor enters largely which the farmer 
must buy and the low price which he re- 
ceives for his own products. 

All of the above presupposes that all 
parties to the recent agreement will carry 
out the bargain in good faith. Undoubted- 
ly, time will show the necessity of certain 
amendments to the Dawes Plan. It is not 
to be supposed that it is perfect, and it may 
develop that Germany simply cannot carry 
out certain parts. In that event, patience 
will be needed, for the whole plan would be 
wrecked if France or any other country 
were again to take the law into her own 
hands, invade German territory and thus 
shatter anew the economic unity of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, Germany must con- 
vince her creditors that she is doing her 
very best io meet her obligations and éf 
failure results that it is not due to willful 
default on her part. In my opinion, the 
whole future depends upon the spirit, or to 
use the old French proverb: c’est le ton que 
fait la musique. 


W. S. McLueas. president Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.: 


The immediate effect of the acceptance of 
the Dawes Pian by the allied countries of 
Europe and Germany will be to remove the 
menace of armed conflict, creating a tranquil 
mental attitude and _ stabilizing business, 
which should result in renewed and enlarged 
industrial and commercial activity, not only 
in Europe, but throughout the world. 

The United States has a big opportunity 
in using her redundant money supply in the 
promotion of the legitimate enterprises of 
Europe as there is no doubt whatever that 
it will benefit the entire industrial and com- 
mercial world to bring about a more equal 
dsitribution of the gold supply. I see real 
danger to the United States in holding prac- 
tically 50 per cent. of the gold of the world 
when so much of it is needed as a basis of 
credit in European countries. 


Walter W. Head. president Omaha 
National Bank. Omaha. Neb. 
The Dawes Plan will not, of itself, restore 


a normal economic status. Its acceptance 
is, however, a great step toward such a 
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H A Y 


ICHIGAN isa great hay state. Surrounded by fresh 
water, its moist air and fertile soil grows tender, healthy 
grass. 


This year 4,062,000 tons of hay are estimated to have been 
grown in Michigan. It is marketed in states as far away as 
Virginia and South Carolina for some $48,744,000. 


This Bank is an important link in the marketing of hay. It 
offers unequalled facilities for serving those having business in 
the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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Furthermore, the ability and 


restoration. 
the willingness of the various nations to 
agree upon the Dawes program indicates 
that they are likely to take the necessary 
additional steps to complete the solution of 
the problem. 

The Dawes Plan adjusts governmental 


finances. It does not restore private indus- 
try, which is the basic element. The Dawes 
Plan provides for the balancing of govern- 
mental budgets—the restriction of govern- 
mental expenditures to the limitation of 
income—and for the guaranty of reparation 
payments by the German nation. 

The eventual success of the Dawes plan 
depends, however, upon the restoration of 
industry and commerce in Britain, in 
France, in Germany and in other nations 
of Europe. Without that, the respective 
governments cannot “make good” the pledges 
made or implied in the Dawes program. 

German industry must be given a chance 
to resume its normal position, just as the 
German Government has been given an op- 
portunity to resume a place in the family 
of nations. German industrial and commer- 
cial organizations require loans to replace 
capital destroyed by war or by the ensuing 
economic chaos These are just as necessary 
as the loan to the German Government, 
which is an essential feature of the Dawes 
Plan. Germany must have a market for its 
products, even if that means the lowering 
of prohibitive tariff barriers put up by na- 
tions which were Germany’s enemies in the 
war. 


Charles A. Hinsch, president Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

In my opinion the Dawes Plan is the 
only safe and sane method by which the gold 


reserves of the Federal Reserve Banks can 
he utilized as a basis of credit for short- 


time loans so necessary to move the wheels 
of commerce in Europe. Through this 


agency, dollar credits can be established in 
this country in connection with short-term 
credits, which will enable the merchants and 
manufacturers of Europe to purchase goods 
in this country on a dollar basis, which 


should result in large sales by our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, especially in con- 
nection with raw materials. However, we 


must not lose sight of the fact that the high 
labor costs in this country and the shorter 
hours are gcing to result in our meeting 
keen competition for our finished products 
in the markets of the world. 


Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
board of the International Acceptance 
Bank. Ine., New York: 


The 
of the 


vutstanding effect of the acceptance 
Uawes Report is that the reparation 
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You are cordially invited to make 
use of our organization for the 
purchase and sale of well-secured 
bonds, short term notes and ac- 
ceptances. Each of our offices is 
equipped to render the best pos- 
sible investment service. 











Offices in more than 50 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 
11,000 miles of private wires. 







NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 







CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON MONTREAL 






TOKYO 











question has now been taken out of the grip: 
of partisan politicians and placed in the 
hands of non-partisan judicial experts acting; 
from a purely economic point of view. 


J. P. Harris, vice-president Union Trast 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 


International intercourse will follow in 
increasing measure, and such intercourse will. 
bring better understanding and greater ap- 
preciation of national character. It was: 
manifestly impossible for such a plan to be: 
generally accepted until the counsels of sel-- 
fishness and enmity had been demonstrated 
as failures, and the contribution which 
America has made, by showing her readi- 
ness to help whenever and wherever help 
can be made effective, has been a revelation 
to the entire world of the essential dif- 
ference between obtrusive meddling and dis- 
interested and unprejudiced aid. America 
has thus fulfilled her greatest international 
function in a most practical manner, and no 
praise is too great for the wisdom exempli- 
fied in this constructive move on the part 
of President Coolidge, Secretary Hughes an@ 
their associates in the Administration. 

















Documentary Travellers’ 
Credits Letters of Credit 
* Payments, etc. 


| Collections 


SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


“THE SWEDISH BANK OF COMMERCE” 


Head Office: STOCKHOLM 
«More than 250 branches throughout Sweden 











Travellers’ Letters of Credit Bureau 


Travellers Mail addressed c/o Svenska Handelsbanken held pending arrival 


and orwarded according to instructions. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 eee STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Capital Authorized . ‘ ‘ ‘ - $15,000,000 (£3,000,000) 

Cepital Subscribed . ‘ ‘ ‘ : A 9,000,000 (£1,800,000) 

; Capital Paid-up | 5,250,000 (£1.050,000) 

Reserve Fund - Undivided Profits . . £1,407,811 
BANKERS:—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited | 


Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Ex hange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the Kast on terms to be had on application. 
Fixed Deposit rates qnoted on application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 
half year amounts to £1. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 























E. H. Pringle, chairman Bank of 
Charleston, N. B. A., Charleston, 
S. C.: 


The Dawes Plan appears to be a method 
simple in principle, and yet most ingenious 
and comprehensive in its framing and pro- 
visions to start the wheels of European re- 
construction turning, by enabling Germany 
to recommence production, and begin pay- 
ment of reparations, the vital conditions 
precedent to the financial and industrial re- 
cuperation for France and Belgium, thus 
stimulating the revival of world trade for 
which England is longing, and which would 
seem likely to be at least equally as bene- 
ficial to the United States, where our fac- 
tories in many lines have outgrown our 
domestic market. 

If the Dawes Plan has come at a time 
when Europe has sufficiently recovered from 
the tremendous mental and spiritual and 
political unheavals of the war, it seems ad- 
mirably calculated to serve as the vehicle 
which may start her again on her journey 
toward the normal human activities of pro- 
ducing and consuming those things which 
mankind needs and desires. Let us hope 
that Europe is ready for it. 


F. O. Watts, president First National 
Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.: 


The Dawes Plan is the most promising 


method yet devised for bringing construc- 
tive results to war-distressed Europe. This 
is true, first, because it is not based upon 
political or militaristic considerations, but 
uy sound, economic and financial prin- 
ci} second, because of the powerful sup- 
po hich it has obtained from leading 
st en and business men of the world. 
It provoked real interest in the “will for 
pe For five years the hatreds, jeal- 
ou and fears engendered by the war 
h mtinued and have prevented the 
pe from seeing and considering the ele- 


n facts in the situation, which in 


normal peace times would have been ap- 
parent and would have been a basis for 
procedure. 

Now that the plan is being placed in 
operation, the United States should in every 
possible way assist in its fulfilment, not 
only because our own citizens played an im- 
portant part in devising the plan, but also 
because there is no occasion for us to fear 
the results of the economic and _ financial 
recovery of Furope. Whatever adjustments 
in our industrial life will need to be made 
will only be temporary and the final results 
will redound to our advantage. We have 
become a great international trading and 
investing nation. Our industrial life has de- 
veloped from that of a simple agricultural 
and extractive one to one of a great variety 
of manufactures, finance, and commerce. We 
want prosperous neighbors with whom we 
can exchange goods, for a nation no more 
than an individual prospers upon the pov- 
erty of its neighbors. 


M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board, Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago: 


George 


At last the world seems to be headed 
toward permanent peace and prosperity. We 
can hear the breaking of the chains that 
have so long bound European industry. 
Across the Atlantic courage is replacing 
fear. 

Almost from the day of the Armistice the 
mention of E.vrope has brought to the minds 
of economists, bankers, business men and 
political leaders throughout the world one 
outstanding phrase—lack of confidence. No 
one knew or could even guess how long it 
probably would be before any such adjust- 
ment could be worked out as’ would reason- 
ably assure a sound basis for something 
like satisfactory resumption of international 
business. 

It was necessary that something really 
constructive should be done. Finally, the 
Dawes Plan was brought forward. One of 
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Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


“Where will you be 
this Winter? 





O you find New York agreeable in a January drizzle or fog 
—Chicago braving a roaring lake wind? Or do you just stick 
it out till spring? . . .. Why not go where spring comes from? 


Perfume— drifts and waves of it—roses and drowsing orange 
trees. Light—blazing in the white squares, sifting through 
the trees. Music—the call of the muezzin, the little, thin, 
wild note of the flute. Mystery—the East, held in trust for us 
by France . . . . That’s what you'll find this winter if you wish. 


You’ve come from Algiers —Cannes-in-Africa — the gayest, 
most cosmopolitan city in the world. You’re going to Laghouat, 
green island in the Sahara sands—to El-Goléah, where the sun, 
the moon and the stars wheel forever over a solitary well .... 
You'll see the Roman ruins, the place where Carthage stood, 
catacombs, the Arabian Nights come to life... . You're 
going back as far as Abraham—in a motor car! 


How? By letting the French Line take you from New York 
to Paris in six days, from Marseilles to Algiers in twenty-six 
hours, all down the North African Coast by motor car for 
three or four gorgeous weeks . 


Write for brochure, “Across North Africa,” by Rosita Forbes 


drench Line 





Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
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the chief claims for it was that it grew out 
of a careful, unbiased investigation of the 
stupendous problems involved, and another 
was, that it appeared to be possible of per- 
formance. A study of its provisions con- 
vinced statesmen, economists and bankers 
that it had great merit. 

The adoption of the Dawes Plan and the 
steps that are being taken to put it into 
operation indicate that it has been definitely 
determined to accept it in principle as 
paving the way for the clearing up of 
Europe’s troubles. The most encouraging 
thing about it all is that some positive line 
of action has been found, and that conflicting 
opinion as to what should have been done 
has disappeared to a remarkable degree. 

Whether this is the best plan that could 
have been devised need not concern us quite 
so much as does the fact that there prom- 
ises to be united effort for genuine recon- 
struction. ‘hat has been lacking heretofore. 
That promise has ‘in it the germ of real 
progress. 

It would be unwise to permit ourselves to 
become too enthusiastic. Such an attitude 
might bring disappointment later on. The 


more sensible way will be to view this plan . 


as one that helps to provide machinery at 
an opportune time for doing the work. We 
ought not forget that the machinery must 
be fed the fuel of abundant credits extended 
by those who have to those who have not 
ample reserves; it must be kept well oiled 
by the good will of the nations directly and 
indirectly interested; it must be operated by 


willing and experienced hands; and it will 
require many replacements of impratical or 
worn out parts. All this will call for in- 
finite patience, for great endurance. A 
miracle is not to be performed. Steady en- 


deavor, genuine co-operation is imperative. 


International confidence has been given a 











FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Cedar and William Sts., New York 


RANCE and her colonies are reached directly 


by the exceptional service of the French E 
American Banking Corporation. More than 250 
branches of our stockholding bank, the Comptoir 9h. 
National D’Escompte de Paris, with the French — 
Colonial Banks, provide a complete equipment 

for international banking. 
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powerful restorative, and European recon- 
struction, under the Dawes Plan, should be 
of inestimable advantage to Europe. If that 
should prove true, and there is no good rea- 
son for doubting that it will, the rest of the 
world will also be greatly benefited. 


Julian W. Potter, president Coal and 
Iron National Bank, New York: 


The acceptance of the Dawes Plan by the 
Allies and Germany will bring forth a new 
era not only in America but all over the 
world, but we must not expect great changes 
to occur overnight. 

Although the war has_ permanently 
changed America from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, at the same time our réle has been 
somewhat that of an unwilling creditor. This 
condition will be changed by the acceptance 
of the Dawes Plan, in that we shall go 
openly into the market purchasing securities 
of foreign industrialists, public utilities and 
governments. 

During the past chaotic years, the people 
of Central Europe have been trying to find 
a safe place to deposit their principal and 
savings, secure from the ruinous deprecia- 
tion in European currencies and the con- 
fiscatory taxes of their various governments, 
with the result that at the present time 
many millions of dollars are lodged in 
America. These funds will migrate back to 
their former homes for the purpose of re- 
habilitating industry, but the competition in 
export trade will become much Keener. As 
Europe gets back on its feet, enormous quan- 
tities of foreign-made goods will be shipped 
to our shores on a basis which will make it 
difficult for American manufacturers to com- 
pete. Consequently, unless we begin a grad- 
ual readjustment in this country to meet 
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this condition, we may again face a tem- 
porary business depression. 

In order te obviate such a_ situation 
American producers and exporters must be 
ready to make the greatest effort of their 
lives to sell our own products to Europe 
and all other foreign countries. On cer- 
tain types of goods and raw materials 
America can compete advantageously with 
any nation in the world, and we must make 
a supreme effort to develop exportation 
and foreign purchases of these goods in 
order to offset the deluge of foreign goods 
which we shall eventually buy. 


Clark G. Mitchell, vice-president Den- 
ver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Out here in the West we feel that we will 
be benefited by the operation of the Dawes 
Plan because of the fact that we are pro- 
ducers of raw materials, and because 


Europe will purchase those raw materials 
and make them into the finished products. 

KXurope has been out of the market to a 
large extent for three or four years, during 
which time our farmers have all had an 
over-production. This naturally has caused 
a drop in the price all the way down the 
line. A greater demand will naturally sta- 
bilize these prices for raw materials. I be- 
lieve that we can attribute the rise of the 
price of wheat to a considerable extent to 
the anticipation of the adoption of the 
Dawes Plan. . 

Aside from our own particular benefit, 
any comprehensive financial plan that will 
put Europe again on a business-like basis 
will be of immeasurable benefit to them 
and to the world in general. While the 
Dawes Plan will not be perfect, while it may 
lack a termination of Germany’s payments, 
it certainly puts the payment of reparations 
on a business-like basis for the present. 


& 
The Outlook for Europe Under the 


Dawes Plan 
By M. Lewandowski 


Director and Manager Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris; Vice-President 
French Bankers Association 


N outlining the part which the 

Dawes Plan is expected to play and 

its effect on the future it is im- 
portant to remember the spirit in which 
it kas been conceived, and to examine 
its practical side in reference to the 
great problem of European reconstruc- 
tion. 

With the approval of this plan by 
the Allies and Germany, the reparation 
question has entered a new phase likely 
to lead to positive results, provided con- 
fidence, the essential element in all ar- 
rangements, is re-established. 

Germany's obligations are now de- 
fined on a positive, we might say, “com- 
mercial” basis, with engagements falling 
due at fixed dates, in amounts, etc.. 
within the capacity of payment by the 
debtor and under proper control by the 
creditors. 

This new conception of the prob- 
lem for which. according to General 
Dawes’ own declaration, the Ruhr oc- 


cupation really prepared the ground, 
enables us to take stock of the construc- 
tive elements in the German situation. 
The real value of the Dawes Plan 
lies in the vast mobilization of capital 
contemplated. The report of the Sec- 
ond Committee of Experts presided over 
by Mr. McKenna shows clearly that 
there are excellent chances for the ulti- 
mate success of the plan outlined.* 


This Second Committee was entrusted 
with an inquiry into the amount of Ger- 
man exported capital and the means of 
bringing it back into Germany. 

The United States knows only too 
well the methods employed by Germany 
for sending its capital abroad, and the 
losses sustained by American buyers of 
marks were estimated at $900,000,000 
by the World in May, 1923. 


*See the writer’s article on this subject, 
“Vers la Rentrée des Capitaux Allemands,” 
published in “La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
September 1, 1924. 
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It is more useful now to point out 
that the vast amounts of German cap- 
ital sent abroad are still the property of 
Germany and ready to return home to 
play their part in the everlasting 
struggle of international competition in 
industrial ard commercial fields. 

The report of the experts concludes 
that at the end of 1923, German capital 
abroad amounted to about 6,750,000,- 
000.000 gold marks at the least. Taking 
into account the foreign moneys held 
in Germany, estimated at 1,200,000,000 


gold marks, the total credits due to 
Germany from abroad reach an aggre- 


gate of about 8 000,000,000 gold marks. 
lt is plain that this enormous ac- 


cumulation of foreign credits is but 
aweiiing a favorable moment to return 
hon. gradually but surely, just as the 
req: cements of German industry, which 


has never been lacking in enterprise, 
Wil’ Jictate. 

t more profitable field can Ger- 
1 ‘pital find today than its own 





Spring Street and Bowery 


Lexington Office 
Lexington Ave. at 57th Street 


New York 


Commonwealth Bank 


Resources over $14,000,000.00 


| 

| Member New York Clearing House 

Member Federal Reserve System | 
New York State Depositary i} 


Complete Foreign Banking Facilities | 
Correspondents in All Parts of the World | 


Bronx Office | 
155th Street and Third Ave. 


country, when its money will have been 
stabilized, its foreign debt reduced to 
a minimum, and its internal debt prac- 
tically wiped off? lt is a wonderful 
piece of good fortune for a defeated 
country to take its place in the world 
markets supplied with abundant capital 
and almost without any debts, in the 
face of competitors who are not nearly 
so well situated. 

As both Europe, especially Germany, 
as well as the United States, are in- 
terested in the success of this plan, 
which is the only practical solution so 
far evolved for the restoration of peace, 
for the payment of reparations and for 
the reconstruction of Germany, we can- 
not but consider favorably the chances 
of success of the Dawes Plan. 

However, as previously stated, con- 
fidence, without which nothing durable 
can be accomplished, must be restored, 
and it is in this direction that Germany 
is expected to show a new spirit. In an 
atmosphere of general confidence, there 
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Why Europe’s Banks Survived the War 
By Col. Benjamin F. Castle ek 


re Ne 3 








HERE are survivors of every con- 


industrial depression which character- 


| 





]| 


flict. The World War had its ized the economic aspect of middle 

human survivors who emerged un-_ European countries. fort 
scathed after participating in the dead- Why did the banks survive? This scal 
liest combat. These lucky survivors question is answered by the simple I 
can not explain their escape from statement that banks are necessary in- sca 
wounds or death in battle—they can _ strumentalities of trade and industry. gen 
only ascribe it to good fortune. They are the hearts of the circulatory Eui 
As the war wrought havoc with the system of finance—without them mod- eve 
lives of individuals, families, entire ern economic life would be impossible. see! 
social groups, so did it wreck and ruin It is significant that the only country per 
certain industries and large commercial whose banks did not survive is the coun- the 
organizations. But here too there were try which threw overboard for a time L 
survivors—survivors who have some- at least every vestige of capitalistic or- wh 
thing more than a rabbit's foot explana- ganization. But even in Russia the in- ed 
tion of their present existence. These exorable working of economic laws aaa 
industrial, commercial or financial or-  ¢,. 04 ee \ 
‘ie? , : e Soviet Government to recog- ) 
ganizations that are alive today in : ant 
ae cacti ail | dhe a oe the need of banks. As early as om 

nearly every case owe pres ‘ ; ; —- 
iin: ts Dee ae, OO the Russian Soviet Republic State oni 
need which they met and are meeting. Bank was formed and charters offered lial 
The most striking example of the sur- ' @ few groups willing to organize cay 
vivors of the economic side of the Great Commercial banks. om 
War are the strong banks of Central But we may ask what is the reai con- ex} 
Europe. Like mountains above the mists dition of these financial survivors—did wh 
they stood out in striking relief above they emerge wholly or partially dis- the 
ma 


the fog banks of the general post-war 
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fortunate human veterans who bear no 
scars? 

Doubtless some will long bear the 
scars of the four years of war, but in 
general the strong, old banks of Central 
Europe are as staunch and healthy as 
ever. In fact, paradoxical as it may 
seem, they are in a stronger though 
perhaps less liquid position than before 
the war. 

The explanation of this good health 
where general debility might be expect- 
ed is found as a by-product of the dis- 
ease known as currency inflation. 

When printing presses of the German 
and Austrien Governments began their 
ceaseless grind the liabilities of German 
and Austrian banks were the normal 
liabilities of any commercial banks— 
capita! stock, surplus, deposits, accept- 
ances. etc. Naturally these debts were 
expressed in the national currencies to 
whos: value as media of exchange all 
the transactions of the lives of the Ger- 
man »\\«! Austrian peoples were adapted. 





Came the eftermath of the war with its 
dire results to owners of debts—notes, 
mortgages, ecceptances. These creditors 
very quickly learned two things—first, 
that their incomes were reduced to in- 
finitesimal fractions of their former pur- 
chasing power, second, that their invest- 
ments were disappearing as fortunate 
debtors paid off their mortgages, notes, 
or what not with worthless paper cur- 
rency. 

But the Central European banks were 
more fortunate than the individual in- 
vestors of those countries. True, their 
debtors paid them with shin plasters, 
but on the other hand the banks paid 
their debts in the same currency. Prac- 
tically all their liabilities were payable 
in the currency of their countries, while 
a very substantial proportion of their 
assets consisted of foreign exchanges 
and stock representing actual proper- 
ties. And so when the high tide of in- 
flation was reached the old banks of 
Central Europe stood out against the 
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flood like veritable Gibralters. When 
the tide rolled back leaving the beach 
strewn with wreckage the banks were 
prepared to give relief to damaged but 
worthy survivors. 

Today the future is brilliant for these 


institutions whose directive heads have 
added fresh laurels to the long and hon- 
orable records of many previous admin- 
istrations. Again the law of the ages 
has been tested and found true—the 
fittest survive. 


@ 


Argentina Today 
By Owen Roberts 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 


{The writer of this comprehensive survey has 
resiied in the Argentine for some years, living 
both in Buenos Aires and in the provinces. 
Associated as he is, with one of the leading 
financial institutions in the country, he is 
peculiarly fitted to comment upon some of the 
current events in the South American Republic. 
—THE EDITOR.) 


F an estimate could be formed from 
the latest published Argentine trade 
statistics there is every indication 

that the trade balance of 1924 will 
reach a point more favorable to the 
Argentine than it has done for some 
years past. That it will approach equi- 
librium is most unlikely, judging by ex- 
change rates. Both sterling and United 
States dollars have long been quoted at 
a premium in this market. 

Although exchange rates have made 
a substantial move within the last few 
weeks in favor of the Republic, it is 
questionable whether the improvement 
will be a lasting one. 

The labor situation has been very 
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hopeful. Apart from an organized strike 
by men engaged in the maritime coastal 
services, there has been no stoppage 
worth mentioning, if we except the po- 
litical strike carried out by practically 
all branches of organized labor as a pro- 
test against enactment of the pensions 
law. 

This year saw a new departure in 
Argentine foreign trade in the export 
of fresh fruit on a large scale. At- 
tempts have been made in previous years 
to find an outlet for quantities of the 
fruit grown so abundantly in the prov- 
inces, but it is only lately that efforts 
have been made to put it on a serious 
footing. Experiments made in New 
York and Covent Garden were so suc- 
cessful that fruit-growers in the prov- 
inces of Mendoza and San Juan were 
in a position to make regular shipments 
of grapes, plums, pears, and peaches to 
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the extent of nearly 86,000 kilos last 
season. 

The absence of adequate cold storage 
in the homeward bound steamers has 
been a big drawback in the past, but 
with the advent of the new Royal Mail 
boats, now in course of construction, 
this obstacle will be removed, and this 
particular phase of Argentine export 
trade receive an additional impetus. 

Despite a more promising trade out- 
look the number of commercial failures 
continues to reach a high figure. In the 
first half of 1924 the monthly liabilities 
rose from 6,226,000 in January to 11,- 


366,000 in February, falling to 8,228,- 
000 by June—still much higher than a 
comparatively satisfactory year war- 
rants. 

On October 10 the arrangement which 
had long prevailed in the Argentine cus- 


toms department of allowing applica- 
tions ‘o be made within eight days of 
the ship’s arrival for clearance of mer- 


chandise without producing the neces- 
sary j\\1 of lading, was discounted. 
Impor'vrs now have to present the 





actual bill of lading to obtain release 
of goods. Shippers both in England 
and the United States will do well, 
therefore, to see that the B/L goes by 
the steamer carrying the goods or 
reaches Buenos Aires within a week of 
its arrival if they wish to avoid the 
liabilities of a 2 per cent. fine for the 
importer. 

Although we would not go so far as 
to describe it as the “white gold of the 
Argentine,” an expression occasionally 
applied to Argentine cotton, cotton 
growing in the Republic has undoubted- 
ly received a great stimulus within the 
last two years, and from being a product 
of dubious possibilities it has passed to 
the stage where its cultivation is now 
believed to be a sound commercial prop- 
osition. The area under cultivation has 
steadily increased. In 1919 it was only 
13,130 hectares; in 1924 it had in- 
creased to 62,600 hectares. 

Within the last six months the De- 
partment of Agriculture, fully alive to 
the immense possibilities of the cotton 
plant in the warmer northern latitudes, 
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commissioned an expert from the United 
States to study local conditions. His re- 
port is highly favorable. In it he says 
the cost of the production of cotton in 
North America is greater than it is in 
the Argentine. Here it is only two- 
thirds of the cost in the States. How- 
ever, this is to a large extent counter- 
balanced by the marketing expenses, 
which are heavier in the less developed 
country. Everything considered, he is 
of the opinion that cotton growing ought 
to be more profitable to the individual 
here than in his own country. 

As a result, numerous commissions 
under the direction of the ministry are 
at work on the survey of land suitable 
for colonization, and in the coming 
twelve months it is contemplated that 
something like an additional 1,000,000 
hectares of land will be in process of 
colonization. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


This brings one to the subject of im- 
migration which, for the Argentine, is a 
question of prime importance. The ex- 
tensive area of the Republic, scarcely 
touched, one might say, from an agri- 
cultural point of view, can only be made 
to yield the greatest good by intensive 
cultivation, which means the settlement 
of colonists on the land. Too many im- 
migrants stay in Buenos Aires. On an 
average there are 10,000 new arrivals 
in a month, only a small percentage of 
whom find their way on to the land— 
the rest staying in the capital to find 
work. 

Until effective measures are devised 
for distributing into the interior batches 
of new arrivals, the capital will be 
flooded with labor while there will be 
an insufficiency of pioneers for the re- 
moter provinces. 

Few countries have turned to that 
panacea of all human ills—legislation— 
so readily as the Argentine has of late. 
No reform is too ambitious, no reform 
too small, upon which to legislate. That 
old established countries have not had 
the temerity so far to place on the 
statute book laws of a novel and far- 
reaching character is no deterrent to 
legislators in this land. 

The new pensions law may be cited 
as a case in point. The first step was 
the establishment of the railway pen- 
sions law making contributions to a pen- 
sion fund compulsory by all railway 
servants. Next came the law for bank 
clerks, a law that was resisted only 
when it was too late. From bank clerks 
to workmen was but a short step. The 
dazzling prospect of handling huge sums 
of money which the enforcement of the 
law would place in their hands proved 
to be a temptation too great to be re- 
sisted by either Government or Con- 
gress, and the bill became law. Roughly 
speaking, under existing conditions the 
greater part of the community will one 
day become entitled to a pension. Time 
alone can test the soundness of the 
scheme. 

An income tax is to be inaugurated 
next vear for budget requirements. 
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In the government’s currency reform 
proposals, radical changes in the con- 
stitution of the “Caja de Conversion” 
and the functions of the Banco de la 
Nacion are contemplated. 

Briefly, the Caja will become the 
issue department of the Banco de la 
Nacion which will (through this new 
department) regulate the money mar- 
ket, control the circulation of gold and 
paper money, and see that the ratio of 
paper to gold and bonds established by 
the law is maintained. 

Notes in circulation are to be guaran- 
teed up to 80 per cent. by a backing 
of 50 per cent. gold coin, 15 per cent. 
in public funds, and 15 per cent. in 
readily realizable commercial bills— 
first-class paper. 

Other and wide-sweeping proposals 
are included in the measure, the discus- 
sion of which must be deferred until it 
assumes a more definite shape. 

_ In the settlement of foreign loan serv- 
ices falling due the government adopted 
the policy of shipping gold from the 
Caja de Conversion to New York to 
meet ‘he liability. This course they 
found }articularly advantageous. With 


the rate of exchange against them, the 
settlement of the debt by purchase of 
American dollars in the open market 
would be a more costly affair than ship- 
ment of the actual gold. It is unfor- 
tunate that the privilege of exporting 
gold does not extend to private citizens. 

For some little time past important 
extensions and constructions involving 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
have been planned by several of the 
British-owned railway companies in the 
Argentine. The Central Argentine. 
after many vississitudes, has at last 
obtained official sanction to the erection 
of the new station at Rosario de Santa 
Fé, which will be a very imposing build- 
ing costing between two and three mil- 
lion pounds. 

The Southern Railway has in hand 
equally important extensions to its lines 
in the south. 

Lord St. Davies, the chairman of the 
Pacific Railway board, in a press in- 
terview, outlined the proposals for the 
new Buenos Aires terminal which is to 
be erected on land adjoining the River 
Plate, while they have also under con- 
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sideration the construction of numerous 
branch lines in the Provinces of Men- 
doza and San Juan. 

Space does not permit the author to 
more than touch upon some of the prin- 
cipal features in the progress of this 
great country. 

Looking back, one can see that its 
progress has been swift and lasting. The 
past, when competition was less severe, 


brought fortune to many men. But 
those days are almost over. In looking 
forward one can realize that while no 
market has remained untouched the de- 
velopment of the country is yet in its 
infancy, and only as the demands and 
needs of Europe and the world become 
more and more insistent will the full 
extent of its potentialities become really 
known. 


Impregnable Position of the British Banks 


ANYONE with an inside knowledge 
of banking knows that it is by no 
means a safe business. Probably there 
is no other business more liable to bad 
debts, running into very large sums. 
There is no more anxious business in this 
respect than banking. But let me 
quickly reassure you. You may sleep 
peacefully in your beds. The public 
have not only the material protection of 
the strong reserves built up by the 
banks, and the uncalled capital of the 
banks, but also, what is far more im- 
portant, the wisdom acquired in the 
course of centuries of banking and the 
character and methods of those con- 
trolling the banks. As an example of 
the impregnable position of the banks, 
I would remind you that during the 
Great War not a single bank was even 
in difficulties. 
That cloud-burst administered a 
shock to the financial world such as 
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seemed impossible for it to withstand. 
Our banking system, however, with- 
stood it serenely, and aften ten years 
finds itself calmly proceeding on very 
much the seme lines as before the war, 
but discharging, also, functions which 
war and post-war changes in commer- 
cial and industrial structure and 
methods have rendered desirable. The 
three years which followed the post- 
Armistice boom which collapsed in 1920 
were perhaps even more severe testing 
times. The slump in prices and the 
acute losses suffered by the manufactur- 
ing and mercantile community rendered 
bad and doubtful debts unavoidable. It 
is therefore a further striking testimony 
to the soundness of British banking 
practice that among the whole of the 
British banks working at home and 
overseas there has been no failure. 
There is no country in the world that 
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can challenge our banking supremacy. 
From the days of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
300 years ago, to the recent days of 
Sir Edward Holden, we have had in 
this country a special genius for bank- 
ing, and today our banking system is the 
admiration of the world. Could London 
remain the financial center of the 
world, as she is today, despite all the 
vicissitudes of recent years, if her banks 


& 


—_ 
Review of 
GREAT BRITAIN’S BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


OR the third time in two years 

England has had a general elec- 

tion. While the business uncer- 
tainty and repression incidental to the 
political campaign in the British Isles 
were not so long-continued as_ in 
America it developed, after the election, 
that relief was felt at the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s overthrow. For London re- 
ported jubilant markets at the triumph 
of the Conservative Party, whose ma- 
Jority is 206. 

Analyzing the jubilant mood the 
financial editor of the London Morning 
Fost pointed out that the Conservative 
victory was welcomed from every stand- 
point, ‘and not the least from that of 
the empire interests.” This interpreter 
also remarked that “real tariff reform 
is not likely, but the Industries Protec- 


were not efficient? The English banks 
command th confidence of the trading 
community of this and all other coun- 
tries; let us be careful that we do 
nothing to shake this confidence. The 
task of destruction would be easy 
enough, but the building up could not 
be done in a generation—From an ad- 
dress by E. Gresham Gray, in the Lon- 
don “Bankers Magazine.” 


Countries 


tion Act doubtless will be offered more 
extensively.” 

The remarkable swing-back to the 
Conservative Party is due, in the opinion 
of business men, to two factors: first, to 
fear of a growth of Bolshevism and, sec- 
ondly, to the fact that Premier Bald- 
win’s party has dropped its tariff policy 
of a year ago in favor of using acts 
which already exist for protecting 
British trade interests, where such pro- 
tection seems to be obviously needed. 

Writing of the upward swing of the 
market after the election—a market 
movement analogous to that which oc- 
curred in the United States after our 
election—the financial correspondent of 
the New York Times said: 


Perhaps the most significant sign was the 
buoyancy of industrial securities, especially 
steel and textile issues. It is now confi- 
dently felt in financial circles that a period 
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of four or five years of a Conservative Gov- 
ernment, pledged to refrain from all doubt- 
ful experiments and extravagant promises, 
cannot fail to give an important impetus to 
trade. This is considered especially probable 
since the initial and great step has been 
taken of settling reparations and giving 
Germany the necessary start toward re- 
habilitating its finances. 


UNPOPULARITY OF LABOR’S RUSSIAN 
TREATY 


Probably the single most significant 
cause of the Labor Government’s de- 
feat was the unpopularity of the Rus- 
sian treaty. In this connection it is 
significant that nineteen British Cham- 
bers of Commerce had examined the 
treaty and that all had denounced it, 
excepting only one—the Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce. In addition, 
the Association of British Chambers and 
the Federation of British Industries 
came out emphatically against ratifica- 
tion. 

On his arrival in New York Sir 
Campbell Stuart. director of the Lon- 
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don Times, described the treaty as the 
“foolish Russian blunder.” This author- 
ity also described the increasing dis- 
trust of Labor’s attitude toward busi- 
ness in these words: 

Naturally finance is a subject which looms 
large in the minds of the British public. 
They know that it is a very delicate piece 
of mechanism, and that it is very easy to 
mishandle. Because of the ignorance of 
financial questions which prevails among 
Labor men, they are apt to say all sorts of 
wild things without knowing the import of 
what they are saying, or being able to meas- 
ure its effects. 


France 
WAR DAMAGE NEARLY REPAIRED 


RANCE’S effort to gain normal 

commercial and industrial conditions 
has been largely measured by her suc- 
cess in building up her war-devastated 
districts. This effort is now nearing 
complete success. Over 80 per cent. of 
the stricken area has been restored—90 
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per cent. of the damaged canals have 
been reconstructed—88 per cent. of the 
stripped factories have been put in 
operation, and 75 per cent. of the coal 
mines. The progress toward rehabilita- 
tion is expected to be complete by the 
middle of 1925. 

While individual energy has ac- 
complished much toward this happy re- 
sult, government aid has been a con- 
spicuous factor. This aid has been ex- 
tended through a corporation organized 
even before the end of the war, a cor- 
poration known as the ‘credit national.” 

This company was formed by a group 
of the most important French banks, 
with « capital of 100,000,000 francs, 
and its object was the payment in cash 
of compensation due to those who had 
suffered damages from the war. Cap- 
ital required to pay for war damages 
was raised by the issue of interest- 
bearing obligations in the form of bonds 
on which interest, redemption and 
premium charges were guaranteed by 
the state. the money for such payments 
being included in the French budget. 
Up to April 30, 1924. over 54,000,000.- 
000 franes had been paid out for re- 
constriction through this agency. 


RE! \TIONS THROUGH IMPORTS 


On: the terms of the 1921 repara- 
tions ‘cement was that Germany 





should pay quarterly to the Allies an 
amount equal to 26 per cent. of the 
value of the preceding quarter’s goods 
imported from Germany. The British 
Government at once decided to collect 
this 26 per cent. directly upon the goods 
passing from Germany to the United 
Kingdom. The French Government, 
apparently counting upon general rep- 
arations collections, did not apply this 
measure until recently. 

Whether this 26 per cent. levy is to 
continue in operation for an indefinite 
period, or whether it is simply to cover 
over the transition period until the pay- 
ments under the Dawes Plan commence, 
is not entirely clear. The question of 
the consistency of the collection of the 
26 per cent. levy, particularly on the 
part of France, with the reparations 
agreements recently entered into at the 
London Conference, is now being dis- 
cussed between the governments con- 
cerned, and it is not unlikely that the 
removal of this levy will be a feature 
of the commercial treaty negotiations 
recently begun between France and Ger- 
many, and between England and Ger- 
many. 

FRANCE DEVELOPS “WHITE POWER” 

Running like a thread through West- 
ern Europe’s efforts to gain recovery in 


post-war industry is the growing move- 
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ment in favor of hydro-electric develop- 
ment. The ‘coal and power report” in 
England, referred to in this section last 
month, showed interest in the develop- 
ment of “white power,” while Italy and 
Switzerland are especially progressive 
in this direction. France, too, is taking 
steps. 

A recent review of water power 
growth by the Union des Syndicats de 
l’Electricite cites the following elec- 
trical achievements during the past 
year: Partial completion of a large elec- 
tric supply system for the Midi Rail- 
road; construction started on a new 
power feeder for Orleans; a large sys- 
tem for distributing power in Northern 
France, and numerous similar projects 
undertaken. Over 3000 applications 
for assistance in carrying on electrifica- 
tion projects in rural districts are under 
consideration by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Government subsidies for rural 
electrification, to the amount of 600,- 
000,000 francs, were authorized by the 
law of August 2, 1923. 


Germany 
GERMAN LOAN AND GERMAN COMPETITION 


W ITH the ebbing of the first wave 

of gratification over the success 
of the German Loan there have occurred 
certain after-thoughts regarding subse- 
quent developments as regards repara- 
tions. One of the recognized problems 
was expressed recently by Professor 
Lujo Brentano, the Munich economist. 
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This expert predicts tremendous Ger- 
man competition in the export market 
for all manufactured goods, which ulti- 
mately will seriously injure reparations- 
claiming countries. He also holds that 
the Dawes committee exaggerated Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay and that in her 
effort to pay Germany will inundate 
foreign markets with manufactures. 
This question is tied up with the 
whole matter of Germany’s attitude e- 
garding tariff. In a recent article on 
“Tariff-making in Germany” which ap- 
peared in the London Statist this 
résumé of the situation was given by 
the author of that article, Dr. Guggen- 
heimer, another German expert: 


According to the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty Germany has to regain pos- 
session of the occupied territory of Cologne, 
as well as her economic freedom, on January 
10. While it may be necessary to make ad- 
justments in existing tariffs before that date, 
it would appear inexpedient for Germany 
to conclude commercial treaties before Jan- 
uary 10, unless very urgent circumstances 
demand. The general lines of Germany’s 
future commercial policy have not yet been 
laid down. There is still being waged 4 
sharp fight between Protectionists and Free 
Traders, for instance. It will be absolutely 
necessary, if not definitively to decide for 
one or the other of these two systems, at 
least to fix the general principles to be fol- 
lowed. Moreover, the greatest possible free- 
dom of action will be sought for in the com- 
mercial treaties to be concluded after Jan- 
uary 10; nor should the consideration be 
ignored—which has been constantly urged 
since the London negotiations—that a treaty 
must not be negotiated under the pressure 
of occupation; commercial treaties frame 
under such conditions could never offer the 
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same advantages as these agreed upon after 
free and unfettered discussion. 


THE GERMAN AND OTHER FOREIGN LOANS 


The great success of the German loan 
has emphasized the tremendous figure 
which American foreign investments 
has reached in the past year. This 
figure is likely to reach $1,500,000,000 
and for the past five years has reached 
$8,000,000,000. The holders of these 
investments receive an annual return of 
$400,000,000. Following is a list of the 
more important foreign loans placed so 
far this year in the United States: 























Japan ....... $ 150,000,000 
Switzerland |... wes wees 30,000,000 
Netherlands 40,000,000 
Crmchosbovelbci, ccccccccccenesscncenmnreen 9,250,000 
Mortgage Bank, Finland ......... 12,000,000 
Consolidated Electric Power 

Oe NN a ossetonucactoncain 15,000,000 
Canadian National Railways .... 29,300,000 
Norway , ene SeOuee 
Argentina Le 
Canadian Pacific i ccomcnenenmeneen 10,000,000 
Ontario 17,000,000 
Industrial Bank of Japan .......... 22,000,000 
Canadian | nena 26,000,000 
Paris-Orleans Railway 10,000,000 
Mexico Pett MS 50,000,000 
Paris - Lyons - Mediterranean 

Railw \ coe 20,000,000 
Nord Railw ay 15,000,000 
Sweden 30,000,000 
German \ 110,000,000 
Toronto 3,000,000 
Montreal siecidladinblca 9,700,000 
Buenos Aires 8,400,000 
Rotterd sininabidindai 6,000,000 
Hungary 7,500,000 
All othe: Le 

Total ioacbtelascceenne $1,007,919,000 








In an editorial on the success of the 
German loan in London the London 
Economist says: 

The City of London, by its eagerness to 
obtain the underwriting and to subscribe to 
the German loan, has shown that it recog- 
nizes in the Dawes Plan the only practical 
road to economic recovery in Europe. But 
without co-operation on the part of the 
borrowers in giving real security and an 
undertaking “to adopt all appropriate 
measures for carrying into effect the Dawes 
Plan and for ensuring its permanent opera- 
tion,” there would have been a very differ- 
ent reception for the loan. 


Italy 


PROGRESS OF A YEAR 


REVIEW of the financial and com- 

mercial progress of Italy for 1923 
has just been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In all branches of 
business substantial advancement was 
made. In exports there was a gain of 
close to 2,000,000 lire—reaching a total 
of over 11,000,000 lire. Certain indus- 
tries showed especially marked gains 
and among these were textiles, artificial 
silks, automobiles, sugar and vegetable 
oils. 

The financial recovery, begun in 
1922, continued throughout all of 1923. 
The government’s fiscal policy resulted 
in a practically balanced budget. This 
policy is characterized by the extension 
of the basis of taxation rather than in 
raising the rates of taxation. The 
Finance Minister gives pointed expres- 
sion to this policy in these words: 
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“By developing the wealth on which 
revenue can be raised and casting the 
fiscal net so as to catch all who should 
come within its meshes, the national 
government is placing permanent taxa- 
tion on a basis which will enable the 
nation to pay its way without crippling 
its economic growth.” 

The continuance of Italy’s financial 
progress is indicated alsc by the latest 
information. Thus the net capital in- 
vested in industrial undertakings con- 
tinues to increase—for August the net 
investment was 528,000,000 lire as 
against 497,000,000 for July. The 
Banca Commerciale has increased its 
capital from 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 
lire. The combined statement of the 
principal private banks as of July 31 
showed a continued increase in deposits, 
which reached a total of 2,458,000,000 
lire. 

OF L, 


ITALY AND THE H. C. 


The relation between the cost of liv- 
ing and the mechanism of distribution 
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is the basis of the present serious effort 
being made in Italy to reduce the high 
cost of living. Better methods of dis- 
tributing commodities are sought as it 
is recognized that the problem in Italy 
is one of distribution rather than of the 
costs of production. An extension of 
the legal right already enjoyed by 
Italian municipalities to open public 
markets, will result from the present 


campaign. 


Hungary 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PLAN 
N its essentials the reconstruction 

plan in Hungary is patterned very 
largely after that so successfully oper- 
ating in Austria. The main features of 
both plans are: a foreign loan to enable 
the budget to be balanced and inflation 
to be stopped; a bank of issue inde- 
pendent of the government, to maintain 
the currency at a stable value in ex 
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the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 
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through service to the banking 
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Today, with ample resources 
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through nation-wide and for- 
eign connections, this bank is 
prepared to give, in even 
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ficient and courteous service 
as in the past. 


Foreign banking in all its 
branches is transacted. Trav- 
elers’ I.etters of Credit are 
issued. 
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change; fiscal reforms and commercial 
agreements. 

As a result of the Austrian experi- 
ence, however, there is one important 
modification incorporated in the Hun- 
garian plan. This feature was recently 
discussed at length in an article in a 
recent issue of the London Economist. 
This modification was the establishment 
of a Central Exchequer to which all 
offices engaged in the collection of rev- 
enue report. These offices are also re- 
quired to pay their receipts immediately 
into a special account at the National 
Bank. 


By this arrangement the Commis- 
sioner-General (Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of 
Boston) is in a position to know at the 
end of cach month approximately how 
the actual receipts compare with the ex- 
penses. The control of the national 
finances is, therefore, more complete. 


PROGRESS REPORTED 


The ‘atest report of the League 
of No! ons Commissioner-General for 


Hungary notes a trade revival. This 
part of his report reads as follows: 


There are indications that the economic 
life of the country has begun to adjust itself 
to the new situation created by the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency, and that the disturb- 
ance caused by the stabilization may not 
have the extent or duration which might 
have been expected. Retail prices, though 
high, have begun to fall; some forcign 
capital has been offered for short-time 
credits; it is understood that deposits in 
banks are beginning to increase; speculation 
in the exchanges and in shares has largely 
ceased; and the government revenues are 
increasing. The harvest of maize, sugar- 
beet, potatoes and other late crops promises 
to be excellent, which will compensate to 
some extent for the harvest of wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley which is below last year’s 
very large crop. 


The report also refers to the arrange- 
ments under way for commercial 
treaties with other countries and, speak- 
ing of these negotiations, points out that 
“a considerable improvement in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country should 
follow.” 
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Still another extremely significant 
fact in the Commissioner’s report is the 
indication of improving government 
finance. For the period covered by this 
report there is an increase in revenue 
of 5,000,000 gold crowns. 


Austria 
THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


RAILROAD strike, last month, to- 

gether with the resignation of 
Chancellor Seipel, provided the most 
serious situation that had developed in 
Austria since the reorganization of that 
country under the tutelage of the 
League of Nations began. In fact, 
Seipel himself described the strike as 
the gravest crisis which Austria had 
faced since the League’s intervention. 
The resignation of the Chancellor cer- 
tainly did not improve the situation as 
he had worked unceasingiy to further 
the recovery of his country. 

It is evident that the strike of the 
railroad workers was an expression of 
discontent that had been accumulating 
during the international control of Aus- 
tria’s finances. The drastic reduction 
of government employees has had vio- 
lent repercussions in national politics, 
while the fact that government salaries 
were not raised, together with increased 
taxation, has made the radicals extreme- 
ly active against League control. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
commented on these various factors in 
these words: 
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The situation has been further complicated 
by the disorganization which followed the 
heavy speculative losses of last spring dur- 
ing the drive against the French franc, and 
by the fact that the improving conditions 
ot Germany have once more lent attraction 
to the demands of the Austrian political 
party which has long been advocating union 
with Germany. Even if a new government 
is formed with the promise of bringing re- 
lief from this “domination” by the League, 
it will undoubtedly find that it can only 
follow the policy of Dr. Seipel and conform 
to the financial: reforms laid down in the 
League’s program. 


The strike itself was of only a few 
days’ duration so that the most im- 
portant fact in connection with it was 
the resignation of Chancellor Seipel. 
Reports from Vienna showed that the 
Boerse did not experience the reaction 
expected. 


DEALS IN EXCHANGE FUTURES RESUMED 


The Austrian National Bank has re- 
sumed dealing in foreign-exchange fu- 
tures and in making loans on the se- 
curity of foreign exchange. Both the 
press and the bank regard this action 
as extremely important and believe that 
it should materially facilitate the use 
of foreign credits. 

Previous to this action the Austrian 
business man who received a foreign 
credit was handicapped by two doubts: 
first, he was not sure that when the 
credit fell due he would obtain the for- 
eign currency required for repayment 
and, second, he could not tell what it 
would cost him if he did obtain such 
currency. Henceforth, both these 
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doubts are removed. Not only this, but 
the bank charges in connection with the 
operation are reduced from one-tenth 
to one-twentieth of 1 per cent. It is 
hoped that this action will lead to a 
more extensive use of foreign credits 
and stimulate the flow of foreign capital 
to Austria. 


Czechoslovakia 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN PROGRESS 


HE threat of a political crisis in 

Czechoslovakia has passed with the 
settling of the disagreement between the 
Socialists and the Agrarians. As a re- 
sult of the compromise the former win 
a State Insurance Act and the latter 
get their desired duty on imported 
grain. The significance of the settle- 
ment of this political quarrel on the 
commercial life of the country is im- 
portant. National finances continue to 
improve and the “economy” watchword 





of the government shows results in a 
reduction of close to three milliards of 
crowns in government expenditure, with 
still further reduction in sight in the 
forthcoming budget. 

In the realm of finance and commerce 
there is still tension in the money mar- 
ket. There was a marked effect on the 
Boerse from the Castiglioni bankruptcy 
in Vienna, for Castiglioni was interested 
in four big Czech industries. The Lon- 
don Economist in a recent article on 
Czech finances said, with regard to this 
famous bankruptcy case, that it “should 
clear the way to normal conditions in 
Central Europe, and much capital form- 
erly concentrated only in speculation 
should now be free for productive in- 
dustry and credit.” 

It is rumored that important amalga- 
mations of many small banks into a few 
groups are under way, and the merger 
of the Czech Discount Bank of Prague 
with the Czech Discount Bank of Brno 
is regarded as a lead in this direction. 
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Russia 
RUSSIAN TRADE WITH AMERICA 


N spite of the fact that Russia is 
unrecognized diplomatically by the 

United States there is no doubt that 
American financiers have recognized the 
Soviet Republic in a substantial way. A 
recent article in the New York Times 
gave an insight into the extent to which 
American trade with Russia has devel- 
oped and the various large New York 
banks which act as financial agents in 
this trade were named. 

Through the State Bank of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, Russia 
is doing quite an extensive business 
with the manufacturers and merchants 
of the United States. In the last year 
Russia has spent $40,000,000 for cotton 
in this country and a few weeks ago 
1000 farm tractors were shipped by 
American firms. As the Times article 
remarked: “One of the biggest markets 
in the world is hungry for goods, and 
especially for the kind of goods which 
this country excels in producing.” 

The Soviet State Bank (which in 
Russia corresponds to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, or the 
Reischbank in Germany) is the Russian 
agency for this international trade. This 
bank and its capital are described as 
follows: 


The Soviet Government set up its State 
Bank in October, 1921, with a capital of 
5,000,000 tchervontsi. The tchervonets is a 
new measure of exchange, containing enough 
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fine gold to equal $5.14. Gregory Zinoviev, 
in his report to the Thirteenth Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow last May, an- 
nounced that deposits had increased tenfold 
within the year just ended, to more than a 
third of a billion rubles; for the ruble is 
still used in domestic transactions. The 
tchervonets issue is covered one-third by 
gold, one-third by American and British 
currency, and one-third by commercial bills 
representing goods on their way to the con- 
sumer. It is so solid that there is almost 
no speculation in it; the financial trader 
turns to a fluctuating currency. Because it 
is so rigidly “covered,” there is not enough 
of the gold tchervonets currency to “go 
around” in Russia. It is expected ultimately 
to be the sole medium of exchange. 


According to all signs this Russian 
trade will continue to expand and, in 
fact, the aid given by importation of 
American machinery will be a large 
factor in the expansion. According to 
Soviet statistics Russia’s foreign trade 
has already grown from 14 per cent. 
of the pre-war trade in May 1923 to 20 
per cent. in May of this year. Indus- 
trial production has risen in the year 
from 32 per cent. of pre-war volume to 
41 per cent. 

Since Russian business is denied to 
the regular steamship lines of this coun- 
try because we have not recognized the 
Soviet, it has been necessary to resort 
to a special arrangement. A corpora 
tion known as the Deutsche-Russiche- 
Transport Gesellschaft ships direct to 
Russia. This corporation is owned half 
by the Soviet Government and half by 
the W. A. Harriman interests, ac 
cording to the article referred to. The 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


corporation has been functioning since 
November 1922 and, in the words of 
the article, “‘its removal of the barriers 
thrown up by Washington has caused 
a marked increase in Russian trade.” 


BANKERS WARNED ON RUSSIAN BUSINESS 


By a coincidence, the press, on the 
day following the publication of the 
article just referred to, printed a warn- 
ing issued by the American Bankers 
Association on the subject of Russian 
trade. ‘This warning is addressed to 
American bankers who may be ap- 
proached to finance Russian business, on 
the ground that the Soviet Government 
“is in a position to change the whole 
trade that they may have undertaken 
from any country without notice.” 

The warning was contained in a 
special report on Russian conditions 
prepared by the Commerce and Marine 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. It stated: 

In connection with foreign trade develop- 
ment by American exporters with Russian 
interests, it would be well for bankers to 
have in mind that the Soviet Government is 
in position to change the whole trade that 
they may have undertaken with any coun- 
try without notice. Recently such action 
has been taken on two occasions—once, when 
the German Government investigated one of 
the Soviet Commissions in Berlin, the whole 
trade carried on with Germany was thrown 
over to Holland and Czechoslovakia; again, 
the trade with France was taken away be- 
cause the Soviet Government did not like a 
decision in the French Supreme Court which 
was considered against its interests. It is 
well for bankers to have this situation in 
mind should they be asked to finance Rus- 
sian trade while conditions exist as at 
present. 


Poland 


CAPITAL LEVY DISAPPOINTS 


HERE has been a decline in the 


yield of Poland’s taxes, direct and 
indirect, and the greatest disappoint- 
ment in M. Grabski’s financial program 
has been eaused by the capital levy— 
the very feature which formed the back- 


bone of the taxation scheme. The yields 
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from this levy fell from 46.6 millions 
in March to 3.8 in June. It appears 
that the yield of the levy does not ex- 
ceed one-third of the estimated amount. 

A report on Polish economic condi- 
tions issued recently by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce states that 
the capital levy, although planned to be 
effective until the end of 1926, is to be 
abandoned “because it is considered to 
constitute a drain on the productive 
capacity of the country.” 


After discussing Polish financial con- 
ditions and referring especially to the 
unsatisfactory results of the capital levy 
the London Economist concludes as 
follows: 


Though the trade depression has partly 
thwarted Mr. Grabski’s plans, it would be 
wrong to overlook the great progress which 
has been accomplished during his adminis- 
tration. ‘The total revenues during the first 
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NEMO IN PATRIA SUA PROPHETA EST 
NADIE ES ALCALDE EN SU PUEBLO 


So run the old Latin and Spanish sayings meaning that our abilities are never 
fully recognized i in our own country. ike all proverbs there is one general 
exception which proves the accepted rule, and that is the Banking Business, 
where intimate knowledge of the people and country is a prerequisite to 
success. 


The secret of our —* handling of collections 1 is the fact that we know 
drawees Leased and are therefore in a unique position to safeguard your 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 
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six months of the year amounted in 1922 to 
264.7, in 1923 to 237.3, and in 1924 to 737.4 
million zlotys. They were this year more 
than three times greater than in 1923. 


POLISH DEBT REFUNDED 


and unpaid as of December 15, 1922, 
$178,565,025. 

To be paid in cash by Poland Novem- 
ber 14, 1924, $5025. 

Total indebtedness to be funded into 
bonds, $178,560,000. 


























Arrangements for the refunding of The basis of the settlement is sub- — 
the Polish debt to the United States stantially the same as that of the set- =— 
were completed on November 14. The  tlement made by the United States with 
indebtedness of Poland is computed as_ Great Britain. The $178,560,000 prin- Poli 
follows by the American Treasury of- cipal amount of the bonds of Poland to tribu 
ficials : be issued under the refunding agreement geve 

Principal amount of obligation to be mature serially over a period of sixty- tion 
funded, $159,666,972. two years and bear interest at the rate Of 

Interest accrued and unpaid thereon of 3 per cent. per annum up to Decem- healt 
to December 15, 1922, at the rate of ber 15, 1932, and at the rate of 3% “ 

wr 

, per cent. per annum, $18,898.053. per cent. per annum thereafter. i 

Total principal and interest accrued Minister Wroblewski, one of the with 

Aust 
= ——— ——— —— to re 
Wor! 
finall 
| shevi 
Du 
BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM wres! 
of all 
Specially favorable terms for clean and documentary collections are ay 
: ee 
offered to American banks and bankers by the vier 
the h 
BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp withe 
curre 
Capital Subscribed . Frs. 60,000,000 ume" ann worl 
Capital Paid Up Frs. 26,911,000 een ee ht 
s “ ' 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 8,557,000 AT ALL BANKING POINTS Ti 
——il Pola 
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TS 
= The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 
= The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
= Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 
= If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
er = class and most reliable Banking Services. 
ral = As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
ss, = position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
to = assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
= production of the Islands. 
Ww = - 4 BY 4 “~< 
~ | | Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 
Z Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
= Reserve funds .. “2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 
z Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 
z Brancues: Itoico, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 
iz William T. Nolting - - - President 
sl Joseph F. Marias - - - - Vice-President 
Fulgencio Borromeo Vice-President 
R. Moreno - - - - + + «+ = Secretary 
D.Garcia- + - - = + = «= = Cashier 
E. Byron Ford - ~- Chief, Foreign Department 
1922 S. Freixas - - - + - Chief Accountant 
’ ’ P. J. Campos - Manager Iloilo Branch 
J.M.Browne- - - Manager Cebu Branch 
0 aitiat J.M.Garcia - Manager Zamboanga Branch 
Correspondents in all parts of the World 
led into Special attention given Collections 
is sub- 
the set- — - — = —————— ———— aaicnia . 
tes with 
)0 prin- Polish negotiators, after paying a is recognized by the American press. 
land to tribute to Finance Minister Grabski The New York Tribune editorially ex- 
reement gave this account of Poland’s determina- pressed this significance: 
f sixty- tion to achieve a healthy financial basis: Poland is the fifth European state to 
the rate Of course, the basically strong and arrange for a funding of its debt to the 
Decem- healthy organism, which Poland is, deserves United States. The others are Great 
of 3% credit for its pace of recovery, which has Britain, Finland, Hungary and Lithuania. 
- broken all records. It was left at the end ‘That Poland should be able at this juncture 
of 1918 without one ounce of gold, swamped to carry through such an agreement is one 
of the with Russian rubles, German marks and of the most startling evidences of the ca- 














Austrian crowns. Poland was not permitted 
to rest like other countries involved in the 
World War until two years later when it 
finally repelled, in the fall of 1920, the Bol- 
shevist menace from Poland and Europe. 


pacity of European nations to restore their 
finances and discharge their war obligations 
if they have a real will to do so. 

Not long ago Poland had a worthless 
currency and was plunged in financial em- 


During the next three years it had to  barrassments. Now she has a currency 
wrestle with domestic and economic troubles maintained on a parity with gold, a balanced 
of all kinds. From these Poland has emerged budget and a re-established credit. 
ire in 1924 with a budget balanced by taxes, 

with state railways operating on a paying ro) 

basis, and with a new currency which, from 

the beginning, has maintained its gold parity International Banking Notes 

without a trace of weakening. Poland’s new 

currency, the zloty, is quoted at par in the R. E. Ellis, agent of the Banque Belge 
no | aor carts osrue His covered pf? pour U/Etranger, 6” Wall street, New York 

American pe tg ee ee “ has received a cablegram from the head 
rs : office at Brussels advising that the dividend 

rhe international significance of for the year ending June 30, 1924, has been 

— Poland’s action in refunding her debt increased from 35 to 40 francs, and that 
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UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 


(UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES) 


Swiss francs 70,000,000 


Capital paid up. 
| Swiss francs 16,000,000 


Reserves ... 


St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 


Aarau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Lugano, 
Locarno, Vevey, Chaux-de-Fonds etc. etc. 


The Bank will be pleased to handle your Swiss business, such 


as collections, commercial credits, at competitive rates. 


Correspondence Invited 




















Frs. 4,000,000 have been added to the re- 
serve fund. The net profits amount to 
Frs. 12,238,806, compared with Frs. 9,478,- 
581 for the previous year. 


© 


The New York agencies of the London 
and Riverplate Bank, Limited, and the 
London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, have 
effected a merger, and the combined busi- 
ness will be carried on under the name of 
the Bank of London and South America, 
Ltd., at 67 Wall street. 


© 


The condensed statement of the Chosen 
Industrial Bank of Japan (head office Keijo, 
Chosen) as of June 30, 1924, shows total 
assets on that date of yen 202,769,814, the 
principal items of which are: Loans and 
advances, yen 154,990,072; bills discounted 
and call loans, yen 15,500,057 ; capital unpaid, 
yen 15,000,000; other assets, yen 4,100,474; 
bonds and debentures, yen 3,707,892, and 
cash on hand, yen 2,905,661. On the liabili- 
ties side of the statement, debentures is- 
sued are given as yen 102,900,000; total de- 
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posits as yen 53,111,090, and capital sub- 
scribed as yen 30,000,000. The bank main- 
tains fifty-seven branches throughout Chosen 
(Korea). M. Aruga is president. 


0) 


The Darmstaedter & National Bank, 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany, is reported 
to be reducing its capital from 600,000,000 
paper marks to 60,000,000 gold marks and 
providing a reserve of 40,000,000 gold marks. 

The Dresdner Bank is also said to be 
reorganizing its capital account. Its new 
capital will be 78,000,000 gold marks, one 
gold share to be given for 124%, paper shares. 
A reserve of 22,000,000 gold marks is to be 
provided. 

© 


The International Acceptance Bank, Inc, 
changed its place of business from the pres- 
ent address, 31 Pine street, New York, to 52 
Cedar street on November 15. 


© 


J. Henry Schroder & Co., of London, 
and Speyer & Co., of New York, announced 
in the latter part of November, the purchase 
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SQUUUAUTUEUAUUEA ETUC 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers’ letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 

Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptnese. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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of 40,000,000 gold mark shares of the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin. In American 
money, this represents $10,000,000, and con- 
sists of stock which the bank has held since 
the last increase of its capital. 

The Deutsche Bank is Germany’s largest 
private bank. After the change in capital- 
ization from the old paper mark to the new 
gold mark basis, its total capital and sur- 
plus is about $50,000,000. This consists of 
150,000,000 gold marks capital and 50,000,- 
000 gold marks reserve or surplus. On 
January 1, 1924, the bank reported de- 
posits of 349,288,000 gold marks, and since 
the .ccording to the bankers, a material 
increase has taken place. 

I hank was organized in 1870 with a 


cap of 15,000,000 marks and at the be- 
gir : of the war its capital had grown 
to 250,000,000 marks with reserves of about 
16 000, equal in the aggregate to more 
than “100,000,000. Recently the institution 


re its share capital at the rate of ten 
ind placed its capitalization on the 
ne | mark basis. This readjustment 
M utgrowth of the decline of the old 





paper mark, the setting up of the Dawes 
Plan and finally the appearance of the new 
German gold currency. 

The institution has had an important part 
in building up German trade, both foreign 
and domestic, and through merging with or 
buying out provincial banks it has developed 
a network of branches covering practically 
every important German city. It is also 
closely affiliated with some of the large in- 
dustrial and shipping concerns of Germany, 
and the German Overseas Bank which the 
Deutsche Bank organized and controls, has 
offices in the principal cities of South Amer- 
ica and in Spain. 


© 


The twenty-fifth half-yearly report of the 
Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. of Osaka, Japan 
(head office Kitahama, Osaka, Japan), has 
recently been received. The report covers 
the six months ending June 30, 1924, and 
shows net profits for the period of yen 
4,102,513, which when added to yen 2,123,427, 
representing the balance brought forward 
from the previous half year’s profit and 
loss account, made a total of yen 6,225,940 
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available for distribution. This amount was 
appropriated as follows: Yen 2,500,000 to 
pay dividend; yen 1,500,000 credited to re- 
serve fund; yen 100,000 contributed to pen- 
sion fund, and yen 140,000 to pay bonus, 
leaving a balance of yen 1,985,940 to be car- 
ried forward to next year’s profit and loss 
account. Total assets of the Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd., as of June 30, are given in the 
statement as yen 499,247,988 and deposits as 
ven 362,363,531. The bank’s subscribed cap- 
ital is yen 70,000,000, of which yen 50,000,- 
000 is paid up, and its reserve fund, yen 
19,000,000. 
© 


The foreign department of the Slavian 
Bank, Limited, of Zagreb, Jugoslavia, has 
been reorganized and enlarged. 

In order to meet the demand for increased 
facilities an Anglo-American section has 
been established. 

The work of reorganization of the bank’s 
foreign department was conducted by its 
new manager, D. F. Andricevic, formerly 
in the United States with the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Oakland, California, and 
later manager of the American department 
of the Jadransko-Podunavska Banka, Bel- 
grade. He will be assisted by a chosen 
English-speaking staff. 


J. Enderman, New York representative at 
14 Wall street of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and the 
Hague, has received advices from Holland 
that at the general meeting of shareholders 
held on November 12, modification of 
articles was unanimously adopted without 
discussion. ‘The capital of the bank now 
stands at FI. 50,000,000 and the surplus at 
F]. 20,000,000. The following were elected 
to the board of directors: W. Westerman, 
Dr. A. J. van Hengel, and Dr. J. P. Tien- 
hoven. 


© 


Net profits of Ernesto Tornquist and 
Company, Buenos Aires, for the year ended 
June 30, 1924, after deducting amortizations 
and general expenses, amounted to $1,805,- 
694 gold. This amount has been distributed 
as follows: 

$ 
To 6 per cent. dividend on the $3,000,000 

GOT WOOTOTTOR GBTOW onic cccecvccsecsscenicons 180,000 
To 8 per cent. dividend on the $9,000,000 

Re GEG GD dace 720,000 
To extraordinary reserve fund .................... 400,000 
Balance brought forward (to which has 


been added $48,639 gold brought for- 
ward from the previous year) ................ 54,333 


The capital of Ernesto Tornquist and 
Company now stands at $12,000,000 gold: 
the legal reserve fund $1,355,649; and the 
extraordinary reserve fund $3,400,000. 


W 


The Austrian Society of Credit for 
Commerce and Industry 


HE Austrian Society of Credit for 
Commerce and Industry, Vienna, 
was founded in 1855, and has attained a 
very prominent position among the 
leading financial institutions of Austria. 
The activities in which the bank has 
participated have kept it in close touch 
with all the varying phases of indus- 
trial activity. The bank’s commercial 
department has been actively interested 
in welfare and promotions of manufac- 
turing and industrial concerns in prac- 
tically every line of trade in Austria 
and abroad, insuring the bank an ample 


field of activity. Chief among the in- 
dustries in which the bank is now in- 
terested are sugar, petroleum and coal. 

The bank has maintained its connec- 
tions and kept its interests in the various 
states arising from the breaking up of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. A number of the bank’s former 
branches in these countries have been 
taken over by institutions in existence 
before the peace treaty. In other cases 
independent banks have been established 
to take over the branches. 

The Austrian Society of Credit, by 
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i the either taking a substantial shareholding 
interest in these banks, or by being 
represented in the boards of directors, 
has established common interests with 
them. Among these institutions the most 
prominent are the following: Bohemian 
Bank of Discount and Society of Credit, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; Bank of Dis- 
count, Warsaw, Poland; Bank of Dis- 
count for Commerce and _ Industry, 
Laibach, General Crotian Credit Bank, 
Zagreb, and Agricultural and Indus- 

-r trial Bank, Belgrade, Jugoslavia; Hun- 

» fe garian General Credit Bank, Budapest; 

coal. and the Amstelbank, Amsterdam, Hol- 
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)N appropriately designed building for 
2h) the Federal Land Bank of the First Dis- 
| trict, comprising the New England 
States, New York and New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Springfield. Built of Harvard 
brick, with variegated slate roof, colonial in de- 
sign, it is admirably adapted to its use. 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Investments and Investment Banking 
Article X XI of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 





I. Definitions: 


1. Investment—outlay for regular 
income and assured repayment of 
principal. 

2. Speculation—outlay with intent 
to profit through price changes 
of speculative medium. 


Il. Investment media: 


1. Bonds—Government, state, munic- 
ipal, railroad, public utilities, in- 
dustrial, mining, oil, and real 
estate. 

2. Real estate mortgage bonds and 
certificates. 

3. Annuities—life, terminable, and 
perpetual. 

4. Savings accounts. 

5. Certificates of deposit—time and 
demand. 

6. Federal land bank and joint-stock 

land bank bonds. 

Farm mortgage loans. 

8. Farms. 

9. Stocks—railroad, public utility, 
industrial, bank and trust com- 
pany, insurance. 

10. Investment trusts — railroad, 
public utility, and industrial, or 
combinations thereof. 








OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XXI 


11. Urban real estate — business 
(wholesale and_ retail), office 
buildings, and residential (single 
and multiple dwellings). 

12. Notes, acceptances, and bills of 


exchange. 

13. Endowment and old age insur- 
ance. 

14. U. S. Government ‘Treasury 


Certificates, and municipal war- 
raiits. 

15. U. S. Government Postal Savings 
bonds and stamps. 


III. Tests of investment securities: 


1. Safety of principal. 

2. Regularity of income. 

3. Fairness of yield. 

4. Marketability. 

5. Collateral (or 
value. 

6. Exemption from taxation. 

. Exemption from care. 

8. Acceptability of denomination 
and maturity. 

. Registration privileges. 

10. Place of payment of interest and 

principal. 


hypothecary) 


- 








DEFINITION of investment is 
A scarcely possible without at the 

same time defining speculation. 
Investment and speculation are at times 
in direct contrast, and at others they 
merge almost imperceptibly with one 
another. In a loose and popular sense, 
investment is any employment of cap- 
ital funds for gain, whether in a busi- 
ness venture, farm, urban real estate, 
Government bonds, railroad bonds, 
stocks. or merchandise. More strictly, 
however, investment is the purchase of 
some form of property for the sake of 


its income, but always with a view to 
eliminating the risk of impairment of 
the principal. But in speculation, the 
chief intent is to profit through a change 
in the capital value of the property pur- 
chased. Expressed in other terms, the 
investor has an enforceable contract, 
often supported by collateral or per- 
sonal security, calling for the payment 
of a certain sum of money at a fixed 
rate of interest on a specified maturity 
date. The conditions surrounding the 
outlay—both present and future—are 
known in advance. The speculator, on 
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Sales Department. 


GE be crntn st dnsacnh ewe $9,000,000 

Surplus &f Undivided Profits... . 4,600,858 

Total Resources....... ear: $84,187,981 
DIRECTORS 





Tue obligations of this institution 
are regarded as an appropriate and 
sound medium for short term in- 
vestment by a large banking clien- 
tele. They may be obtained in 
convenient denominations and 
suitable maturities. 


Address Financial Sales Depart- 
ment at any office. 





Executive OFFICES 
224 West 57TH STREET, New York City 





BRANCHES 
ATLANTA DAYTON NEW YORK 
BOSTON DENVER PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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the other hand, has no contract or other 
guarantee that he will ever recover 
what he has expended. The relation 
between the original outlay and final re- 
turn is not fixed in advance—the results 
are uncertain. 

A few definitions will serve further 
to clarify the fundamental differences 
between investment and_ speculation. 
“The investor buys to procure the in- 
come from the principal, while the 
speculator buys to secure the profits that 
may accrue in a realized appreciation 
of the principal.” (Lagerquist: “In- 
vestment Analysis.”) S. S. Pratt (in 
“Work of Wall Street’) says of an in- 
vestor that “in making such a purchase 
safety is the primary consideration, the 
amount of the income is important but 
secondary.” An investor, as distin- 
guished from a speculator ““contemplates 
little or no risk, a fixed interest return, 
and little or no thought of profit. . . . 
The intent in an investment is to regain 
the principal (with or without a profit, 
which, however, will be only incidental) 
on the termination of the venture, pend- 
ing which termination, a fixed and sure 
income will be received.” (H. S. Mar- 
tin: “New York Stock Exchange.”) 
“The speculator is one who assumes 
the risk of ownership with the purpose 
and intention of profiting by a change 
in the capital value, while the investor 
purchases securities or other property 
in order to obtain an income therefrom.” 
(Arens and Bancroft.) 

Reduced to its lowest terms invest- 
ment is, therefore, the purchase of a 
series of future incomes, definite and 
known in advance, which provides also 
for the repayment of the principal sum 
without loss on a certain date; or which 
provides as in the case of an annuity for 
the return of the principal as a part 
of the interest, on the regular interest 
dates. 


INVESTMENT MEDIA 


The principal investment media are 
mentioned in the outline. However, 
these «ve investment media in the loose 


sense, and funds placed in all these 


media are not necessarily safely in- 
vested. 

Most men know how to make profits 
better than how to invest their surplus 
once it has been created. Knowledge 
of investments and investment principles 
is a specialized science, and bankers 
should be in a position to protect their 
customers from mistakes in the invest- 
ment of their surplus earnings. Just 
as success in one field of activity, e. g., 
the practice of law, does not fit one to 
be a successful engineer, so the ability 
to create a surplus is no assurance of 
ability to invest it—profitably. 

Few business and professional men 
escape “being caught” at one time or 
another through speculation or injudi- 
cious investment. Many persons—per- 
haps the majority— do not fully appre- 
ciate the distinction between investment 
and speculation. For this reason, many 
fortunes and estates have been sifted 
through Fate’s investment sieve, statis- 
tics furnishing eloquent testimony to the 
fact that uninitiated investors lose mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

Yet in spite of investment casualties, 
money can be safely invested. The 
great financial institutions—banks, trust 
and insurance companies—have safely 
and profitably invested funds committed 
to their care for over a century. By 
observing the same principles employed 
by these institutions, private investors 
may avoid a large part of this annual 
investment toll. Most dangerous of all 
the pitfalls besetting the investor is the 
lure of speculation—the promise of 
fabulous profits that so rarely ma- 
terialize. 

(Part III of Article XXI will be con- 
tinued in January.) 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


L. Chamberlain: The Principles of Bond 
Investment, Chap. 2, 3. (Investment com- 
pared with speculation; tests of an ideal 
investment.) 

American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Banking, pp. 390-416. (Tests for investment 
bonds.) 

Willis & Edwards: Banking and Business, 
Chap. 19. (Investment banking.) 
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The directors of the Massachusetts 

Bank, recorded on March 18, 1784: 


“* Holders of 238 shares met and it was voted that the Directors be authorized 


to hire or purchase as they might think will best conduce to the advantage 
of the Bank an House suitable for carrying on the Business of the Bank.” 


HE “house” now “suitable” for the direct 

descendant of this bank is the most beauti- 
ful banking building in New England. Its archi- 
tectural treatment 1s surprising, satisfying, and 
peculiarly practical in the operations of a bank 
with over 80,000 customers. It is an appropriate 
center of the activities of the service of ten Boston 
offices and two branches in foreign lands; its 8 5- 
ton vault doors are evidence of the security of a 
bank of over $335,000,000 resources; its street 
doors swing open lightly, and there is a warm 
welcome within waiting for any visitor to New 
England. 


™EIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 


1784 s$ $3 1924 











Main Orrice: 67 Mitx Street 


Foreign Branches European Representative 


Buenos Airts AND HAVANA 24, Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 3 
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J. F. Jordan: Investments (A treatment 
of the entire subject). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject.) 

L. Chamberlain: The Principles of Bond 
Investment. 

W. E. Lagerquist: Investment Analysis. 

P. Clay: Sound Investing. 

A. M. Sakolski: Elements of Bond In- 
vestment. 

A. M. Sakolski: Railroad Securities. 

E. D. Jones: Investment. 

M. W. Gaines: The Art of Investment. 

E. S. Mead: The Careful Investor. 

R. W. Babson: Bonds and Stocks. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between investment and 
speculation. 

2. Why is this distinction important? 

3. Would you consider the purchase of 
the following as an investment or specula- 
tion: bank stock, U. S. Government bonds, 
New York City bonds, New York Central 
Railroad debenture bonds, an apartment 
house in a large city, U. S. Steel preferred 
stock, U. S. Steel common stock, a farm, an 
open market note of Armour & Company, 
real estate mortgages, a banker’s acceptance, 
guaranteed stock? 

4. What is a “speculative investment?” 

5. What media would you classify as 
“speculative investment?” 

6. Enumerate the chief investment media. 

7. Mention ten iests of a good invest- 
ment. 

8. What is the supreme investment re- 
quirement? 

9. What class of obligations best fulfill 
this requirement? 

10. What analyses would you apply in 
testing safety of principal? 

11. What is the nature of an annuity? 
Is the principal of an annuity “safe?” 

12. Is regularity of income assured in the 
following investments: savings bank account, 
preferred stock, common stock, municipal 
bond, office building, income bond, real estate 
mortgage? 

_ 13. Of what importance is marketability 
In an investment? 

14. [pon what two factors does the mar- 
ketability of bonds and stocks depend? 

15. Which of the following investments 
has ihe highest degree of marketability (in 
orders of marketability): registered Liberty 


bon coupon Liberty bonds, a Western 
farm, Union Pacific preferred stock, Union 
Pac common stock, New York City apart- 
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ment house, savings bank account, an un- 
listed bond, a mortgage certificate? 

16. What is meant by hypothecary value? 

17. Name (in order) which of the fol- 
lowing investments have the highest col- 
lateral value: U. S. bonds, municipal bonds, 
a farm, an office building, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad general mortgage 
bonds, Pennsylvania Railroad stock, Gen- 
eral Electric Company stock, real estate 
mortgage. 

18. Discuss the 
taxable bonds. 

19. Is dividend income subject to the Fed- 
eral income tax? Income from rents? In- 
terest on mortgages? Interest on railroad 
bonds? 

20. Are any investments 
exempt (from income taxes) ? 

21. What investments are the most free 
from care? 

22. Compare the merits of railroad, pub- 
lic utility, and industrial bonds, as a class. 

23. What are the tests for determining the 
soundness of (a) municipal bonds, (b) rail- 
road bonds, and (ev) public utility bonds? 

24. What is meant by the principle of 
diversification? 

25. To what extent do banking laws en- 
force the principle cf diversification upon 
banks? 

26. Is the priaciple of diversification 
necessarily violated by confining investments 
entirely to railroad bonds? 

27. In general, to what classes of securi- 
ties are savings banks restricted? 

28. Are high grade preferred stocks legal 
investments for New York savings banks? 
Are investments in call loans? 

29. Are Federal farm loan bonds legal 
investments for savings banks and trust 
funds in New York state? 

30. What is the function of investment 
banking? 

31. What sources of capital are open to 
investment bankers? 

32. Explain the preparation preliminary 
to the purchase of a block of securities by 
an investment bank. 

33. Are investment bankers obligated to 
protect their customers from losses? 

34. What are the various investment 
markets? 

35. What classes of bonds are especially 
favored by insurance companies, endow- 
ments and foundations? 

36. What is an underwriting syndicate? 

37. Distinguish between an _ underlying 
syndicate and a distributing syndicate. 

38. What is the advantage of a syndicate 
over a sole underwriter? 

39. Describe the operations of a syndi- 
cate. 


merits of tax-free and 


totally tax- 








ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 








Hydro-Electric Power 
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The Future for 


Generation of hydro-electric power in this country has developed 
more in the past six years than in thirty-five years preceding. 
Estimates are that it will double by 1930, and then redouble in 
seven years more. 


And yet, of over 50,000,000 horsepower available, only 9,000,000 
are now being utilized. By 1937 — even if the foregoing estimates 
are exceeded — there will still be millions of horsepower unused. 


Such is the future for only one field of the electrical industry. 
And it covers many fields: (to name a few) railway electrification, 
water transport, industrial heating, power transmission, materials 
handling, radio, household appliances, farm power—home, street, 
and industrial lighting. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse developed the 
alternating current principle 
which made possible the cheap 
and efficient transmission to 
power over long distances. 
Westinghouse produced and 
developed the turbine generator. 
Westinghouse produced the 
first apparatus to harness 
Niagara Falls. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 








New York.—Enpiror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: We have been asked to 
handle a debenture issue of $200,000 for 
a music concern of this city, whose state- 
ments before and after financing, as of 
September 1, 1924, are herewith en- 
closed. It is the intention of the music 
company to raise the amount of $200,- 
000; said loan to run for a period of 
ten years with payments of $20,000 per 
year, together with 6 per cent. interest. 
No other security is offered but the 
financial standing of the corporation, as 
per its statement. The $200,000 is to be 
used to pay off notes payable to the 
extent of $117,000, a first mortgage of 
$55,000 and other small items aggregat- 
ing approximately $185,000, the balance 
to go into the treasury. If it should not 
be imposing too much upon your good 
nature, would you mind giving us a can- 
did opinion regarding the safety of the 
loan, as well as its desirability for a 
bank investment? We have in mind 
selling to our clients perhaps one-half 
of this issue, retaining the balance for 
our own investment.—A. K. 


ANSWER: The company’s balance sheet 
as of September 1, 1924, before and after 
financing, summarizes as follows: 


Before After 





Ca Sa Se 
A ind notes receivable....... 38,127 38,127 
Cor Ce GOORIN wcities 222,114 222,114 
Me RENEE \eccocchenacscnscicansassietaniens 155,938 155,938 
ot urrent assets ............... 151 151 

rent assets ............... $436,729 
is) receivables $ 17,605 
i ae: 185,995 


-- 11,922 20,853 
dethiatdtaiicicninenctannntail $588,396 $661,182 














TO | en 
Notes and trade acceptances ae: samen 
Accounts ......... itis 41,334 $41,334 
Other current liabilities 54,279 39,410 

Current liabilities .. 202,957 $100,744 
First mortgage .......... .$ 55,000 encqrenesses 
Debenture bonds, quick ............ 2.2... $ 20,000 
Debenture bonds, slow sacens: | ncplatgeae 180,000 


Total liabilitie 


--$257,957 $280,744 
Reserves 


oe | 
ivevsasean ----$ 21,046 $ 15,046 








Capital ...... -« 137,500 137,500 
Surplus .... .. 171,894 227,894 

nn ae $588,397 $661,184 
Current assets .......... a ....$422,874 $436,729 
Current liabilities ........ ---+--- 202,957 100,744 
Ratio 


| 4.33 
Net working capital ................ 219,917 235,985 


The volume and earnings of the company 
have been as follows: 


Year Volume Net earnings 
ee nti «---e-ee $392,003 $39,390 
1920 ..... ’ a 40,969 
Re 14,158 
a 27,606 
1923 (8 months) ................ 430,006 44,338 


The foregoing balance sheets and record 
of earnings would seem to provide a rea- 
sonable basis for the financing in question. 
Of course, consideration must also be taken 
of the company’s local reputation as the 
success of marketing the issue will depend 
upon the receptiveness of local minds, which 
will govern the opening of local pocketbooks. 
In this connection, consideration must be 
given to the yield which is afforded by 
competing local securities, mortgages, other 
debentures, etc. If these are 6 per cent. 
bonds, sold at par, is the yield of 6 per cent. 
too low? Will this issue compete with first 
mortgages that are selling, perhaps, to yield 
6 per cent.? Is the reputation of the com- 
pany sufficient to offset the more direct se- 
curity afforded by a first mortgage? As 
above shown, the company will be in an easy 
financial position after this financing, with 
$436,000 in current assets to retire a cur- 
rent debt of $100,000 (considering the first 
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| EET 
New $5,000,000 building being constructed for Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Safe deposit and security vaults are being installed by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 


Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham, Pittsburgh 
Agents in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, Havana 





Cable Address ‘‘Fireproof’’ New York 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. 
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annual sinking fund requirement of $20,000 
on the issue as quick). On the other hand, 
this treatment of current assets is perhaps 
fairly liberal. We have called all the con- 
tract accounts as current, whereas they 
probably extend over a period of from 
eighteen to twenty-four months. Therefore, 
current assets might be subject to some re- 
duction. Then too, as regards earnings, 
these are perhaps a little high. The earn- 
ings statements show no reduction for taxes. 
Figuring at 121% per cent., this would bring 
about a reduction for Federal taxes, and 
there may also be state taxes. On the other 
hand, the earnings as shown are after in- 
terest payments, and as these interest pay- 
ments have been running—1920, $9032; 1921, 
$12,245; 1922, $12,220; 1923 (8 months) 
$8147, they are practically equal to the 
maximum interest requirements on the new 
issue. Earning record, therefore, seems to 
fully justify the issue. As to a sinking fund 
of $20,000 per year, this might be slightly 
heavy; that is, if the business enjoys a 
natural expansion during coming years, the 
earnings will not be sufficient after reduc- 
tion for sinking fund requirements to make 
the required additions to the capital account 
to take care of business expansions. Addi- 
tional money will, therefore, be needed, if 
the business enjoys good expansion, and it 
will be a case of bringing money in from 
the sale of stock, bank borrowings, etc., and 
this simply reverts to a case of what will 
really be borrowing from Bob to pay Jack. 
A more moderate sinking fund might offset 
this to some extent. I call attention to this 
sinking fund requirement particularly be- 
cause this type of business is not exactly 
analogous to some other lines, where this 
style of financing is used. In most lines of 
business, it is not a case of financing long 
term receivables, which increase as business 
increases. In this case particular considera- 
tion should be given to the requirements of 
this end of the business. It is the financing 
of these receivables that requires the con- 
stant use of a large amount of funds. If 


the concern has not sufficient capital to 
finance all of it themselves, they must bor- 
row. .\s in the past, it would appear from 
information on hand that earnings were 
apparently not sufficient to take care of 
expansion and bank borrowings were neces- 
sary, which it is now proposed to liquidate 
by the debenture borrowings, there is no 
reason ‘o believe that earnings will be suf- 
ficient io liquidate this issue over a brief 
perio’ of years and take care of business 
expiir It is not a case of a concern that 
has temporarily depleted of working 
Capit unfavorable conditions and losses 
and 1 some temporary financing, but it 
seems re like a case of a concern that 
neecis s all the time to take care of its 


long time receivables. If you hold half of 
the issue, would you be willing to loan them 
additional capital should they require it? 
Also, it must be remembered that creditors 
who come in later rank on the same basis 
as debenture bond holders. While there ap- 
pears sufficient security for the issue, and 
earnings seem to justify the interest re- 
quirements, information is lacking, such as 
balance sheets for several years, which would 
give evidence as to whether current funds 
have been invested in fixed assets, causing 
the need for new financing, or various other 
features. It is, therefore, impossible to pass 
intelligently on the loan. However, as men- 
tioned, it seems very feasible. On the other 
hand, there is some question in my mind as 
to whether it is just the type of financing 
needed. The thought suggests itself that 
a collateral trust issue, secured by cus- 
tomers’ drafts deposited with a trustee, 
notes being issued in round amounts for a 
short time, would have its advantages. This 
would be a self liquidating loan and the 
outstandings would fluctuate in accordance 
with the needs of the business. Such financ- 
ing would be more troublesome, the notes 
would be sold to the investing public or 
friendly banks, but it would more nearly 
meet the requirements of this type of busi- 
ness. The business would only have to bor- 
row its requirements and not pay interest 
for money it did not need, as contracts were 
liquidated, and arrangements could be made 
with banks to place the notes up to a 
definite amount. 


QUESTION: I have noticed that 
some companies carry an item of 
“Patents” in their statements, the same 
figure year in and year out. It occurred 
to me that perhaps this was not a very 
good practice and that the item should 
show some reduction each year.— 


C. L. W. 


ANSWER: The life of a patent in the 
United States is seventeen years and it can 
only be renewed by a special act of Congress. 
It should originally be set up on the com- 
pany’s book at cost and should be reduced 
in value during its life. Of course the com- 
pany could purchase new patents from year 
to year and such investment in new patents 
and developments might keep the amount 
of the item at a fairly steady figure from 
year to year. 


QUESTION: I have frequently 
noticed that a difference is drawn be- 
tween “Current Assets” and “Quick 
Assets” and as I am not just clear on 
this point, would appreciate a word 








Around the World 


on the specially chartered Cunard Liner 
“FRANCONIA” 
Sailing Jan. 22, returning May 31 


For to go, for to see how the other 
fellow lives! This is the greatest 
opportunity yet! 


30,000 miles — 130 days of relaxation and 
enjoyment. Itinerary includes: Madeira, 
Gibraltar, French Riviera, Naples, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Straits 
Settlements, China (South, and North with 
Peking), Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. 
Manila, Honolulu and Panama. 


to the 


Mediterranean 


by the specially chartered White Star Liner 
“HOMERIC” 
Sailing Jan. 24, returning April 1 


To the African Sea of the Ancients— 
to lands where there is more that is inter- 
esting and entertaining than in any other 
equal area of the earth. 


Steamer, accommodations and management 
beyond compare. 

Itinerary includes: Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis, Naples, Athens, Constantinople; 
a long stay in Egypt, Holy Land, returning via 
Naples, French Riviera, etc. Stopover privileges 
in Europe. 


THOS. COOK &@ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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from you. It has not been just possible 
for me to clear up this difference in my 
own mind and I should like to have your 


views.—W. M. O. 

ANSWER: This is an old story. The dif- 
ference between current assets and quick 
assets is purely a technical one. Current 
assets are those assets which are current 
in the regular course of business: cash, re- 
ceivables, merchandise, etc. ‘These items are 


Uy 


PPro 
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turned over from day to day in the ordinary 
pursuit of business. Quick assets are 
ordinarily taken to include current assets, 
plus certain assets such as stock exchange 
securities, cash surrender value of life in- 
surance, etc., which, while not current in 
the operation of business, have a quick value, 
i. e., can readily be transferred into cash. 
For that matter, even certain assets, 
ordinarily classed as fixed, could be assigned 
a quick value, that is, a value they would 
bring at quick sale under the hammer. 


The Demands of a Banking Career 


An Address Before the Annual Banquet of New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking 


By Charles E. Mitchell 


President of the National City Bank of New York 


HERE is perhaps no profession 

that demands the constant, the 

neverending study that is demand- 
ed by the banking profession. Banking 
has developed with the growth of com- 
merce and industry, and as commerce 
and industry have: become more and 
more extensive and complex, so the pro- 
fession of banking has become more 
complex and is constantly demanding 
a wider range of expert knowledge 
from those engaged in it. 

To a greater and greater degree. in 
this as in foreign countries, the banker 
has become the adviser of his customers 
and clients, and rightfully so. He does 
not work along the line of a single trade 
—he must be familiar with many trades; 
his understanding of economic condi- 
tions must be broad; he must see trade 
in the light of a whole and if he sees it 
thus his advice is bound to be helpful. 
Let us so extend our knowledge that we 
will deserve that confidence which the 
public will inevitably place in us and 
in the advice we give. Let us make that 
advice sound and worth while. and let 
Us realize that we can do this only as we 


build upon a foundation of thorough 
training, such as is provided by the 
American Institute of Banking. By 
building upon that foundation we will 
reach a far greater individual develop- 
ment and eccnomic understanding. 

We must understand the trades. How 
can we expect the farmer, who comes to 
us for advice, to lay store by our words 
except as we have some knowledge of 
agriculture? How can the mining man 
lay store by what we tell him except as 
we know something of mining? How 
can we advise the man in the copper 
industry and how can we advise the 
man in the steel industry except as we 
know something of the processes of cop- 
per and steel making? How can we 
advise the textile man except as we 
know something of the production of 
cotton and something of the conditions 
in the textile industry? How can we 
advise the storekeeper. the merchant, 
the retailer, all of whom come to us for 
advice, unless we know something of the 
manufacturing industry as it is today 
and its relation to other industries? 

We cannot get that understanding ex- 
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cept by great individual effort, and we 
cannot rise to the requirements of our 
profession end maintain it as an im- 
portant and very much worth while pro- 
fession except as we will apply our- 
selves to this additional task of de- 
veloping educationally that which is 
within us. 

Another phase of banking, which it is 
important to understand, is investment 
finance. Too often I have found that 
the commercial banker of today is de- 
linquent in his understanding of invest- 
ment finance. Customers and clients 
of his bank come to him for advice on 
this subject and sooner or later he will 
be confronted with the problems of in- 
vesting the monies of his own institution. 
This cannot be done in a superficial 
way. He must be thorough and under- 
stand investment finance to the very bot- 
tom if he would be in a position to 
advise customers safely and keep them 
away from unreliable schemes. 

There are other essentials required of 
the man who would lift his head above 
the crowd. There is that great essen- 
tial, personality. It is difficult to 
describe the qualities of personality— 
so many of them, perhaps, are God- 
given. Yet such things as graciousness 
of manner, democracy, good fellowship 
in the best sense of the word, presence, 
carriage, the selection of proper lan- 
guage and expression—these, and a 
dozen other qualities, are the weather- 
vanes of character that indicate per- 
sonality, and they all can be developed. 

The importance of personality to the 
banker who is constantly meeting scores 
of people is so great that he cannot 
escape the necessity of developing it to 
the fullest extent. It is well to remem- 
ber that personality reflects character 
and that if « man’s character be right, 
his personality will, to a great extent, 
be right. 

But at the bottom of everything must 
be industry-—the determination, the will 
to succeed against all odds, the will to 
study. It 1s so easy to follow the low 
road; it is much easier than to follow 
the high read. That is why the low 
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road is far more crowded. I appeal to 
every one ot the young men who would 
come throuzh the Institute striving for 
high places in the banking profession, 
never to let themselves fail in industry. 

It is initiative, perhaps beyond any 
other quality, that will carry a man 
above the crowd, provided he has other 
basic qualifications. In the banking 
business, especially, initiative is needed. 
Many things have been done in the same 
way for so long that we are inclined to 
believe there is no other way to accom- 
plish them. It is true that prob- 
ably in three out of every five cases a 
better way, perhaps a more economical 
way, can be found. But it takes initia- 
tive to find new methods; it takes cour- 
age to get away from the beaten track, 
to offer new ideas, and to stand for them 
if we believe them to be right. 

Underlying all these qualities, there 
must be health, for without health 
neither brilliancy nor initiative can en- 
dure. I would rather have, in the or- 
ganization under my direction, a man 
with eighty per cent. ability and ninety 
per cent. health, than a man with ninety 
per cent. ability and eighty per cent. 
health. Without health a man must fol- 
low the low road; with it, if he develops 
the other essential qualities, he may 
travel the high road and what is more, 
he will be able to hold his place after he 
gets there. 

Recently I was asked this question: 
“Ts brilliancy or industry the most im- 
portant factor in attaining success?” 

To my iaind they are both important, 
but one without the other is worth noth- 
ing. Brillianey may carry a man for 
ward very rapidly, but his position can- 
not be sustained without industry; 
industry may carry a man to a certain 
point. but rever higher unless he can 
add that quality, brilliancy, which comes 
from a sharpening of the mind. from 4 
development of the qualities that are 
latent within each man. As President 
Coolidge has said, “All men are grea': 
it is merely a question of the degree of 
greatness and the quality thereof in 
each man.” 
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An Historical Exhibit of Unusual Interest 


ISTORY’S page is said to afford 
the best test of individual great- 
ness. A like principle applies 

to a bank. If through a long series 
of years it can show a record of 
strength, service 
and growth, we 
may be sure that it 
has in its constitu- 
tion and manage- 
ment the solid ele- 
ments of endur- 
ance. The past at 
least is secure. 
And the future has 
no safer guide 
than the lessons of 
the past. Nations, 
individuals and 
banks are inex- 
tricably bound by 
their traditions; 
and when_ these 
traditions are of 
proved soundness, 
no real desire can 
exist to escape 
from them. They 
have shown their 
worth in the 
trial by experi- 
ence. Their de- 
pendability as a 
chart for the fu- 
ture is therefore 
unassailable. 

It would be a mistake to assume that 
this allegiance to tradition and history 


is an evidence of want of regard for 
the spirit of wise progress by means of 
which alone an institution can adapt 
itself to the ever-changing conditions of 


the times. The very fact that a bank 
has lived and grown through all these 
chang:s itself proves the contrary. It 
proves also that this long history has 


developed principles and policies that 
have |een found uniformly successful 
howe: » much conditions may fluctuate. 
For ':-re are some things that never 


chan and among these enduring 





Section of wooden water pipe laid under the 
streets of New York City by the Manhattan 
Company in 1799, for the purpose of supplying 
“pure and wholesome water to the citizens of 
New York,” as provided by its charter. Sec- 
tions of this pipe were dug up over 100 years 
later in a fine state of preservation 


things are the principles that underlie 
the sound conduct of banking opera- 
tions. They are eternal as the hills. 
And the bank that never departs from 
them, whether the times may be good 
or bad, will always 
be sure to win and 
keep public con- 
fidence. 

But while ob- 
serving strictly the 
principles of sound 
banking, there is 
sufficient latitude 
for enlarging and 
improving the 
means and methods 
of public contact 
and _relations—of 
keeping ever alert 
to the growing de- 
mands for banking 
service. Here is 
where a bank may 
show that it is in 
the best sense pro- 


gressive. 
From the illus- 
trative material 


herewith presented 
it will be seen that 
the Bank of the 
Manhattan Com- 
pany, honorably 
linked with 125 
years of the his- 
tory of banking in New York, has 
fully kept pace with the ever-growing 
demands for greater public service. 

Some months ago the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company opened a com- 
modious new office at Madison avenue 
and Forty-third street in order to take 
care of the constantly growing need for 
banking facilities among the business 
houses located in this section. Shortly 
after the opening the various historic 
relics illustrated herewith were made 
use of in an unusually attractive win- 
dow display which aroused the interest 
and curiosity of the passers-by. 
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NESE Gividend DOOK probably the most famous autograph album and business roster of Old New York in existence 
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NEW OFFICE OF BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
Madison avenue and Forty-third street, New York. Grand Central Terminal in background 
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Alexander Hamilton’s account in 1803, entered by hand in hand ruled ledgers 





The original hand-fashioned front door lock of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
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Aaron Burrs 
Account in 1805 
Interes by hand 


tn hand ruled ledgers 
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Aaron Burr’s account in 1803, entered by hand in hand ruled ledgers 
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The dividend book of the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 1800, in which its shareholders receipted for 


tirst dividend paid upon their holdings. This record contains the signatures of many of the 
ost prominent men of their day, whose deeds were associated with the early history 
of the city and the foundation of many of the present great fortunes 
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This fine collection of old keys which were in use before the days of combination locks shows some of the 
adjustable and interchangeable devices which permitted simple and effective changes similar in effect to 
the modern combination lock. They are representative of the bank’s constant desire to give the utmost 
protection to the valuables in its care, a protection which has been held first in the minds of all those who 
have been in charge of the bank since it was chartered 
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The lower wooden pipe, which was part of the water system laid by the Manhattan Company in 1799, shows 
how the end of the log was shaped to make the joint with the next log. The joint thus formed 
was bound by an iron band. The smaller log, above, is a section of the intake pipe 
connecting the street main with houses 





Entrance to new office of Bank of the Manhattan Company on Madison Avenue at Forty-third Street 
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EDW'N G. FOREMAN, JR 
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OSCAR G. FOREMAN 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF THE FOREMAN BANKS OF CHICAGO 
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Foreman Banks Plan Large Expansion 


Will Rank Fifth Among Chicago Banks Through Increase in 
Capitalization From $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 


HE Foreman Banks of Chicago 

will increase their combined cap- 

ital and surplus from $6,000,000 
to $10,000,000 through a plan effective 
December 24, 1924. 

On November 7, last, stock in the 
Foreman Banks, held by members of the 
Foreman family since Gerhard Foreman 
founded his private bank in 1862, was 
offered to the public for the first time. 

The present capital of the Foreman 
National Bank is to be increased from 
$2,500,000 to $4,000,000 through sale 
of 10,000 new shares at $400 a share, 
$3,000,000 of which will be added to the 
surplus of the institution. This will 
make the surplus $4,500,000. The other 
5000 shares of new stock will be issued 
to present stockholders as a stock divi- 
dend. 

The capital of the state bank remains 
at $1,000,000, with a surplus of 
$500,000. 

The added stock will make the Fore- 
man National and Trust banks rank 
fifth in capitalization among banking 
institutions in Chicago. The Foreman 
banks, starting in 1897 with $977,- 
914.95 in deposits, have grown to $71,- 
806,846.19 in deposits as of October 10, 
this year, jumping from $33,237,642.37 
in 1921 to the present figure, the re- 
organization and expansion of the in- 
stitution coming in 1928. 

“The general public will be given op- 
portunity,” said Oscar G. Foreman, 
chairman of the board of the state and 
national banks, “to acquire a fourth 
ownership in the Foreman institutions. 


The bank also will increase its board 
of directors from five to such number 
as will permit representation of the 
various business enterprises of‘ Chi- 
cag 

capital stock, Mr. Foreman an- 
nour +d, will be increased from 25,000 
to 10.900 shares. Of the increase 5000 
sha ° will be distributed to present 
sto Iders as a stock dividend and 


the remaining 10,000 shares will be sold 
to the public at $400 a share. The 
$4,000,000 arising from the sale of 
these shares will be added to the cap- 
ital and surplus of the Foreman banks, 
which will then aggregate $10,000,000. 

“The capital stock of the Foreman 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Fore- 
man Securities Company,” said Mr. 
Foreman’s announcement, “‘is held for 
the benefit of the stockholders of the 
Foreman National. Thus the new stock- 
holders will, through their ownership 
of the stock of the National bank, ac- 
quire an interest in all the Foreman 
institutions. Initial dividends of 16 per 
cent. per annum on the new capitiliza- 
tion will be paid out of earnings, and 
after the payment of dividends a sub- 
stantial amount will be added annually 
to the surplus of the banks. In view 
of the record of uniformly good earn- 
ings of the Foreman banks this dividend 
policy is a conservative one.” 

Dividends heretofore have not been 
made public by the Foremans, as the 
stock has been held within the family. 
Subscriptions to the new stock are to be 
made directly to the bank, which re- 
serves the right, Mr. Foreman said, to 
make allotments in its discretion. Sub- 
scriptions are payable on or before 
December 28, a day before the new plan 
becomes operative. 

The Foreman institutions came into 
being in 1862 when Gerhard Foreman 
founded a private bank. In 1885 Oscar 
G. Foreman and Edwin G., sons of Ger- 
hard Foreman, succeeded to the busi- 
ness and continued it under the name of 
Foreman Brothers. In 1897 it was in- 
corporated as a state bank under the 
name of Foreman Brothers Banking 
Company. 

Edwin G. Foreman was the first 
president and continued in that capacity 
until his death in 1915. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Oscar G., who 
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continued as president until he was 
made chairman of the board in 1922. 
which position he now holds. Harold 
E.. Foreman has been president since 
On July 2, 1923, the Foreman 
National Bank came into being. 
There are five Foremans in the or- 
ganization now, Oscar G., chairman of 
the board; his son, Gerhard, vice- 
president; Harold E., president, and 
Alfred K. and Edwin G., Jr., vice- 


president. sons of the first president. 


1922. 
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GROWTIL IN DEPOSITS 


Following is 1 comparative table of 
growth in deposits of the Foreman 
Banks, accomplished without the aid of 
consolidations: 


January 25, 1897 S 977.914 
January 1, 1901 3,102,575 
January 1, 1906 5,227,250 
January 1, 1911 9,619,308 
January 1, 1916 14,319,395 
January 1, 1921 33,237,642 
October 10, 1924 71,806,846 


ae 


Winter Cruises of Interest to Bankers 


HA'T winter pleasure cruises are 

steadily gaining in popularity is 

evidenced by the large number of 
ships diverted from their regular 
schedules to make cruise voyages to 
various parts of the world. 

In point of tonnage the Mediter- 
ranean makes the greatest demand for 
the coming winter. No less than ten 
liners, totalling 233,776 tons, will sail 
from New York during January, Feb- 
ruary and March on pleasure cruises 
to this favorite resort of winter trav- 
elers. ‘Two of these ships are sched- 
uled to make two sailings each, which 
actually brings the number of cruises to 
twelve. 

The largest of the Mediterranean 
cruise ships, also the largest liner ever 
chartered for a voyage of this kind, is 
the White Star Liner. “Homeric,” sail- 
ing from New York on January 24 on 
the annual winter cruise de luxe of 
Thos. Cook & Son. The “Homeric” will 
take 500 cruise passengers to the prin- 
cipal interest in Southern 
Spain, French Northern Africa, the 
Riviera. Southern Italy, Greece, Con- 
stantinople, and the Holy Land, and six- 
teen days will be spent in Egypt. 

For the cruises around the world this 
winter. four liners, totalling 83,375 tons, 
will sail from New York in December 


points of 


and January: the S. S. “Belgenland” 
of the Red Star Line; the new Cunard 
cruising liner, “Franconia,” under char- 
ter to Thos. Cook & Son; the Canadian 
Pacific ““Empress of France,” and the 
Cunarder, “California,” chartered by 
Frank Clark. 

In addition to these are the regular 
sailings of the Dollar Line steamers 
around the world, which may be expect- 
ed to carry a number of American 
pleasure travelers. 

Winter cruises to the West Indies are 
scarcely less popular than the Mediter- 
ranean cruise. In addition to the 
regular cruise sailings twice weekly by 
the steamers of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, there will be ten special cruise 
sailings by North Atlantic liners: the 
S. S. “Orea,” the S. S. “Montroyal,” 
the S. S. “Megantic.” the S. S. “Reli- 
ance,” and also the S. S. ““Tuscania,” 
which will institute Cunard and Anchor 
line cruises to the West Indies, in con- 
junction with Thos. Cook & Son, who 
are to manage the shore excursions. 

These West Indies ships add 83,738 
tons to the cruise quota, which, includ- 
ing the cruise ships to South America, 
reaches a total of almost half a million 
tons of shipping diverted to pleasure 
cruises during the winter months. 
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Book Reviews 


Recottections oF a Busy Lire. By 
James B. Forgan. New York: The 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


Just a few weeks before Mr. Forgan 
was stricken with fatal illness a copy 
of this book was placed upon his desk, 
and it must have been a source of sat- 
isfaction to him to see this record of his 
banking career. It is a simple but 
impressive story, beginning at St. 
Andrews in Scotland and progressing 
through Canada, Minneapolis and 
Chicago, where the record was so re- 
cently finished. 

For a banker Mr. Forgan was for- 
tunate in his antecedents. His parents 
were of the sterling Scots stock, with 
large faith in religion, thrift, education 
and industry. He was brought up with 
good habits and good health, and to his 
native qualities he undoubtedly owed 
much of his success. As to this he says: 

“I have frequently been accredited 
with success and asked to what I at- 
tribute it. My answer has been that in 
so far as it was attributable to me at 
all, it could only be to my willingness 
to work hard at the job assigned to me 
and my readiness to seize opportunities 
as they came to me. Two facts in my 
business career afford me especial sat- 
isfaction and considerable pride. One 
is that only once had I to apply for a 
job and that I obtained through a com- 
petitive examination. The other is that 
never did I ask for an increase in salary. 
I have never occupied a position with 
which | was dissatisfied, nor was I look- 
ing specially for a change, or even for 
further promotion when the offer of a 
better position or promotion came to me. 
I simp!y did my level best to perform 
the dutics assigned to me, in the position 
[ occupied, and I found my advance- 
ment | pay were always well taken 


care o! these who had the dispensing 
of the 

lh Ss in this volume much val- 
ls ! ° 
uable ruction, not only as regards 
the t al side of the business in 


which Mr. l’organ was so long engaged, 
but with respect to the broader aspects 
of banking, and the principles underly- 
ing a sound currency and economic sys- 
tem. On these matters Mr. Forgan’s 
opinions justly carried great weight, 
and his advice in regard to financial 
legislation and banking administration 
was often sought. He was in fact one 
of the foremost banking authorities in 
America. ‘The esteem in which he was 
held by his banking associates in Chi- 
cago is evidenced by the fact that at 
twenty-five annual meetings of the Chi- 
cago Clearing-House Association he was 
elected to membership on the clearing 
house committee, and for twenty-one 
years was continuously elected as chair- 
man of that committee, retiring in Jan- 
uary, 1922. 

lor the first six years of the existence 
of the Federal Reserve System Mr. 
Forgan was president of the Federal 
Advisory Council and a member of the 
board of directors and executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Forgan became vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
January 2, 1892, and on December 2 
preceding the resources of the bank 
were $32,320,716. On December 31, 
1923, the aggregate resources of the 
First National Bank and of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, of both of 
which Mr. Forgan was chairman, were 
$388 341,927. 

In speaking of this growth, Mr. 
lorgan says: 

“My business success was, of course, 
co-ordinate with that of the banks I 
worked for, and their success was attrib- 
utable to the marvelous opportunities. 
they had for growth and development. 
. . . The fact is that the extraordinary 
business development of the United 
States and Canada during the past gen- 
eration has afforded opportunities for 
bankers and banking in both countries 
unparalleled in any previous generation 
in any country in the world’s: history. 
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All that we bankers had to do, there- 
fore, was to keep the middle of the road, 
manage the zffairs of our banks honestly 
and with ordinary care, and success for 
ourselves and our institutions was in- 
evitable.” 

In a general way this is of course 
true, but in Mr. Forgan’s case there 
were the foundations of character, of 
long and varied banking experience, of 
good judgment—and sound sense—and 
these elements were strongly contrib- 
utory to his success. 

Mr. Forgan was associated with 
several leading business enterprises 
outside his bank, and was widely active 
in benevolent work. His life was a 
busy one, but he seemed never to lack 
time when community service was 
needed. 

The record of a banking career like 
this from the most modest beginnings 
to a position near the top, clearly and 
simply told, in an interesting way, with 
occasional flashes of humor, and always 
with the air of dignity and truth, in- 
terests and commands respect by its 
simplicity and power. 


uy 


A Century or BANKING Progress. By 
William O. Scroggs, Ph. D. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In the preface of this book it is said: 
“‘No comprehensive and readable history 
of American banking is to be found be- 
tween the covers of any one book.” 
This lack “A Century of Banking 
Progress” adequately meets. But it does 
even more than that by presenting the 
salient facts of our banking and finan- 
cial history with unusual clearness and 
truth. 

The great epochs of American bank- 
ing are those of the early banks, with 
the struggie between special charters 
and free banking, the institution of the 
National Banking System and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. These respective 
epochs the author has carefully traced. 
Necessarily a great deal of attention 
has been devoted to the state bank notes 
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and to a description of the good and bad 
issues. The latter occupy most atten- 
tion, for the reason that they pre- 
dominated. 

As there is a manifest tendency in 
human nature to dwell upon injuries 
and to forget benefits, this probably ex- 
plains why the discredited state bank 
notes came in for such vigorous con- 
demnation while those of a different 
character—of which as the author 
points out there were many examples— 
seem practically forgotten. Vicious as 
many of the state systems of bank notes 
were, some of them that fell far short 
of complying with sound principles 
nevertheless performed no inconsider- 
able service in their day. They repre- 
sented the struggles of a pioneer com- 
munity, lacking adequate capital and 
banking machinery, to provide itself 
with a circulating medium. The at- 
tempts were often clumsy and funda- 
mentally wrong, but they did furnish a 
tool of some sort, crude as it undoubt- 
edly was. 

The author of this volume, while 
dealing fully with the bank notes that 
were based on wrong principles, does 
not fail to give due recognition to the 
other notes that were good, such as those 
of the New England banks, of Louisiana 
and some other states. 

It is to be regretted that in devising 
a new system of bank circulation Con- 
gress was moved by the bad examples 
instead of by the good. For it went to 
the extreme of destroying genuine bank 
notes altogether, and basing the cur- 
rency upon the faith and credit of the 
Government. This tendency persisted 
even when the Federal Reserve System 
was established, for while the basis of 
circulation was correctly altered from 
Government bonds to coin and commer- 
cial paper, the notes remained (as they 
virtually were under the national bank- 
ing system) obligations of the United 
States. 

The example of the New England 
banks, under the Suffolk System, point 
ed the way to the adoption of a safe 
and elastic bank-note circulation, but 
that way was not followed. As a result 
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we still have a circulation which is un- 
doubtedly sefe, from the standpoint of 
security and redemption, but which may 
be used—and is used—by the thousands 
of state banks as reserves, and there- 
fore is fulfilling a function that properly 
belongs to gold and to gold alone. 

There is an important point brought 
out in this volume which may well be 
remembered by students of American 
banking history. Reference is made to 
the inadequate reserves maintained by 
the New York banks, which prevented 
these institutions from properly ful- 
filling their functions as reserve banks. 

Very likely, had the banks of the 
three central reserve cities—New York, 
St. Louis and Chicago—relinquished 
some of their individualistic ambitions, 
and had formed a few institutions with 
large capital and reserve equipment, 
they might have been able to discharge 
their duties in a manner that would have 
forestalled the developments which ren- 
dered the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System a necessity. It must 
be admitted that they could hardly have 
done this without authority to issue 
their credit notes, an authority they 
lacked and one which Congress was in- 
disposed to grant. 

Dr. Scroggs pays a just and de- 
served tribute to the Federal Reserve 
System and to the banks of the country 
generally for the invaluable services 
performed during war times. What he 
says about the so-called deflation policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board in 1920 
ought to be read by the few misguided 
individuals who think that the Federal 
Reserve Board’s policy was due to the 
sinister promptings of selfish financial 
interests. The story is pronounced 
absurd, and as the author says, “if any 
criticism is to be made of the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1919 and 
1920 it should be for postponing the 
rate «vances too long and allowing an 


expansion of credit beyond the limits of 
safet:.” Why a different course could 
not }« followed, under the circum- 
stan: s. is fully explained. 


The concluding paragraph of the 
book. “ view of pending changes in our 


banking structure, will be found of 
special significance: 

“The next few years are fraught with 
great consequences for American bank- 
ing. The development of the past cen- 
tury has been a process of gradual evo- 
lution. The World War and its after- 
math have speeded up the process, but 
the trend that it will ultimately take— 
whether toward the maintenance of in- 
dependent but federated institutions, or 
whether toward consolidation into a few 
great systems—is not clearly indicated 
as these lines were penned. This will 
depend in large measure on the way in 
which the problems now pressing for 
attention are solved.” 

“A Century of Banking Progress” de- 
serves to rank among the best works 
ever published on American banking and 
financial history. It will prove most in- 
structive to all who wish to be thorough- 
ly and accurately informed on this im- 
portant subject. 


“Derricks oF Destiny,” the autobi- 
ography of Samuel Gamble Bayne. 
256 pages, with illustrations. New 
York: Brentano’s. Price, $3.00. 


“I was forced to become a banker,” 
wrote Samuel Gamble Bayne in his 
autobiography, recently published by 
Brentano’s. It was indeed a compulsion 
valuable to the financial world, for the 
work that this pioneer did has reached 
far beyond that great institution, the 
Seaboard National Bank, which he so 
securely planted in the City of New 
York. 

On leaving his native Ireland in 1869, 
Mr. Bayne was, as Professor Michael 
Pupin says in the introduction of this 
record of endeavor, more endowed by 
nature than fortune. As a financial 
agent for linen factors of Belfast, Mr. 
Bayne obtained a remarkable insight 
into banking methods. Through a 
steamship acquaintance he was diverted 
from his intention to promote cotton 
raising in the South, and instead went 
to Pennsylvania as a petroleum ar- 
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gonaut. He became an operator in oil, 
and also founded an oil well supplies 
company. 

It seems hardly conceivable that the 
securities and certificates of so basic an 
industry as that of petroleum mining 
would be considered “slippery stuff.” 
It is a fact that men who controlled vast 
oil properties were unable to get ade- 
quate banking facilities. 

Mr. Bayne, therefore, felt it incum- 
bent upon him to meet such a need. 





THE LATE SAMUEL GAMBLE BAYNE 


Organizer and chairman of the Seaboard National 
Bank, New York 


Thus. in 1880, he founded the First 
National Bank of Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania. with a capital of $100,000, ‘and 
became its first president. Many changes 
and chances came. but eventually it be- 
came a stalwart institution. 

After that. Mr. Bayne established 
several other banks in various parts of 
the country, and in 1883 he called into 
being the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York, becoming its president and 
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finally the chairman of its board. Con- 
servative financiers of his day pointed 
out to Mr. Bayne that no bank could 
succeed by serving only one industry, 
Within a few months, however, other 
banks showed their approval of Mr. 
Bayne’s innovation by also accepting oil 
securities as collateral. 

The Seaboard then found it necessary 
to embark upon a general banking busi- 
ness. In a very graphic way, Mr. 
Bayne tells the story of his consulting 
with the late Daniel O’Day, one of the 
directors of the Seaboard, as they met 
and sat on a dry goods box in a lonely 
little station half way between the 
metropolis and Buffalo to consider a 
change in policy. They decided to ex- 
tend the activities of the Seaboard all 
over the country by the establishment 
of allied banks under a system which 
Mr. Bayne called “banking by delega- 
tion.” The roll call of the Seaboard 
family numbered twenty-eight. 

Mr. Bayne’s story of how he per- 
fected this great chain of financial in- 
stitutions is. indeed. one of the romances 
of modern business. 

This autobiography is a most valu- 
able contribution to the record of Ameri- 
can industry and of American finance 
for the last fifty years, written by one 
who was, in the words of /Eneas, “a 
large part.” To use the expression of 
an old friend. “Sam Bayne has made 
history wherever he has gone, from boy- 
hood right down to the present,” and 
in no one of the many walks of life 
which he trod was he more of a history 
maker than in the realm of finance. 

“Derricks of Destiny” is a sturdy ac- 
count of one man’s life from youth until 
four score. The simple narrative of 
how the inexperienced Irish lad grew is 
an inspiring one. Young men who study 
how to succeed will find in this narra- 
tive the confirmation of that Addisonian 
line which runs “It is not for mortals to 
command success, but we will do more. 
Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” The rise 
of Mr. Bayne, due so much to his own 
vivid personality, to his iron will. and 
to his abounding good nature, was due 
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in large measure, as he so frankly tells 
us. to the influence of that master psy- 
chologist of all time, Dr. James McCosh, 
under whose influence he came when Dr. 
MeCosh was a professor at Queens Col- 
lege. Belfast. where Mr. Bayne was a 
student. Dr. MeCosh made the very 
first analysis of the American business 
mind in action and if he had had no 
other claim as a practical psychologist. 
his fame as an inspired trainer of the 
human will would have been secure as 
the preceptor of Samuel Gamble Bayne. 

The work abounds in many references 
to men of affairs such as the late J. P. 
Morgan. Sr., James A. Stillman, James 
J. Hill. Henry P. Davidson, and 
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especially the Standard Oil group, such 
as John D. Rockefeller, John D. Arch- 
bold, and H. H. Rogers. 

It is filled also with vivid stories of 
travel, and sprightly reminiscences of 
sports and the drama. It reveals the 
well rounded life of a typical American 
and a great banking pioneer. 

In the last chapter of the book, writ- 
ten apparently only a few days before 
his lamented death, Mr. Bayne envisions 
the future and expresses the hope that 
the institution he founded may continue 
to serve the people, and the nation. A 
proud man, indeed, must be he upon 
whose shoulders the mantle of such a 
prophet has fallen. 


Ui 
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Ohio Banks Show Strong Position 


HE position occupied by Ohio banks 

under state supervision is stronger 
now than ever before. This is indicated 
by the tabulation of the reports of con- 
dition of these institutions under the 
call of October 10, 1924. <A careful 
analysis would seem to warrant the con- 
clusion that the showing thus made by 
these banks is the finest reported in the 
history of the Department of Banks of 
the State of Ohio. 

Under this call resources and de- 
posits of the various classes are shown 
to overtop all records; holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds and other high grade se- 
curities by banks to be substantially 
increased; liabilities of banks to be 
materially reduced; reserves of banks 
to be unusually strong, and loans for 
real «state and other business enter- 


prises to be appreciably enlarged. 
tesources reach the unprecedented 
total of $1.916,237,424, a gain of more 
than =5.000.000 over the total for the 
call ot Jane 30, 1924, and a gain of 


more ‘han $194,000.000 over the total 
for the call of September 14, 1923, these 


gains evidencing the enormous volume 
of business handled by banks. 

Deposits of all classes totaled $1.- 
661,737,930, a gain of nearly $78,000,- 
000 over the total for the call of June 
30, 1924, and a gain of more than 
$176,000,000 over the total for the call 
of September 14, 1923, these gains ex- 
ceeding all expectations and setting new 
high levels. 

Savings deposits, which are included 
in the foregoing figures, totaled $774,- 
035,135, a gain of more than $16,000,- 
000 over the total for the call of June 
30, 1924, and a gain of nearly $88,000.- 
000 over the total for the call of Sep- 
tember 14, 1923. 

Time certificates (interest bearing 
deposits) also included in the figures 
for deposits, totaled $109,724,373, a 
gain of more than $6,000,000, and a 
gain of more than $9,000,000, respec- 
tively, for the two other calls. 

Banks have a smaller amount of pub- 
lic funds on deposit now than was in 
their care a year ago. The decrease in 
public funds so held during that period 
approximates $5,000.000. 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


HE country is entering a new 

business cycle which promises to 

continue upward through 1924 and 
in 1925, declares the Cleveland Trust 
Company, in its Midmonth Business 
Bulletin for November. ‘The cycle is 
being ushered in by conditions which 
have usually marked the inception of 
previous periods of sustained pros- 
perity. 

“The most important recent economic 
development is that during the past 
summer the old business cycle that 
began in 1921 came to an end, and a 
new one started,” says the bank. “So 
far, the most important fact about this 
new business cycle is that it is starting 
off with the combination of increasing 
industrial production, good agricultural 
prices, expanding exports, and easy 
credits, that has produced periods of 
sustained prosperity in the past.” The 
bank continues: 


Opposed to the favorable future that these 
conditions would seem to presage there are 
three obstacles which loom large in the sight 
of many observers. The first of these is the 


fear of greatly increased competition as the 
industrial nations of Europe become more 
prosperou . 

On careful examination this prospect does 
not seem particularly formidable. As the 
nations across the seas increase their out- 


puts of imonufactured goods, they also be- 
ree better customers for our raw ma- 
a, anc ‘or many of our fabricated ones. 
. er. ‘ve competed successfully with 


these nations before the war, and it seems 
probable that we shall still be able to do so 
now that they are handicapped by fluctuat- 
ing currencies, costly credit and political 
unrest. 

It seems likely that, despite their lower 
wage scales, we in the United States shall 
continue to be able to compete successfully 
with other nations in nearly all lines in 
which we have the advantage of mass pro- 
duction, much use of automatic machinery, 
or the economy of cheap raw materials. 

The'second suggested obstacle to sustained 
prosperity is our extremely high level of 
wages. But this is largely offset by the 
high purchasing power of our people, which 
results from these high wages. The third 
obstacle is seen in the belief that our in- 
dustries are suffering from general over- 
expansion of capacity. While there are 
some industries that are clearly over- 
equipped, it is hardly possible that this 
condition is a general one. 

For the first time since 1920 the purchas- 
ing power of farm crops has returned to 
above the pre-war level. This fortunate de- 
velopment probably marks the end of the 
prolonged farm depression of the past three 
years. It seems sure that the farmers will 
actually receive at least $700,000,000 more 
for their 1924 products than they did for 
those of 1923. 

Ten years ago the actual cost of providing 
shelter for a family in a new dwelling house 
or apartment in Cleveland was about $2000. 
Since that time the cost of construction has 
greatly increased, but the expense of the 
average single house has advanced even 
more than that of the corresponding ac- 
commodation for a family in an apartment. 
At the present time the cost of providing 
for a family by new construction in a house 
averages $5000, while the accommodation in 
the apartment costs about $3800. 
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FACTORS IN THE WAY OF PERMANENT 
PROSPERITY 


Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., the econ- 
omist of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, in a speech before the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Costs Association, ex- 
pressed his belief in the existence of a 
sound basis for business prosperity. He 
called attention, however, to three 
financial factors which should be altered 
if we wish to prolong the present prom- 
ising upward industrial move. He said: 


These financial factors are: (1) unduly 
high surtaxes; (2) unduly high tariff rates; 
and (3) unduly low Federal Reserve Bank 
rediscount rates, accompanied by excessive 
Federal Reserve Bank holdings of securities 
and paper bought in the open market. 

The present Federal Reserve Bank policy 
is giving us the illusion of abundant and 
cheap capital when what we really have is an 
abundance of short-time money market 
funds, due primarily to the great influx of 
gold followed by the injection of a large 
amount of unneeded Federal Reserve Bank 
credit into the money market. As commer- 
cial borrowing has not sufficed to make use 
of all this surplus money, a very substan- 
tial part of it has gone into the investment 
market, and bonds have risen very sharply 
in price. With a strong revival of com- 
merce and industry, money rates and in- 
terest rates may be expected to rise sharply, 
and even violently, from present levels unless 
there should be a very great further ad- 
dition to Federal Reserve Bank expansion, 
in which case an exceedingly unhealthy 
financial situation would be generated. We 
had best get rid of the artificial money 
market now, while commercial borrowing is 
still moderate, and before merchants and 
manufacturers have made large plans based 
on unduly cheap money. Commerce and in- 
dustry will then know where they stand 
and will not face a rude disillusionment 
later. 

The high Federal surtaxes of recent years 
have diverted an increasing amount of the 
investment funds of men of large wealth 
from active industry to tax exempt securi- 
ties. The reduction of the surtaxes in the 
recent tax legislation, from 50 to 40 per 
cent. on the large incomes, has not been 
adequate to make any real difference in this 
course of events. Taxable bonds must yield 
over 814 per cent. to equal a tax-free 414, 
per cent. bond to large tax payers at these 
rates. If, however, the 25 per cent. maxi- 
mum surtax rate, recently recommended by 
Secretary Mellon, plus the present maximum 
6 per cent. normal tax rate, were adopted, 
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a very substantial volume of investors’ capi- 
tal, now employed in tax-exempt, non- 
industrial bonds, would flow back into in- 
dustry. With these rates, a taxable invest- 
ment yielding 61% per cent. would be the 
equivalent of a 41% per cent. tax-exempt 
bond to a man of large wealth. By adopt- 
ing Secretary Mellon’s proposal we should 
reverse the flow of capital into the tax- 
exempt field. We should check the exces- 
sive growth of state and municipal debt in- 
curred largely for non-productive purposes, 
and, finally, we should increase very sharply, 
after a year or two, the Government’s in- 
come from taxation of large fortunes. 

With the turmoil of politics temporarily 
Guieted, it is possible to look at these ques- 
tions from a business point of view and to 
analyze them dispassionately. In the discus- 
sion of recent months Secretary Mellon’s 
proposals have been misrepresented, and it 
has been made to appear that he was trying 
to relieve the rich at the expense of the poor 
in the matter of Federal taxation. In so far 
as there is such an issue, it is not an 
issue between rich and poor, but it is rather 
an issue between wealth in the making and 
wealth that has already been accumulated 
and laid by. The existing Federal surtaxes 
fall heavily upon the most active and most 
successful business men who are making 
large fortunes. They fall lightly, or not at 
all, upon the men who have already made 
large fortunes, who have retired from busi- 
ness and who are content to live upon the 
income of tax-exempt securities. The estate 
of William Rockefeller, for example, held 
less than seven million dollars of Standard 
Oil stocks, whereas the value of his tax- 
exempt bonds was over forty-four million 
dollars. He paid much less in surtaxes to 
the Federal Government than would a man 
with one-fifth of his fortune who was en- 
gaged actively in business and who had the 
whole of his wealth engaged in productive 
enterprises. ; 

If we are to go on with the foreign loan 
policy which is necessary for the restoration 
of Furope and the restoration of our Euro- 
pean markets, it is necessary that Europe 
should be able to send goods and sell them 
in our markets in order to obtain the dol- 
lars with which to meet interest and amor- 
tization on the loans we make her. She 
must also sell goods here to get the dollars 
needed to buy our farm products and other 
export goods. We must receive a larger 
volume of goods from Europe if we are to 
reverse the one-sided flow of gold. The rise 
in farm prices during the current year has 
been primarily due to accidental circum- 
stances, notably the crop failure of Canada 
and reduced agricultural output in much of 
the rest of the world. If we wish to make 
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of a 
Real Bank 





Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 












Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 











permanent the restored balance between 
agriculture and industry, we must build on 
the revival of Europe and we must make it 
possible for a restored Europe to continue 
to buy our agricultural products. A more 
moderate tariff policy, which recognizes the 
essential connection between exports and 
imports, and which recognizes that interna- 
tional debts are to be paid primarily through 
the receipt of imports, seems clearly called 
for. 

If we can accomplish an early modification 
of our financial policy in these three par- 
ticulars, (1) lower surtaxes, (2) a more 
moderate tariff policy, and (3) a reversed 
Federal Reserve Bank policy, I see no rea- 
son why we cannot look for a prolonged 
period of sound industrial prosperity. 


SAYS VOTERS HAVE REJECTED QUACK 
REMEDIES 


“From the business man’s standpoint, 
the salient feature of the Presidential 
election was the crushing defeat of the 
radicals.” says President J. L. John- 
ston of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany. *'. Louis, in his monthly review 
of business. He continues: 


General conditions have been improving 
for some months, and now, with the repudia- 
tion of the various “isms” loudly voiced 
by a small minority, affairs will "progress 
under natural influences. The people of 
this country have shown in no uncertain 
terms that whatever may be the defects in 
our present system of government, quack 
remedies are not desired. This is not a 
political aspect of the question, except in 
the broadest sense; it is a matter of con- 
servation as opposed to destruction. We 
feel, therefore, that all Americans, except 
the disgruntled few, will feel thankful for 
this result of the election, whether or not 
their particular candidate was the successful 
one. 

Most visible signs seems to point toward 
further betterment in economic conditions. 
More than one conservative observer asserts 
that we are at the beginning of a long up- 
ward swing in the business “cycle.” Cer- 
tainly there are few indications of anything 
but increasing prosperity in the immediate 
future. The farmer’s position continues to 
get better, and there is now some basis for 
the hope that the post-war agricultural de- 
pression is ending. This is one of the most 
encouraging elements in today’s situation. 
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iy moving the grain crop remember 
that The Marine Trust Company has 
handled grain drafts for its correspond- 
ents for seventy-five years to their satis- 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 























SAYS WE WILL REACH NORMAL BY THE 
END OF THE YEAR 


The November Mid-Month Review 
of Business of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
comments on the business situation as 
follows: 


Various statistical measurements concur 
in indicating that business is definitely 
moving forward in a new cycle that began 
at the trough of the industrial depression 
terminating in June, 1924. Production in a 
large number of industries, taken collective- 
ly, is still below normal and has been below 
since April. With the present tempo fairly 
sure of at least a moderate acceleration, we 
can expect to reach normal by about the 
end of the year, unless some unpredictable 
disturbance should ensue. Credit conditions 


Uy 


seem unusually propitious for such an im- 
provement. The crops are moving toward 
their markets without causing anything but 
the merest ripple in money rates. The 
volume of outside bank clearingss has been 
very large, and this fact, taken in connection 
with the big total of freight transported, 
indicates the smoothness with which our 
economic life is now proceeding. Some 
wage reductions have been made and others 
are in prospect, and nearly everywhere the 
efficiency of workers is at a higher level than 
prevailed when business started to pull out 
of the 1921 depression. During the stressful 
interval between then and now, bankruptcy 
has purged trade and industry of their war 
fostered excess of concerns, and those that 
have survived must consequently be higher 
in average credit-stability than before. This, 
of itself, augurs well for business prosperity 
in the months ahead. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YORK INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 


An increase in the capital stock of the 
National City Bank of New York and the 
National City Company has been author- 
ized by the board of directors. The present 


000,000, to $50,000,000; the National City 
Company capital will be increased $2,500,000 
from its present $10,000,000 to $12,500,000, 
and the company’s surplus will be increased 
$2,500,000 from its present $10,000,000 to 
412,500,000. 

The action was taken in anticipation of 





CHARLES E., 


cap ind surplus for the two affiliated 
nstitutions will be increased to the new 
im , as follows: 

National City Bank capital will be in- 
ere $10,000,000 from its present $40,000,- 
O00 $50,000,000; the bank’s surplus will 
he sed $5,000,000 from its present $45,- 


MITCHELL 


President National City Bank and National City Company, New York 


a world-wide expansion in business, the Na- 
tional City Bank having branches in prac- 
tically all parts of the world. Charles E. 
Mitchell, president both of the bank and of 
the National City Company, in announcing 
the increase, said that the benefits expected 
from the reparation settlement were already 
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It has the largest circulation of any English language 
daily in the Far East. 


It has more than double the combined paid circulation 


of all the other English language dailies in J apan. 


It has its own exclusive correspondents at all impor- 
tant centers in the Far East. 


It has its own direct cable news service from the 
United States and Europe, and also receives every 
reliable news service available in the Far East. 


It carries the largest volume of paid advertising of 
any daily, vernacular or foreign, in Japan. 


It is read by the most influential people in Japan, 


Korea, North China and Siberia. 


It is edited and published by B. W. Fleisher, who 
also publishes The Trans-Pacific Weekly. 


American Office 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
JOSEPH P. BARRY, General Manager 
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appearing and that the domestic situation 
spoke for itself. 

The directors announced that new stock 
would be offered to shareholders, subject to 
ratification of the plan by them at their an- 
nual meeting on January 13 next. The price 
to stockholders will be $200 a share, against 
its current market price of around $460 a 
share, on the basis of one share of addi- 
tional stock for every four shares owned by 
the stockholder. In this way $20,000,000 in 
all will be acquired, which will be used for 
enlarging the capital structure. 

With a combined capital and surplus of 
$100,000,000 the National City Bank in the 
last thirty-three years has grown fifty times 
over. The final statement of 1891 showed a 
capital of $1,000,000, a surplus of $1,000,000 
and deposits of $17,600,000. Ten years later, 
capital had been increased to $10,000,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits combined to 
$6,600,000, while deposits increased to $160,- 
000,000. In 1911, capital had been increased 
to $25,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits to $26,600,000 with deposits of $203,- 
000,000. ‘Ten years later, capital went te 
$40,000,000, surplus to $45,000,000 and de- 
posits to $649,000,000. In its last statement, 
the same capital and surplus were reported, 
while deposits moved up to $830,110,578. 
Total resources of the bank, as in its last 
report, were $1,034,786,124. 

In connection with the new offer of stock 
to shareholders, the bank announced that “it 
is proposed to issue transferable warrants 
of subscription on January 14, 1925, to 
shareholders of vecord on January 10, 1925, 
calling for payment in full on or before 
February 16, 1925. Subscription rights will, 
therefore, be on the basis of one new share 
of stock of the bank for each four shares 
held by shareholders of record on January 
10, 1925, such new shares to carry the in- 
dorsement evidencing proportionate bene- 
ficial interest in the capital stock of the 
National City Company, which is carried by 


all shares now outstanding. The new stock 


will rank for dividends from February 15, 
1925 
SWIss BANK APPOINTS NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Chi es Berthoud, 68 William street, New 
York, been appointed New York repre- 


sentat of the Banque Commerciale De 
Bale. ‘yr. Berthoud has had a long bank- 
ing ex: 


ience and his appointment will 
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We extend to you our 
Galiday Greetings 
and wish you a very 
Merry Christmas 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Four Offices: 


Main and Seneca Sts. (Head Office) 
Niagara and Virginia Streets 

Main St. at Tupper (Uptown Office) 
Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 


























make it possible to give increased impor- 
tance to this bank’s relations with New 
York and the United States in general. 

In a letter sent to American banking in- 
stitutions the Banque Commerciale De Bale 
says: 

“We earnestly hope that thanks to the 
co-operation of Charles Berthoud, who has a 
long banking experience and is fully ac- 
quainted with the usances, etc., of your mar- 
ket, it will be possible to give increased 
importance to our relations with New York 
and the U. S. A. in general, and we trust 
that you will find it convenient to make 
use of our intermediary for your operations 
on this side. 

“Our representative is readily at your 
service for furnishing you with any informa- 
tion you may desire and he will be glad to 
transmit to us any special inquiries or 
business proposals. Your eventual sugges- 
tions will of course have our best considera- 
tion and you may believe us that we shall 
at all times do our utmost in order to facili- 














Prorits - 


GENERAL BANKING 





The New Way of Giving 


Persons of means who plan bequests for benevolent and educa- 
tional purposes now have available a new medium which will 
add immeasurably to the benefits they wish to confer. 

The New York Community Trust assures not only scrupulous care 
and fidelity as regards immediate objectives, but offers the added 
feature of flexibility to meet changing conditions and needs. 
This Company, as a trustee under the New York Community Trust, 
nvites inquiries from prospective donors, and will gladly forward 
printed matter outlining the many interesting features of this 
modern method of making bequests. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capita, Suretus AND UNbpivipep 


New York 


: $7,350,000 


AND Trust SERVICE 








tate transactions between your valued insti- 
tution and this bank. Mr. Berthoud will 
furthermore be pleased to quote you reg- 
ularly our discount rates for prime Swiss bank 
acceptances, commercial bills, and, upon ap- 
plication, he will also submit to you our 
best terms and conditions for the various 
current transactions.” 

CELEBRATES 


CHASE NATIONAL 


ANNIVERSARY OF MERGER 
Officers and directors of the Chase 
National Bank and the Chase Securities 


Corporation, New York, attended recently 
an informal dinner at the Park Lane, given 
in connection with the third anniversary of 
the merger of the Metropolitan Bank with 
the Chase. President Albert H. Wiggin 
presided. In the course of an address he 
referred to matters of interest affecting the 
bank in the year and to the remarkable 
growth of the institution in the forty-seven 
years of its existence. 

During the year the following additions 
occurred in the personnel of the bank: 
Elisha Walker was elected a director. Elias 
M. Johnson and Lee W. Maxwell were ap- 
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pointed to the advisory board of the Madi- 
son avenue branch. Miss Mary Vail Andress 
was made assistant cashier, Miss Alice Fair- 
brother assistant manager of the Madison 
avenue branch; John G. Peterson, assistant 
manager of the foreign department; Louis 
A. Bruenner, assistant manager of Maiden 
Lane branch and John D. Ravene, assistant 
manager of the Prince street branch. 

On the date of the merger of the Metro- 
politan Bank, November 22, 1921, the Chase 
had 55 officers and 1140 employees. Now 
there are 66 officers and 1480 employees. 

Growth of the Chase National Bank is 
visualized by the following figures of re- 
sources since the bank was organized in 
1877. 


1877 i séin eck . $ 1,042,009 
1887. envias vondaiisdéunbencnbesnenneons 9,560,235 
See 36,391,650 
1907 .. 114,310,479 
1917 need Se 422,460,081 
1924 (October 10). 560,490,403 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE 


BANKERS FORUM 


The annual banquet of the Bankers Forum 
in honor of the new president of the 
American Bankers Association will be held 



































Checking Balances Doubled 
by a Washington Banker 























--justified in my claim that this campaign 
was the most successful and profitable use 
of direct mail within my experience. 
—~ 
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Bankers Service 
Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street 

New York City 
Without charge or obligation send us 
f details, serrples and prices cn ycur plan for 
increasing checking balances as used by Washingt on 
Loan and Trust Co, 
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HE above picture shows Fre 
continuously on the board of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York for fifty-three years. He is depositing with his grandson, Frederic 


Stevens Allen, an officer of the 
deposit vaults at the new Madison 


deric W. Stevens who has _ served 


bank who has charge of the safe 
avenue office of the bank, the bank’s 


first safe deposit box, in which is enclosed the oldest outstanding unpaid 


Government bond. The bond is 


dated May 5, 1794. Mr. Stevens is 


using in the transaction a quill pen that was used by John Q. Jones, 
an early president of the bank. Mr. Stevens was elected to the board 
of directors of the Chemical ten years before Percy H. Johnston, now 
president of the bank, was born. The Chemical Bank is celebrating this 


year its 100th anniversary. 


on December 13, 1924, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. The guest of honor is William 
Ki. Knox, president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank. 

According to Romaine A. Philpot, chair- 
man of the Bankers Forum, about 700 reser- 
vations have been requested within a very 
few days. The speakers at the banquet will 
be Dwight W. Morrow, Lewis E. Pierson, 
George V. McLaughlin, Stephen Baker and 
Arthur S. Somers. 

Requests for reservations of one or more 
tables, each seating ten persons, have been 
received from the National City Bank, 
Chase National Bank, Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Company, United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Bowery Savings Bank, Greater New 


York Savings Bank, Fidelity International 
Trust Company, Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Franklin Savings Bank, Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, Coal & Iron Na- 
tional Bank, American Trust Company, New 
York Trust Company, Empire Trust Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Trust Company, Pacific 
Bank, Guaranty Trust Company and many 
other New York City and Brooklyn bank- 
ing institutions. Indications are that every 
important bank in the vicinity of New York 
will be represented at the banquet. 


LARGEST CHRISTMAS CLUB IN 
UNITED STATES 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, is said to operate the largest 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 





BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


2 UNIMINUNAAAUHUNALU AUNT 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 





CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


a er 








Christmas club in the United States at its 
twenty-nine branches. It has 65,000 mem- 
bers, with a total deposit of approximately 
$3,000,000. 

Christmas Club savings in 6000 banks 
throughout the country are said to amount 
this year to approximately $245,856,000, and 
will be distributed to over 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. Herbert F. Rawll, president of the 
Christmas Club, estimates that the fund will 
be distributed this year approximately as 
follows: 


% 
For Christmas spending 45 $109,734,750 
Redeposited in permanent sav- 
ings schledanaaenssccemnpaiamnicuasibennnilensaee 68,279,400 
Insurance premiums and mort- 
gage interest a 12 
Taxes 11 


Fixed charges maturing in De- 
. sa .4 


cempbder 


NEW OFFICE FOR AN OLD BANK 


The banking office of The Bank of New 
York & Trust Company, New York, has 
been consolidated with the trust office at 
52 Wall street where this office has been 
located since 1830. ‘The office at 52 Wall 
street will hereafter be known as the main 
office and has been extensively remodeled 
and improved. Spacious offices with new 
vaults and modern equipment have been 
provided for all departments. The location 
at 48 Wall street, the home of the banking 


office since 1797, will continue to be the 
office of the export, import and foreign 
exchar departments, and will hereafter be 
known the foreign department. 

Edwin G. Merrill, president, in reviewing 
the his of the bank said: 

“The k of New York and Trust Com- 
pany sents the consolidation of two 
of the st banks in the United States: 
the B f New York, founded in 1784, 
and the York Life Insurance and Trust 





Company, established in 1830. ‘These banks 
were amalgamated in September, 1922, under 
the direction of Herbert L. Griggs as chair- 
man of the board.” 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 
James H. Perkins, president of the 


Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New 
York, has been appointed chairman of the 





JAMES H. PERKINS 
President, Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New 
York, appointed chairman of Committee on 
Federal Legislation 














DONSTEEL 


VAULT DOOR 


Built by Tr Mosier Sarr Co. 


DONSTEEL 


1. Cannot be penetrated by 


OXY-ACETYLENE TORCHES 


2. Cannot be penetrated by 


DRILLS 


3. Cannot be shattered by 
EXPLOSIVES 


Under Burglarious Conditions 
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Mr. F. Le Moyne Page 
Sec’y of the PENNSYLVANIA TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, says: 


* When Donsteel was first presented for our consideration, 
it had not yet been installed in any other bank. Naturally, 
the exhaustive tests conducted under our own personal 
supervision were very severe because we felt that the 
strongest protection was none too good for our customers 
and our own securities. The tests conclusively proved to 
our satisfaction that Donsteel was the most invulnerable 
metal in existence and impossible to penetrate by torch, 
power drill or shocks, and we are proud to have been the 
first bank in Pennsylvania to use the world’s latest safest 


discovery in metallurgy —DONSTEEL.” 


The above is an extract from one of the many 
testimonials on file 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


Factories Hamilton, Ohio Largest Safe Works in the World 
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New York State Bankers Association’s 
Committee on Federal Legislation. Jerome 
Thralls, vice-president of the Discount 
Corporation of New York, will also serve on 
this committee. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK OPENS 
TWO NEW OFFICES IN WEEK 


Archibald C. Emery, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank of 130 West Forty- 
second street, New York, has accomplished 
the unusual feat of opening two new offices 
of the bank within a week. 

Realizing the needs of the fast-growing 
section of the Bronx in the neighborhood of 
170th street between Jerome avenue and the 
Grand Concourse for local banking facili- 
ties, and with the assurance of the support 
of the Merchants Association, the officers of 
the bank leased the premises at 96 and 98 
East 170th street and opened an office on 
November 17. 

On November 22, an office at 215-33 
Jamaica avenue, Queens Village, Long 
Island, was opened to care for the banking 
needs of the local business men and to en- 
able their families to deposit their thrift 
funds. 

Both offices are open from nine in the 
morning until eight in the evening, giving 
merchants and individual depositors ample 
time to make their deposits. 


U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST TO 
OPEN NEW OFFICE 


Announcement is made by the United 


States Mortgage and Trust Company, New _ 


York, of plans for the opening, about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925, of a new branch office in the 
Grand Central Palace Building, southwest 
corner of Lexington avenue and 47th street. 
This will be the fourth uptown office of the 
company, the others being located at Broad- 
way at 73rd street, Madison avenue at 74th 
Street, and 125th street at 8th avenue. 


ELECTED ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 


The hoard of trustees of the Williams- 
burgh savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
their r-vular monthly meeting held Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, at the bank, unanimously elected 
Milto: Andrews assistant comptroller of 
that in‘ tution. 

Mr. -drews’ banking career dates back 
to 1%" hen he joined the clerical force of 


IS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 

transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


$3,000,000 


Capital 
Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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FURS FOR XMAS 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility | 
Are Always Appreciated 


Our | 
Assortment 

Includes | 
Everything 


Fashionable in | 


COATS 

WRAPS 

SCARFS 
JACQUETTES 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. | 
Strictly Reliable Furs 


126 WEST 42d STREET NEW YORK 
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the Williamsburgh as bookkeeper. His 
promotion comes as a recognition of cap- 
able and faithful service. In his long ex- 
perience he has served in every department 
of the bank, but in recent years has special- 
ized in the bond and mortgage department. 


PLAINFIELD BANKS PLAN MERGER 


The officers and directors of the two larg- 
est banks in Plainfield, N. J., The Plainfield 
Trust Company and The City National Bank, 
have decided upon a merger. Coincident 
with this announcement, plans for a new 
banking hame on the present site of the 
Plainfield Trust Company were made public. 

Harry H. Pond, president of The Plain- 
field Trust Company, recently gave out the 
following statement: 

“Extensive plans for our new building, 
approved by the board of directors, com- 
plete the first step in bringing together 
Plainfield’s two largest banks, The City 
National and The Plainfield Trust Company. 
The new structure will be erected upon the 
present site of The Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany at the corner of Park avenue and 
Second street, extending forty-five feet in 
the rear with an additional frontage of 
twenty-four feet on Park avenue, covering 
the site of the Sterling Building, the pur- 
chase of which by The Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany constituted one of the largest real 
estate deals consumated in the city in re- 
cent years, and provides an ideal location for 
the new banking house. 

“Conscious of the needs of a growing city, 
the board of directors have decided upon 
elaborate plans which will result in a struc- 
ture that will be a monument to civic pride 
as well as affording the most up-to-date, 
modern facilities for the convenience and 
comfort of our patrons. 

“It is to meet the needs of a greater 
Plainfield and vicinity that the officers and 


directors of the two banking institutions de- 
cided upon the merger of Plainfield’s two 
largest banks.” j 

During the past five years the combined 


Capit 
both 


surplus and undivided profits of 
nks have increased $825,935.76 and 


today smount to $2,020,526.90. Combined 
depo are $17,000,000 and total resources 
$20.0 100. 

Si the organization in 1875 of The City 
Nati Bank and the incorporation in 1902 
of 7 


‘lainfield Trust Company, both have 
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i building, now under construc- 
tion for the Peoples Bank of Pots- 
dam, N. | = will be for the use of the 
bank only. Its design is Corinthian, 
the exterior being of Indiana limestone. 
The banking room has a high ceiling, 
which allows for a mezzanine in the 
rear where the directors room wi 
located. Here there will also be oath 
cient space for other departments of the 
ank. he entire equipment is of the 
highest uality, and in keeping with the 
design of the building, thus providing 
handsome as well as adequate quarters 
for the customers of the bank. 





Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


¢c Architects and Bank Engineers 
19 West 44th Street . New York 











floors. 








GERRES 


To Bank Executives— 


Office buildings act like tall chimneys; the rising heated air 
draws in poisonous automobile exhaust gases on the lower 
These poisonous gases diffuse throughout the 
entire building, exerting their insidious and malignant 
effect on occupants who are already handicapped by the 
vitiated air of poorly ventilated offices. 


The Gerdes Method of Ventilation with unheated fresh air, 
prevents the infiltration of poisonous and dust-laden air, and 
maintains indoors a healthful and invigorating atmosphere. 


Write for descriptive booklet giving references of the 
‘highest character 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. EK. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERRES 














stood for the highest ideals in banking ser- 
vice. 

The new building will add to the efficiency 
and expedite the handling of the increased 
volume of business, making possible the same 
high degree of service for which the institu- 
tions have been known in the past. 

The directors of The City National Bank 
have agreed to sell their present building at 
the corner of Front and Park avenue to The 
Plainfield Savings Bank. The City National 
Bank will continue at the present location 
until the physical consolidation with The 
Plainfield ‘Trust Company is effected. No 
immediate change will be made in the con- 
ducting of the business of the two institu- 
tions. 

The board of directors of ‘The Plainfield 
Trust Company is composed of the vice- 
presidents of two of New York’s largest 
financial institutions, the president of a 
prominent New Jersey trust company, the 
ex-commissioner of banking and insurance 
for New Jersey, the manager of a large 
local manufacturing industry, the president 
of a successful business, three attorneys, a 
director of a railroad, and two retired busi- 
ness men, who are able to devote more than 
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the usual amount of time to the company’s 
interests. 

The board of directors of The City Na- 
tional Bank includes the president of the 
local savings bank and head of several cor- 
porations, an attorney, a prominent physi- 
cian, a member of a New York brokerage 
firm, and two men actively associated in city 
affairs. 

The officers of The Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany are: Harry H. Pond, president; 
Augustus V. Heely, vice-president; Dewitt 
Hubbell, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer; F. Irving Walsh, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; H. Douglas Davis, trust officer 
and assistant secretary; Russell C. Doer- 
inger, assistant treasurer; Marjorie E. 
Schoeffel, assistant secretary. 

The directors of The Plainfield Trust 
Company are: Charles W. McCutchen, 
chairman of the board; Henry M. Cleaver, 
Arthur E. Crone, Leroy H. Gates, Fred- 
erick Geller, Arthur M. Harris, Augustus 
V. Heely, Edward H. Ladd, Jr., Harry H. 
Pond, Charles A. Reed, Frank H. Smith, 
John P. Stevens, Samuel Townsend, Corne- 
lius B. Tyler, Lewis E. Waring. 

The officers of The City National Bank 
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are: Louis K. Hyde, president; Arthur E. 
Crone, cashier; H. H. Coward, assistant 
cashier; D. M. Runyon, assistant cashier; 
George E. Volk, assistant cashier. 

The directors are: Dewitt Hubbell, Louis 
kK. Hyde, Dr. B. Van D. Hedges, J. F. 
MacDonald, Asa F. Randolph, F. T. Wood- 
hull. 


WIGGIN MADE DIRECTOR OF 
JERSEY INSTITUTION 


Albert H. Wiggin, president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, has been elected 
a director of the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of N. J. 


CALWELL SUPPORTS VICTORY 
HALL PROJECT 


Charles S. Calwell, president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia, 
in one of his original and stimulating notes 
that appear each month under his signature, 
centered at the top of the first page of The 
Corn Exchange, monthly magazine of his 
bank, makes an appeal to the civic pride of 
the people of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Calwell suggests a plan through which 
the city could start at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial what would become annual events. He 
strongly supports the building of a great 
meeting hall, Victory Hall, which he says 
“as yet seems just a hazy possibility.” 
“But,” adds Mr. Calwell, “given a purpose, 
perhaps we can concentrate on getting ready 
for our guests, and in this city of homes add 
one large one that may house many inter- 
ests.” 'I'o quote Mr. Calwell further: 

“In all plans for the Sesqui-Centennial we 
hear constantly of the stadium to hold count- 
less numbers of visitors. But there must be 
something other than sports to attract 
visitors here, and as yet no definite plan has 
been revealed. 

“Why not follow in the direction pointed 
by Franklin Institute and the Carpenters? 


Draw here, for conference and entertain- 
ment, congresses in music, art, education and 
letters, medicine, science and industry—the 
list is only suggestive—and we could start at 


the Sesqui-Centennial celebration what 
would become annual events. 

“Of cise, to do this we must have some 
adequate .eeting place, and as yet Victory 
Hall S just a hazy possibility. But 
given a pose, perhaps we can concentrate 
on gett eady for our guests, and in this 


city of es add one large one that may 
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house many interests. Let our city take its 
rightful place and become a mecca for con- 
ference and advancement and a broadcast- 
ing station of great power.” 


R. J. MILLER JOINS PEOPLES 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


R. J. Miller, for the past two years chief 
examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, has been elected assistant to the 
president of the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, according to an an- 
nouncement made by A. C. Robinson, presi- 
dent of that organization. Mr. Miller is a 
Pittsburgh man, having been engaged in the 
banking business in this city from 1907 to 
1916 when he was appointed a national bank 
examiner. During 1917-1919 he served as 
a Lieutenant in the United States Army. 
His special work will be in promoting the 
mutual interests of the associated banks, 
namely—Peoples Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, East End Savings and 
Trust Company, Oakland Savings and Trust 








RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift & Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 
WILLIAM PADGET - President 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Audits «4 Systems | 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
| thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
| ing systems for banks, 
| trust companies, and | 
foreign exchange de- | 
partments. | 


| McArdle, | 
| Djorup & McArdle 


— 








42 Broadway, New York 








Company, Dormont Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Squirrel Hill Bank, and the Metro- 
politan Savings Bank and Trust Company. 
These banks, in connection with the First 
National Bank at Pittsburgh, are known as 
the Associated Banks, having total resources 
of more than $139,000,000.00. 


YOUNG PHILADELPHIA BANKER 


There was a time, not so many years ago, 
when bankers, like Supreme Court Judges, 
were thought by the public to be unfitted 
for their duties unless they had attained the 
dignity of a ripe old age. Of late, in the 
realms of finance as well as in business of 
all classes, younger men have been awarded 
positions of great responsibility and impor- 
tance and they have gained through their 
abilities the absolute confidence of the 
public. 

In Philadelphia among the members of the 
banking team built up by C. Addison Harris, 
Jr., president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, is Arthur B. Dauphinee, senior vice- 
president, the chief's right hand man. 


There are few young men at the age of 
thirty-six who can boast of the progress of 
this young and aggressive banker. 

He was educated in the public schools of 
Philadelphia and later graduated from 
Brown Preparatory School. 

When only a young lad Dauphinee began 
his business career by selling local news- 
papers and the Saturday Evening Post. In 
1907 he accepted the position as bookkeeper 
with the Franklin Trust Company and from 
that time on he has by persistent and con- 
scientious effort and working long hours 
gradually made his way through the ranks, 
advancing step by step until he reached the 
position he now occupies. 

He is trustee of the Keystone Indemnity) 





ARTHUR B. DAUPHINEE 


Senior vice-president Franklin Trust Company, 
Philadelphia 


E:xchange, a director of the Walnut Street 
B. & L. Association and Henry N. Wessel 
Bb. & L. Association, treasurer of the Day 
and Night B. & L. Association and Thos. E 
Coale B. & L. Association. ; 

Mr. Dauphinee enjoys a wide circle of 
close business and personal friends which ” 
a pleasing tribute to the manner in hich his 


success has been achieved. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE election has lent a new impetus to 

the improvement which was already 
under way in New England’s major indus- 
tries. All through October there was a slow 
but steady improvement in the great textile 
industry. Labor conditions had improved, 
prices were steady and the outlook was 
such that manufacturers were inclined to 
increase output a bit. The only cloud on the 
horizon was the disposition of buyers to 
cling rather closely to the old hand-to-mouth 
method of buying. For a time this was 
attributed to the uncertainty over prices, 
but as prices steadied and remained stable 
other explanations had to be sought, and 
the election seemed to afford the best ex- 
planation. The pre-election question in the 
textile trade was whether or not the tariff, 
taxation and foreign relations were going to 
remain in the same hands or pass into those 
of another party with different views on 
those vital subjects. The result of the elec- 
tion pleased the textile industry; the magni- 
tude of the revolt against radicalism, as 
evidenced by the combined votes for Re- 
publicans and Democrats, pleased the trade 
still more, and since the election the whole 
trade has responded with a new impetus. 
Buying has taken on a more forward tone; 
there is more disposition to stock up, more 
disposition to increase employment, and less 
disposition to continue the campaign for a 
lowering of wage scales. The most recent 
financial reports of several big factors in 
the textile industry had cast a good deal 
of gloom over the trade, but the election 
and the proved prospects have done much 
to dispe! this gloom. 
The shoe and leather trades also are feel- 
ing bet 


The election results, per se, 
perhaps 


int less to these trades than they 


did to textile trades, but the new psy- 
chology “better times to come” has had 
its effec shoe and leather circles and 
plans arc tready under way for a broad- 
ening ot operations on a basis that was 


already sound even before election. The long 
spell of mild, open weather during October 
and early November served as a check on 
the retail shoe trade, but dealers felt that 
it was merely postponing, temporarily, a 
good run of business which was sure to 
come, so they have been buying rather 
freely. 

Hardware, machinery and tool lines have 
been showing slow but steady improvement 
for the past three months, and this improve- 
ment is now expected to speed up a bit. 

During October there was a slight im- 
provement in the employment situation in 
New England. The preceding month had 
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“A CENTURY 
BANKING PROGRESS 









fy 
Willham O.Scroggs. Ph.D: 





The clear story of 
American Banking 


from the simple beginning to the com- 
plex financial system developed today, 
outlined and interestingly told in A 
CENTURY of BANKING PROG- 
RESS by William O. Scroggs, Ph. D., 
of the financial staff of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. Just published, 330 pages 
with illustrations. $3.50 at bookstores 
or from the publishers. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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Encyclopedia of 
Banking and Finance 


Compiled by GLENN G. MUNN 


Contains 600 pages and over 
3000 terms relating to money, 
credit, banking practice, his- 
tory, law, accounting and 
organization, foreign ex- 
change, trusts, investments, 
speculation, markets and 
brokerage. 


600 pages—Price delivered $10 


Examine this New Book at Your Own Desk 


coupon below you may exam- 

ine this important new book at 
your own desk without cost or obliga- 
tion and decide for yourself whether 
you wish to keep it for your financial 
library. 

You will find in this book under 
one cover a description of every 
term, expression or phrase used in 
banking and finance. This means 
not just a dictionary definition of 
various terms but a complete treatise 
on the subject and a list of references 
to additional books for those who 
wish to investigate any particular 
subject in greater detail. 


B’ simply signing and mailing the 


One of the most valuable features 


of the book is the inclusion of the 
complete text of all important legis- 
lation involving business or finance 
such as the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, the National 
Bankruptcy Act, the Bill of Lading 
Act, the Cotton Futures Act, etc. 


By keeping a copy of this book on 
your desk you may have available 
at any time information on any sub- 
ject that is liable to come up in 
connection with your daily work. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
See and examine the book for your- 
self. Mail the coupon today before 
the first edition is sold out. 





Approval Order 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray Street, New York City. 


1924 





You may send me on approval one copy of your new ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


I will remit $10 or return the book to you within five days after I receive it. 
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ness and Sport Wear. 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - 


Steubenville 
Toledo 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 








Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 


Golf Jackets and 


Tailor 
315 Firtn Avenuz, New Yor 


Our services can be had in the following cities: 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
My represeniative visits the above cities once every month 





























shown quite a marked improvement and 
some disappointment was expressed over the 
fact that October did not maintain the pace 
already set. This slowing down was largely 
due to the uncertainty over the election, 
for since the election there has been a no- 
ticeable improvement. 

Money conditions show little change. Rates 
are low, the commercial demand is only mod- 
erate, and while the demand for mortgage 
loans has increased somewhat, it is by no 
means heavy enough as yet to tax the sup- 
ply of available funds. 

The real estate market has felt the quiet- 
ing influence of the lateness of the season, 
but it is still above normal. Present activity 
is less spotty than was the case during the 
busier season, and is now spread pretty 
evenly over practically every class of real 
estate except speculative developments which 
are still abnormally quiet under the in- 
fluence of the banks. The building industry 
has enjoyed a busy season ever since it 
recovered from the short spring slump. 
There is nothing like a building boom under 
way, but the outlook is good for a fairly 
comfortable employment of the whole build- 
ing trade well into the winter. Building 
prices are on a level which has been main- 
tained long enough to become recognized as 


a new normal, and this fact is bringing an 
increasing amount of investment funds into 
real estute and building activities. 
& 
BOSTO™’ BANK REVIEWS THE WOOL 
SITUATION 

Comr «ting on the wool market the New 
Englar *tter of the First National Bank 
of Bos Lys: 


“The col market outlook is decidedly 


better. Certain mills which delayed in buy- 
ing just prior to the election acted quickly 
in covering during the days immediately 
following November 4. Consumption at the 
mills has been increasing recently, Septem- 
ber Government returns showing an increase 
of some 5,000,000 pounds over August in 
the consumption of wool in condition re- 
ported; the October returns doubtless will 


To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects \t is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 

By Giving Them a You can do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them en 

your bank and its services. 


This company can supply 
you with a deposit b building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 

ank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


Begin Building Now. To-day is not too soon to 


begin a campaign for new 
business. 


Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


ow Com 


z 


Sy “New York ity 








The Way is Clear. 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o15 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


| 
| 
| 55 WILLIAM 
| 
| 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


STREET 


\ 























show a still further increase. Much of the 
recent buying on the part of the mills un- 
doubtedly has been done in anticipation of 
the coming heavyweight season. January 1 
dating has been granted rather freely during 
the last month to the manufacturers, who, 
notwithstanding the centinued resistance of 
the ultimate consumer to advances in cloth- 
ing prices, have felt impelled by the paucity 
of stocks to anticipate their requirements 
several months hence, even at steadily ad- 
vancing values. It is estimated that not over 
20 per cent. of the 1924 domestic clip is 
still available for manufacturers’ purchase. 
Stocks of foreign wool suitable for clothing 
purposes, almost wholly represented by 
stocks in bond amounting to 75,000,000 
pounds on October 1, are owned almost 
wholly by the manufacturers. This scarcity 
in the stocks of raw material accounts for 
unusually early and fairly heavy contracting 
of wool on the sheep’s back to be shorn six 
to eight months hence. This contracting is 
estimated to have accounted for some 15,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. The peculiarly keen 
demand for spot wools suitable for the 
woolen mills has been indicated by the sharp 
rise in prices paid for fall wools in Texas. 
Unshorn wool has advanced 50 per cent. in 
two months, and is within 5 cents of record 
price established prior to the panic of 1919. 
The foreign markets are all tending upward. 
America has been a conspicuous buyer in the 
early Australian auctions. The season in 
New Zealand and in South America is just 
getting under way.” 


THE THOMAS M. JAMES COMPANY 


The Thomas M. James Company, bank 
architects, Boston and New York, are plan- 
ning an important new bank and office build- 
ing for the Union Institution for Savings, to 
he erected on the present site of the bank 
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on ‘Tremont street, Boston. Alterations to 
the banking room of the National Rockland 
Bank, Boston, are also being planned, as 
well as important changes in the building 
of the Pentucket Savings Bank, Haverhill, 
Mass. A handsome granite bank building 
planned by the James Company has just 
been opened in Quincy, Mass., by the 
National Mt. Wollaston Bank, and another 
important building has just been completed 
and successfully opened for the Bank of 
Europe, New York. 


CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
TO INCREASE CAPITAL 

The stockholders of the City Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford, Conn., have 
voted to increase the capital stock of this 
bank from $700,000 to $800,000 by the is- 
suing of 1000 additional shares, effective 
January 2, 1925. 

Under the terms of the resolution the 
new stock is to be issued at par of $100 
per share and each stockholder of record 
on October 15, 1924 is entitled to subscribe 
for one new share for each seven shares of 
the stock of the bank held by him on Octo- 
ber 15, 1924. It is believed by the directors 
that the present 10 per cent. rate of divi- 
dend which has been paid on the capital 
stock for the past four years can be readily 
maintained on the increased capitalization. 


TWO NEW BANKS IN PUTNAM, 
CONNECTICUT 

According to a dispatch to the New York 
Times two new banking institutions have 
been organized in Putnam, Conn., taking 
the place of The First National Bank which 
was recently closed. These are the Citizens 
National Bank of which Samuel Reynolds 
will be the president, and the Cargill Trust 
Company, headed by Byron D. Bugbee. 
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Southern States 
Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tnomas Ewine Danney 


ITH the beginning of a $1,500,000 
\ drainage and reclamation work in a 
section adjoining New Orleans that is des- 
tined to be part of the city and is really 
closer to the center of things than districts 
at present included within the built-up 
municipal area, there has been launched one 
of the most important subdivision projects 
in the history of the Southern metropolis. 

This is the West Orleans Beach Corpora- 
tion, a $1,700,000 enterprise, the holdings of 
which comprise about one-fifth of the total 
area to be reclaimed. 

The section in question is District No. 4 
of Jefferson parish, which adjoins New Or- 
leans at West End, the social and yachting 
center. It includes 25,000 acres with a ten- 
mile frontage upon Lake Pontchartrain. 
Of this, about 5000 acres represent the 
holdings of the West Orleans Beach Cor- 
poration, -with a frontage of three miles 
upon the water. 

This marks the first large attempt of 
New Orleans to develop a residential sec- 
tion upon the lakeshore, and it is announced 
that the restrictions as to type and value 
of buildings that may be erected will be 
such as to encourage the development of 
Chicago North Shore there. 

The reclamation work consists of driving 
about sixty miles of canals through the sec- 
tion, to provide drainage, and the building 
of a nine-foot embankment along the shore. 


hese canals will provide safe harbors for 
the sn boats that are owned by residents, 
and the embankment will be the right of 
way for the New Orleans-Hammond high- 
Way e the lake, the construction of 
Which forecast for an early date. The 
reclam " work should be completed by 
the er t 1925, but before that time the 
laying of streets and avenues, bathing 


beach d parks will begin, so that the 
new si vision will be a going concern 


from the jump. Eventually, this section 
should see a billion dollar improvement. 

The official opening of Southwest Pass 
in the Mississippi River is another event of 
considerable economic importance, not only 
to New Orleans, but to the entire Mississippi 
Valley, of which that city is the port. It 
provides a channel 500 feet wide by 33 feet 
deep, thereby allowing larger ships to enter 
the river. This channel is to be enlarged to 
a width of 1000 feet and a depth of 35— 
perhaps more. It also cuts off considerable 
distance for vessels coming from or going 
to the west. 

Retail business in the South, after an un- 
favorable showing in the summer compared 
with the same period last year, is taking a 
spurt in the fall that has put it ahead of 
1923, and is entering the winter with pros- 
pects of a still better record. The Septem- 
ber sales of leading department stores in 
the Sixth Fedral Reserve Bank district for 
September averaged 6.5 per cent. better 
than in September a year ago. This is the 
latest month for which authoritative com- 
parisons are available, but it may be stated 
generally that October’s business was in the 
same ratio, and there is a cheerful tone as 
regards November’s and December’s. 

The improvement reflects the increased 
buying power of the agricultural sections, 
which are not in any way as near bad shape 
as the alarmists have painted, drought or no 
drought. 

Atlanta led in the improvement, with an 
increase of 19.5 per cent., compared with 
September of 1924. 
ond, 9.7 per cent. improvement; New Or- 


Birmingham was sec- 


leans third, 8.6 per cent. improvement; 
Jackson fourth, 2.8 per cent. improvement. 
Chattanooga, Nashville and Savannah fell 
off—6.7 per cent. in the case of the first 
named, and 3.3 per cent. in the case of the 
other two. 

There has been considerable improvement 
in the wholesale trade. Eight of the lines 
report larger sales in September than in 
August, and only one smaller. Only one 
reports smaller sales than in September of 
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Bank of Charleston | 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, <<. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 








Capital and Surplus $1,500, 000.00 
Resources $12,500, 000.00 








1923. ‘The increases compared with August 
are: groceries, 10.5 per cent.; dry goods, 
17; hardware, 13.6; furniture, 33.4; shoes, 
21.8; stationery, 40.1; drugs, 6.6; farm im- 
plements, 47.3. Electrical supplies regis- 
tered a decrease of 6.1 per cent. 

The increases compared with September 
of last year are: groceries, 10.5 per cent.; 
dry goods, 4.5; hardware, 0.6; furniture, 
19.6; electrical supplies, 23.5; shoes, 0.4; 
drugs, 5.1; farm implements, 25.3. Sta- 
tionery registered a decrease of 12.2 per 
cent. 

The improvement in wholesale groceries 
compared with August was general through- 
out the district; dry goods showed a falling 
off only in New Orleans; hardware general; 
furniture general; electrical supplies showed 
a falling off generally; shoes general; farm 
implements general. 

Turning to finances: the volume of busi- 
ness transactions settled by check was larger 
by nearly $40,000,000, as shown by debits to 
individual accounts, during the week ended 
October 8, than in the same week of last 
year. Savings deposits were slightly lower 
at the end of September than a month 
earlier, but still larger than a year ago. 
Loans at reporting banks have increased 
over the low points recorded during mid- 
summer, but borrowings at the Federal 
Reserve Bank continue low. Failures in 
September were smaller, both in number and 
total liabilities, than in August, or in Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

The prospects for cotton production 
greatly declined during the fall months in 
the Atlantic states, except Florida. Rains 
did much damage. In the southern part of 
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Georgia, weevils took many fields. The crop 
improved somewhat in Louisiana during 
September. Weather conditions in Mis- 
sissippi have been generally favorable, with 
a smaller deterioration than expected. An 
early frost in Tennessee did some harm. 
The drought in Tennessee also did a great 
deal of damage. It not only stunted the 
cotton, but the drying up of springs and 
creeks caused the death of many cattle. A 
girl’s school at Murfreesboro reports that 
it is unable to get sufficient water for the 
students to bathe. 

Louisiana’s sugar section is not showing 
up well. The condition of the crop declined 
eight points in September. In October, it 
was 31.5 points below the ten-year average 
condition. ‘The drought is the cause. Add 
to this the small acreage and the low price, 
and you have the whole story. 

Rice, too, deteriorated. In October, it was 
11.9 points below the average ten-year con- 
dition. The price, nowever, is favorable. 

Building permits in September established 
a new record for the month. The index 
number is 209.5. The next highest total for 
September was made in 1922, when the index 
number was 187.8. 

Production of Southern pine lumber and 
timber in September exceeded the output 
for September, 1923, by 3 per cent.; and 
shipments exceeded those of last year by 6 
per cent. That Southern pine lumbermen 
generally are utilizing a greater proportion 
of the trees than is commonly supposed, 
and that there is less waste in their opera- 
tions now than formerly, is the statement 
of the Alabama Forestry Commission efter 
a careful survey of conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

& 


CONVENTION DATE 


North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 17-9, 
1925. 


TO ERECT NEW BUILDING 


The Salisbury Branch of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is to have a new banking and office 
building. 


The building, when completed, will be one - 


of the most attractive and conveniently ar- 
ranged structures of the type to be found 
in Western North Carolina, and will serve 
a notable purpose in the business interests 
of Salisbury. It is designed to permit ad- 
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The Old Pirst 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS— Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $32,000,000 


fifty- eight 


years 
$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
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ditional stories when demand will warrant. 

The new building will replace two build- 
ings now located on this site, one of which 
has been used as quarters by the bank, and 
the other occupied by a furniture establish- 
ment. The business of the bank is now 
being conducted from the former home of 
the Salisbury Bank and Trust Company, at 
the corner of Main and Innis streets, and 
will be carried on at that location until the 
new building is completed. 

The Salisbury office of The Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company is under the di- 
rection of J. L. Fisher, cashier, W. F. 
Snider and W. M. Barringer, assistant 
cashiers, and the board of managers, com- 
posed of the following: Dr. L. H. Clement, 
chairman, R. L. Bernhardt, T. B. Brown, 
F. R. Brown, Hayden Clement, T. M. Hines, 
T. F. Hudson, C. W. Isenhour, Stahle Linn, 
E. R. Overman, Lee S. Overman, P. N. 
Peacock, J. L. Randleman, C. W. Spencer, 
Dr. John Whitehead. 


WILLIAM M. SHERRILL LEAVES 
WYOMING NATIONAL 
Willia: 


M. Sherrill, since 1921 manager of 
advertis 


and new business department, 


The Wyoming National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania recently resigned this position 
to accept an offer from Caldwell & Company, 
investment bankers, Nashville, Tennessee, to 
become manager of their mail sales depart- 
ment. 

The work of the department in Wilkes- 
Barre attracted wide attention. His new 
work with Caldwell & Company offers Mr. 
Sherrill a larger opportunity with one of the 
largest and oldest banking and bond houses 
in the South. 


NEW BANK TO OPEN IN HOUSTSON, 
TEXAS BY JANUARY 1 


After a month of consideration of the 
local industrial, commercial and banking 
field, Denton W. Cooley, prominent banker, 
announces another financial institution for 
Houston, to be known as the Marine Bank 
and Trust Company. 

“This is the first time in years,” said Mr. 
Cooley, “that I have had opportunity from 
my bank duties sufficient to call on my 
friends and check up on the progress this 
city is making. One can hardly realize the 
growth and the expansion in all lines of 
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DELAWARE TRUST BUILDING, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HIS building is designed in the classic style. It is athirteen-story building. the 
first two stories of which are buff Indiana limestone. There is a spacious 
banking room for the bank on the ground floor, with a marble and bronze banking 
screen, and the room is admirably fitted for the conducting of a banking business. 
To the left of the bank is the office entrance, with elevators which serve the upper 
floors. The building was designed and constructed by Dennison and Hirons, 


building specialists, New York 


business; new enterprises, factory branches 
and distributing depots are entering the 
local field daily, supplementing the large 
number already firmly established and busily 
engaged in making this city the metropolis 
of the South. The permanent investments 
along the ship channel speak for themselves, 
and the future of this city is most certainly 
assured. 

“The time is manifestly ripe for the es- 
tablishment of another bank, in the opinion 
of myself and associates, a bank complete 
in its ability to render high class financial 
and trust service, amply capitalized and 
served by an efficient, courteous executive 


personnel and directed by men who are 
proving their worth as city builders and 
conservative financiers.” 

Mr. Cooley opened offices Monday, Novem- 
ber 17, in the Scanlan Building, and will 
give his active attention to the preliminary 
work of the organization. It is the present 
intention to capitalize the bank at $300,000, 
with a surplus of $75,000, the stock being 
sold at $125 per share. Temporary banking 
quarters have been engaged and the bank 
will be underway not later than January 
1. A limited amount of the stock will be 
offered to the public. Mr. Cooley only re- 
cently resigned as vice-president and di- 
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rector of the Union National Bank of 
Houston after nineteen years of service with 
that institution. 


BANK OFFICIALS RECEIVE SERVICE 
EMBLEMS 


At the last regular monthly meeting of 
the Kanawha National Bank Club, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., beautiful gold service buttons 
were presented to two members of the bank 
organization who have been with it twenty- 
five or more years. The formal presenta- 
tion was made by Judge A. S. Alexander, 
vice-president of the bank. 

The buttons are shield shaped, bearing 
the initials KNB and the figures “25” in 
the center. ‘They were presented to Presi- 
dent E. A. Reid, who has been connected 
with the bank since its organization thirty- 
two years ago, and W. B. Wilkinson, assist- 
ant cashier, who has a record of twenty-five 
years’ service in the bank. Each responded 
with a grateful and reminiscent talk. 


NEWTON TO SUCCEED McCORD IN 
RESERVE BANK 


On December 31 Oscar Newton, now 
president of the Jackston-State National 
Bank, Jackson, Miss., will succeed Joseph 
A. McCord as chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Newton 
has been a prominent figure in Mississippi 
financial circles. When the Federal Reserve 
System was put into operation and the bank 
at Atlanta organized, he was made a di- 
rector and has since served in that capacity. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Newton became 
president of the old Jackson Bank, then a 
state institution. Under his administration 
the institution grew rapidly, nationalizing 
as the Jackson-State National Bank short- 
ly after his connection with it. 


FLORIDA PROHIBITS STATE INCOME 
TAX 

The Florida National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, published the following ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times several 
days after the recent election: 

“The voters of the State of Florida at 
the general election accepted by a large 
Majority the following amendment to the 
nstitulion of the state: 


» 
upor 
state 


No tax upon inheritances or 
ome of residents or citizens of this 
e levied by the State of Florida, or 
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ALFRED E. CROSS 


Treasurer Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Cross was recently elected treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Savings Bank to succeed Michael 
S. Haas, who was chosen vice-president. The 
Metropolitan, which is a mutual savings bank, 
was chartered in 1867. It has assets of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. Mr. Cross’s recent pro- 
motion to the office he now holds in the institu- 
tion makes him the youngest bank treasurer in 
Baltimore. He is 30 years old. He came to the 
bank as a boy of 14, and has worked his way 
up through the ranks. 


under its authority, and there shall be exempt 
from taxation to the head of a family residing 
in this state, household gvods and personal ef- 
fects to the value of $500. 


“If you are interested in Florida—as a 
resident, a visitor, a property owner or as 
a prospective resident, visitor or property 
owner—write to the Florida National Bank 
for full information as to how this new 
amendment to the Florida state Constitution 
affects or may affect your interests. 

“Located at Jacksonville, the financial 
center and chief city of Florida, the Florida 
National Bank is one of the largest and best 
known financial institutions in the South. It 
is financial headquarters for a great many 
permanent residents and winter visitors in 
Florida, and offers complete banking, trust, 
investment and safe deposit facilities. In- 
quiries are cordially invited.” 
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HE new, enlarged, Third Edi- 

| tion of the Banking Law Journal 

Digest, just off the press is now 
ready for delivery. 


The earlier Editions of this book 
have been familiar to bankers and 
banking attorneys for many years. 


This new Edition is the most com- 
plete work of its kind published. It 
contains the digests of some 7000 
court decisions dealing with the law 
of banking and negotiable instru- 
ments, which have been published 
in The Banking Law Journal from 
1889 down to the current year. 


The digests are grouped under 
150 main headings in alphabetical 


order—Acceptances, Accommoda- 
tion Paper, Administrators, Agents, 
Altered Paper, etc. 

They are further subdivided under 
1334 appropriate section headings. 
(See Table of Contents inside.) 

The book contains 543 pages and 
is bound in a handsome brown 
flexible cover. It is printed on paper 
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On the remaining pages of this 
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Table of Contents. This will give you 
an idea of the arrangement and scope 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuarizes L. Hays 


USINESS conditions have improved 

materially in the central states since 
the election. This applies to both sentiment 
and actual transactions. There is a strong 
undercurrent of confidence among all 
classes, which is reflected in buying on a 
larger scale and greater interest in the 
making of future commitments. Bankers 
and corporation officials generally expect a 
steady and healthy expansion through the 
remainder of the year, but without boom 
symptoms. 

Although there is greater commercial 
activity it has not yet had any perceptible 
effect on the borrowing demand for money, 
which is abundant as ever. Commercial 
paper is quoted at 3 to 31% per cent., but 
except in some parts of the interior where 
there has been an inflow of funds from crop 
marketings, the banks are not very active 
in the market. There has been a slight in- 
crease in rediscounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, but the movement has no sig- 
nificance. The bank’s reserve ratio holds 
around 80 per cent. and there is a wide 
margin of credit to be absorbed before 
member banks find it necessary to borrow 
from the reserve institution. 

The expectation among bankers that easy 
money is here for an indefinite stay is em- 
phasized by the action of the Chicago clear- 
ing house banks in reducing from 2 to 1% 
per cent. the rate of interest allowed on 
deposit balances of out-of-town banks. The 
significance of this decision lies in the fact 
that it was taken at a time of year when 
usually money market conditions begin to 
harden in anticipation of an advance in 
rates around the end of the year. The 
bankers evidently do not see any such pros- 
pects now or they would have let the old 
rate stand for a month or so more, es- 
pecially as they had carried a heavy burden 
of excess deposits for several months with- 
out taking action. These excess deposits 





from country banks have been estimated as 
high as $100,000,000. There was no purpose 
on the part of Chicago bankers to drive 
away this money, but they reached the con- 
clusion that self protection demanded that 
the local situation be put in line with that 
in other financial centers, especially in the 
East. 

When the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reduced its rediscount rate to 3 per 
cent. last summer the interest rate allowed 
by the clearing house banks was cut to 1% 
per cent. on outside bank balances. The 
Chicago Reserve Bank maintained its 
4 per cent. rediscount rate and the interest 
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allowance has stood at 2 per cent. until the 
recent reduction, this difference having the 
effect of attracting to this city a large 
amount of money which otherwise would 
have gone east. The Chicago banks, until 
this latest change, were operating under the 
same kind of arrangement as was in force 
in New York until recently; that is, the 
interest allowance automatically was goy- 
erned by the rediscount rate of the Re- 
serve Bank. That plan has now been mod- 
ified here so that the clearing house commit- 
tee may at any time decide whether or not 
the sliding scale shall be applied. Under 
this arrangement the banks can avail them- 
selves of whatever merit there is in the 
sliding scale plan, but they need no longer 
be subjected to embarrassment from that 
source as they have been for the last few 
months. 

In the iron and steel industry the volume 
of orders released since the election is even 
larger than was expected. Al Ilines have 
shared in the increase, the activity in struc- 
tural materials being especially noteworthy, 
this upturn in demand indicating that a 
large number of important building projects 
had been held up pending the removal of 
political uncertainties and are now to be 
pushed to completion. The mills of the dis- 
trict are now booked well beyond the turn 
of the year. Operating schedules, which are 
around 60 to 65 per cent., have not been 
much increased this month, but if the pres- 
ent rate of buying holds expansion in this 
direction must come shortly. Meanwhile 
the trade situation is being constantly 
strengthened by the accumulation of sub- 
stantial backlogs of orders. The railroads, 
with more of their threatened troubles be- 
hind them, are expected to come into the 
market with substantial purchases of equip- 
ment and track materials. For some time 
buying of this kind has been one of the 
principal sustaining factors in the industry. 
It is not likely to lose any of its importance 
in this respect now that the earning pros- 
pects of the carriers are more free from 
menace than they have been for a long time. 
The implement manufacturers are taking 
steel more freely. Many of them have en- 
larged their production programs because 
of the improved financial position of the 
farmer and the likelihood that a larger part 
of the returns from marketings of soil 
products will be spent for replenishment of 
machinery and tool equipment on the farms 
next year than in any other year since the 
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IN CLEVELAND 


the UNION TRUST co. 
may, Resources over 290 Millions ™” 


war. Automobile makers also were taking 
steel liberally until very recently, but in 
this department there has been a slight 
abatement of demand. Large orders for 
pig iron have been placed recently and there 
have been several price advances, the quota- 
tion hereabouts now being $21. 

There were more country merchants in the 
city markets during the fortnight following 
the election than for several months previous. 
The increase in buying by retailers in the 
interior, which was noted in October, has 
become inore pronounced. The same ten- 
dency is noted among individual buyers as 
indicated by the sales reports of the large 
mail order houses. These are now running 
substantially ahead of last year at this 
time, all the decreases of the earlier months 
of the vear have been wiped out and the 
business for the year is reasonably certain to 
show a tisfactory gain over the figures 
for 1923 

The record-breaking traffic now being 
handled by the railroads gives eloquent tes- 
timony to the activity of business. While 
the movement of grain has been unusually 
heavy the most significant item in the ex- 
panded bu:iness of the transportation lines 
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is the increase in the handling of miscellane- 
ous freight, which gives a good idea of the 
distribution of merchandise now under way. 

The outlook for better times agriculturally 
is reflected in the fact that there have been 
increased plantings of winter grains this 
fall. Encouragement has come from the 
continued advance in the price of grains 
after the election, this development putting 
a quietus on whatever talk there may have 
been casting doubt on the genuineness of 
the enhancement of values and suggesting 
the possibility of political manipulation of 
the markets. The world food situation, as 
shown in a large export demand, seems to 
have done as much toward disposing of that 
bogey as domestic events at the polls. 

Another straw pointing in the direction of 
greater confidence is a strong demand for 
stockers and feeders in the livestock markets, 
and at advancing prices. Now that a good- 
sized corn crop is safe from frost and the 
supplies for feeding purposes can be reck- 
oned with reasonable certainty, there is ac- 
tive buying of animals for future meat use. 

Building operations are active, and are 
likely to continue so as far into the winter 
as the weather will permit. Construction 
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eAThoroughly Satisfactory 
Chicago Correspondent 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Harry A, WHEELER 
President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE 


work through the fall was on a large scale 
and the movement of materials from the 
yards is heavy. 

@ 


CONVENTION DATE 
Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20, 1925. 


WILLIAM H. MILLER PROMOTED 


William H. Miller has beea elected assist- 
ant cashier of The National City Bank of 
Chicago. Mr. Miller has risen from the 
ranks, having been with the bank for 
many years. During the last few years he 
has served as manager of the transit depart- 
ment and is well known to country bankers 
throughout the territory surrounding 
Chicago. 


OPENS NEW BUILDING 


The official opening of the new bank build- 
ing of The Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank, Quincy, Ill., took place on November 
21, 1924. The new banking room is said to 
be one of the finest in Western Illinois. The 
improvement represents an expenditure of 
$100,000 and adds cight additional office 
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THAN $75,000,000 


rooms to the Mercantile Building, besides 
providing additional light and ventilation in 
the hallways on each floor. The banking 
room is described as follows: 


The main banking room has perhaps the 
largest lobby of any bank in the city, its bluish- 
gray tile floor blending harmoniously into the 
rich McMullen gray marble fixtures, the latter 
arranged in an L shape to provide inter- 
communication between tellers and_ clerical 
force. Eight teller’s wickets have been provided, 
each with combination plate glass front and 
bronze finish grills, inlaid battleship linoleum 
counters, Belgian marble deal plates andthe 
Frink System of concealed light fixtures. 

An unique and beautiful customers’ writing 
desk of marble, with three-quarter inch plate 
glass top and check pocket arrangements, sur- 
rounds the large column in the center of tie 
banking room, and another portable marble 
desk of similar design stands near the south 
wall. 

The officers’ quarters, a marble enclosure, 
raised slightly above the lobby floor and 
equipped with new furniture throughout, are 
to the left of the cages, commanding a full 
view of the entire room. Immediately opposite 
the officers’ desks are two private rooms facing 
Fifth street, all finished in solid mahogany. 
The floor of the officers’ quarters and private 
rooms adjacent, is a block pattern of gray lino- 
tile, as is also the floor opposite the safe de- 
posit vaults and customers’ booths, all the other 
floors in the workroom proper being of battle- 
ship linoleum. 

The Mercantile vaults have been doubled 1 
size, the new addition being of eighteen-inch 
reinforced concrete. New safes, with double 
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timelock equipment, have been installed in the 
enlarged vaults, and the whole is protected by 
a new burglar alarm system of the latest closed 
circuit type, carrying the approval of the un- 
derwriters’ laboratories, thus affording the ut- 
most protection to its customers. In addition, 
the vaults are also fully covered by burglary 
and holdup insurance. 

The Univent System of ventilation, with 
Johnson thermostatic control, has been installed 
in the banking room, which provides two uni- 
vents containing motor driven exhaust devices, 
capable of supplying fresh air and eliminating 
foul air at the rate of 2400 cubic feet per 
minute. 

The new Mercantile banking room, we believe, 
is one of the finest in Western Illinois, and the 
outstanding room in Quincy in point of illumina- 
tion at night and wonderful natural light in the 
daytime, the entire Maine street frontage being 
of plate glass and the work room being pro- 
vided with skylights. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the First National Company, the investment 
division of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, the resignation of Alfred Fairbank, 
vice-president, was accepted. At this same 
meeting Cham Eley, formerly sales manager, 
was elected secretary of the company and 
Frank L. Berryhill, formerly assistant bond 
officer, was elected sales manager. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., Benjamin F. Frick 
was elected assistant bond officer, and Edgar 
L. Roy, , sales manager. 

Mr. Frick, who is only 24 years of age, is 
one of the youngest bank officers in St. 
Louis. lie was born in Belleville, Illinois, 


but graduated from McKinley High School 
in St. Louis. Upon leaving school, he entered 
the employ of the Mississippi Valley Trust 





Company as stenographer, and successively 
became utility clerk, bond trader, and assist- 
ant bond officer. 





BENJAMIN F. FRICK 


Assistant bond officer Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Roy has been connected with the sales 
force of the company’s bond department for 
a number of years. 


FUTURE BANK POLICY 


The Business Bulletin of The First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says: 

“Whether a bank invests in short-term 
loans to its customers or buys securities it 
has made an advance of credit and to that 
extent has decreased the available credit 
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supply. Banks may sell securities in order 
to provide funds for commercial loans, but it 
is not always easy or profitable to do so. 
Security holdings, with the exception of 
short-term Government obligations, have not 
the liquid character of cash or loans and dis- 
Before the Federal Reserve Act 
came effect, the sale of investment 
holdings in order to build up reserves, often 
became necessary. Under the Reserve Act, 
banks are much more likely to supply their 
need for funds by borrowing or rediscount- 
ing with the Federal Reserve than by exten- 
sive liquidation of securities. Over the next 
six months business will require larger ac- 
commodation. Short-term securities, chiefly 
Government obligations, which banks hold 
as a secondary reserve, are available for this 
purpose. But no large-scale dumping of 
securities outside of these is to be expected. 
Rediscounting with the Federal Reserve 
Banks at the low rates prevailing is the 
logical alternative. 

“The policy of the Federal Reserve Banks 
in constantly adding to their holdings of 
open-market bills and Government securities 
has had not a little to do with the rapid 
growth of outstanding bank credit. When a 
Reserve bank purchases bills or securities, 
it issues a check upon itself in payment for 
them. This check when returned through a 
member bank becomes a deposit of that 
bank in the Reserve Bank and forms the 
basis for extension of credit. 

“During the year prior to November 1, 
the member banks of the Reserve system 
paid off their indebtedness to the Reserve 
banks to the extent of about $500,000,000. 
They made use of new gold received from 
abroad for this purpose. Gold paid into the 
Reserve banks in discharge of debts does 
not become the basis of member bank credit 
expansion. But the Reserve banks, as fast 
as the member banks reduced their indebted- 
ness to them, proceeded to make good the 
deficit in their earning assets by purchases 
of bills and securities. Thus the gold paid 
into the Reserve banks became, in effect, a 
basis for member bank credit. And since 
the demand for loans was not active, the 
member banks their surplus in 
securities.” 
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VETERAN OHIO BANKER PASSES 


Emil Kiesewetter, late chairman of the 
Ohio National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
who died recently after an illness of two 
weeks with pneumonia, was a veteran banker 
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of Columbus, and organized the bank of 
which he was chairman at the time 
death, 

The Ohio State Savings Bank was or- 
ganized by Mr. Kiesewetter in 1888. He 


of his 





EMIL KIESEWETTER 
Late chairman of the board Ohio National Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio 


served as its first cashier, and retained his 
position until January 9, 1900, when he be- 
came vice-president of the organization, 
which became a national bank under its 
present name in 1897. He was made presi- 
dent January 14, 1908, and chairman of the 
board of directors January 12, 1921. 


A BAD CHECK FRAUD IN GRAND 
RAPIDS 


The Grand Rapids Progress, issued by the 
Association of Commerce, published the fol- 
lowing item in a recent issue: 


Did You Cash One of These Bad Checks? 

On September 6, 1924, the Bradford Ma- 
chine and Foundry Company, telephone 
M2402, Grand Rapids, issued a number of 
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pay-roll checks to various persons, the 
checks indicating the account was at the 
Qld National Bank. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is no 
such concern in Grand Rapids; notwith- 
standing the fact that the name is not listed 
in either the city directory or the telephone 
directory; notwithstanding the fact the Old 
National Bank had no such account; not- 
withstanding the fact the person signing the 
checks was not known in Grand Rapids, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the person 
cashing the checks was a total stranger, 
several of them were cashed by downtown 
merchants of Grand Rapids. 

This all reveals the fact that the cashing 
of checks by business men, especially mer- 
chants, is too common a practice and en- 
tirely too risky without proper identification. 
This is not the first case of this character 
coming to the attention of the Association 
of Commerce, and will probably not be the 
last unless the merchants adopt more rigid 
rules and enforce them vigorously. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
ACCEPTANCE COMMITTEE 


The Acceptance Committee of the Clear- 
ing House Section, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as appointed for 1924-1925 by C. W. 
Allendoerfer, president of the section and 
vice-president of the First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo., is announced as follows: 
Jerome ‘Thralls, vice-president, Discount 
Corporation of New York, chairman; Philip 
Stockton, president Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Percy H. Johnston, 
president Chemical National Bank, New 
York; Charles P. Blinn, Jr., vice-president 
Philadelphia National Bank; C. E. Sullivan, 
president Central National Bank Savings 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Oliver 
J. Sands, president American National 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia; John K. Ottley, 
president Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, 
H. G. P. Deans, vice-president 
tllinois-Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; Festus J. Wade, president Mercan- 


Georgia; 


tile Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
E. W. Hecker, president Northwestern Na- 
tional ok, Minneapolis, Minnesota; P. W. 
Goebel, resident Liberty National Bank, 
Kansas «ity, Missouri; Lynn P. Talley, 
Federal ieserve Agent, Federal Reserve 
Bank, | is, Texas; Frank B. Anderson, 
President isank of California, N. A., San 
Francise:. California. 
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A PROVED 
way 


to get new business 


ITHOUT a cent of extra cost, thou- 
sands of banks have added sound new 
business— this way: 


First, by supplying depositors with Super- 
Safety INSURED Bank Checks— which 


‘positively protect both bank and depositors 


against raised check losses. Made of world’s 
safest check paper. Protected by 
The Wm. J. Eurms International 
Detective Agency, Inc. And, 
finally, bank and each depositor 
is insured for $1,000 — against raised check 
in the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co. (one of the strongest in America!) 





losses 


Our national advertising on the advantages 
of modern banking reaches millions— every 
month. 


Then we supply customer banks with a 
powerful program of local advertising and 
selling helps—free. Special advertising when- 
ever wanted; an effective campaign for local 
newspapers; forceful mailing literature; at- 
tractive display materials for lobbies, win- 
dows, grilles, etc. 


It's worth while having all the facts. 


Y 
ret d 
pat € 
s vw J 
ean , 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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y, WARM-HEARTED Western welcome 
awaits you in New York—with all 
the fascinating brilliance of smart modern 
hotel life tempered by quiet refinement—at 
the famous Majestic. 

Out of the city’s roar, yet only a few minutes 
to railroad stations, shops and theatres. 
Peerless cuisine, superb music and carefree 
comfort—make this your New York home. 


2 West 72nd Street 
Entire block fronting Central Park 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanpD 


GOOD year, better than expected by 

far! This is likely to be the comment 
of thousands and thousands in the Western 
States as 1924 comes to a close. But it will 
not be the comment of other thousands. The 
wheat growers are elated over the year in 
the matter of production and prices. In 
this territory where sheep and wool are im- 
portant products there is also elation. But 
hog producers are not elated. Nor are cat- 
tlemen, whose industry ranks close to the 
top among the activities of the Western 
States. Bankers will also report a good 
year, better by far than expected, but this 
will not be the unanimous verdict. Mer- 
chants will not enthuse, but express en- 
couragement. : 

When the present year opened bankers 
did not expect that they would succeed in 
breaking records in total deposits. This, 
however, many have done. Nor did they 
expect to effect as much liquidation of 
agricultural and live stock loans. Nor did 
they expect that their record deposits in 
many instances would encounter a money 
market so low as to make the earning of 
dividends a problem, or create a situation 
that would lead some to discourage patron- 
age in the form of deposits on which interest 
is allowed. 

“Please do not carry a balance in excess 


of $1,000,000," a Kansas City banker wrote 
recently to a bank at Wichita, Kansas. The 
writer and the recipient of the unusual re- 
quest each had record deposits at the time. 
Each was unable to find adequate employ- 
ment for funds. ‘This is an instance that 
throws interesting light on the financial sit- 
uation in the Western States. The winter 


wheat states of this territory, notably Kan- 


sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, where fully 75 
to 80 per cent. of the 1924 wheat harvest 
has already heen sold from farms, naturally 
Make the hest financial showing. In the 
Northwesicrn States not so much wheat has 








been sold, and there is a prospect of rela- 
tively more improvement from the grain 
marketings in that territory. Other sources 
of additions to bank deposits are not so 
promising. Fewer cattle are on feed. Fewer 
hogs are being finished. There is less corn 
to be sold, except in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, which have the best crops in years. 
Sheep and lambs promise well. On _ the 
whole, it may be said that the peak period 
in bank deposits is at hand in the Western 
States. However, there appears at the 
moment little prospect of any decided 
change for the better in the demand for 
money and in loan rates. 

The recent reduction of interest on coun- 
try bank balances by the Chicago Clearing 
House Association tells an interesting story 
of the financial situation. More clearing 
house associations would have liked to follow 
in Chicago’s footsteps. The actual refusal 
to accept country bank balances of unusual 
proportions indicates this. But when will a 
change come? Does not that which goes 
down usually go up? Thinking of this and 
of the competition of past years for country 
bank balances, other reserve centers are 
proceeding slowly about revising interest 
rates. 

A factor in the present easy money situa- 
tion in many localities is the high cost of 
corn and the reluctance to finish cattle for 
markets. Cattle feeding operations in this 
territory are about 20 per cent. lighter than 
last year. This means that fewer stockers 
and feeders have been purchased to go into 
feedlots and less money borrowed for such 
operations. The effect on the demand for 
money is not so important, however, as on 
the cattle industry in general. Range cattle 
growers and graziers have closed an un- 
profitable grass cattle marketing season. 
Losses prevailed on their sales. One reason 
was the fact that extremely high prices on 
corn discouraged feeding operations and 
lessened competition for their cattle. Then, 
too, demand for beef was not stimulating 
on the whole. The cattlemen cannot join in 
saying that 1924 was a good year, to say 
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nothing about a year exceeding their ex- 
pectations. It has been a poor year for 
this important industry. ‘The areas where 
cattle predominate among the products upon 
which business rests make the least favor- 
able reports on the condition of trade. 

Sheepmen are likely to vie with wheat 
growers in shouting joyously about 1924. 
The sheepmen can point to a rise of 25 
per cent. in wool prices in the last three 
months. They can point to a season last 
winter of excellent profits on feeding. They 
can point to high prices on range sheep and 
lambs—extremely high prices. They can 
peint to the fact that, even though wool is 
very high, dealers have already contracted 
a part of the 1925 clip that will not be 
shorn for five months or so simply because 
the fleece is considered good property. In 
1act, when sheepmen summarize the bless- 
ings of the year, they are likely to conclude 
that it is time to call it a wonderful twelve- 
month. 

The hog industry records some sharp ad- 
vances in prices, but on the whole corn 
moved upward faster than hogs, and there 
was therefore much liquidation and much 
complaining of unprofitable prices. Lately 
the situation has been somewhat better, but 
there is a sharp decrease in the available 
supplies. 

What is needed in hogs and in cattle is 
larger consumption. The manner in which 
beef and pork have been going to consumers 
makes the producers of this meat wish for 
better times among the laboring classes, who 
are normally the largest buyers. 

It has been a good year in the market for 
mules, owing to prosperity in the cotton 
states of the South. The horse breeders did 
not fare so well; they are still readjusting 
their business to the motor vehicles and 
power. 

The continued movement of 
wheat does not mean so much to producers 
as a few months ago for the reason that the 
bulk of their 1924 harvests have left their 
farms. The percentage of the crop still 
to be sold from farms is smaller than usual 
at this date. Of course, elevator interests 
and other holders are profiting generously, 
and the lofty market adds to the favorable 
sentiment in business. The situation in wheat 
is extraordinary. With Canada and Argen- 
tina usually the best sources of supplies in 
the spring, there is as a rule little demand 
at this time for deferred wheat contracts 
among European buyers. But lately wheat 


upward 
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has been sold out of Kansas and Oklahoma 
for delivery to European buyers at the Gulf 
ports as far ahead as April and May of 
1925. ‘This is remarkable. Farmers’ sales 
have been so rapid that there is some con- 
cern about the exhaustion of interior stocks 
to a level which will make it impossible for 
some mills to obtain enough for grinding 
purposes. A larger area has been seeded to 
winter wheat, and the crop has made a good 
start. But it is hard to count on the 1925 
harvest bringing anything like the 1924 crop 
prices unless there are again sharp decreases 
in world production. 

The oil industry displays a better tone, 
but it is, if anything, only convalescing. 
The year was one of declines in crude oil 
prices, and quotations are now at the bottom 
of the markets of this period. Here and 
there premiums are being paid, but there 
are producers who are not without ability 
and judgment who doubt the possibility of 
earning a profit on the present basis of 
quotations on crude oil. Most encourage- 
ment seems manifest over the slight reduc- 
tion in production, although there is also 
evidence of some gain in consumption in re- 
cent months. 

Mining interests did not fare well, and, 
especially in the case of coal, are still com- 
plaining. Revival in European industrial 
activity should help the mining industry. 
Improvement in American industrial activity 
is also needed. 

Lumber has lost the feverish activity of 
1923 for the reason that the country has 
caught up largely with building needs. 
Rural interests are behind in construction, 
but they want another good year of income 
to become more active in this connection. 
Export business in lumber did not attain 
the proportions anticipated. 

Mercantile interests have enjoyed a busi- 
ness for the fall and the winter season to 
date which in the aggregate exceeds that of 
the last two years. But the gains are not 
in proportion to the rise in wheat. This, 
however, is not the only determining factor 
in Western business. It has, it is true, 
been most spectacular and attracted much 
newspaper comment. But the conservatism 
engendered by the Jast few years of de- 
pression is not forgotten even in the areas 
that have the largest wheat crops. Then, 
too, the debt paying has not received the 
attention it deserves. Great sums from the 
harvests have gone into the retirement of 
obligations, and farm mortgage loan com- 
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panies are loud in their praise of the excep- 
tionally fine manner in which past-due in- 
terest has been paid. Doubtless the better 
sentiment that swept the country after the 
election of Mr. Coolidge will encourage more 
spending in the Western States, but the old 
days of careless outlays will not soon re- 
turn. 

Some improvement is noted in land values, 
but the wild prices and wild mortgaging of 
the post-war period are gone as far as this 
generation is concerned. There is a better 
demand for farms, but the market is with- 
out activity. What will 1925 bring in crops 
and prices? And succeeding years? These 
questions are being asked. Also, the West- 
ern States know that Canada and Argentina 
and other countries that show marked re- 
ductions in wheat production this year will 
not always lag as in 1924, and that more 
competition is ahead for them in world mar- 
kets. Knowing this, the Western States 
have used their proceeds from crops of 1924 
wisely and in a direction that should 
strengthen them in their efforts to bring 
back good times. 


& 


INCREASE IN OMAHA BANK 
DEPOSITS 


\ccording to information received by the 
Wall Street Journal bank deposits for the 
City of Omaha, Nebraska, on November 1, 
1924, were $601 per capita as compared with 
$484 per capita on November 1, 1923. The 
first ten months of 1924 showed an increase 
of $25,000,000 over deposits for the twelve 
months of 1923. A large part of the in- 
crease is attributed to the growing pros- 
perity of the farmers resulting from good 
‘rops and higher prices which have made it 
possible for the farmers to liquidate loans 


and pay debts and have a substantial bal- 
ance remaining in the banks. 

The Nebraska State Bankers Association 
wili make an effort in the next legislature to 
have laws enacted entirely separating the 
state banking department from the state 
government. The bankers are dissatisfied 
hecause the: have to submit to the provisions 
of the state guarantee of deposits laws but 
have no part in the naming of officials who 
enforce those laws. Several other features 
of the present law are objectionable to the 
banks of t state. 
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HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Every season of the year is 
enjoyable at hospitable, 
homelike Chalfonte- Haddon 
Hall. Winter recreations out- 
doors include Golf, Riding 
on the Beach, Aviation and 
Boardwalk Activities. Mild 
weather. Invigorating sea 
air. 


American Plan Only. Always 
Open. Illustrated Folder and 
rates on request. 





LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
In the very center of things é 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


HERE has been no change in the situa- 

tion which has given rise to the predic- 
tion made through these columns before, 
that, in spite of short crops, the monetary 
return to agriculturists in the Pacific Coast 
region will make activity in that line for the 
harvest year just closed the most profitable 
since the close of the speculative period fol- 
lowing the war, and will put growers in a 
better position to start the new year than 
was the case in 1924. This latter statement 
has been strengthened by abnormal rainfall 
over the whole territory after the driest 
summer in history, giving promise of ample 
stored stocks of water for next summer’s 
irrigation and materially improving winter 
growing crops and range lands. And with 
the psychological effects of a presidential 
year safely past without economic setbacks, 
the outlook for stability and prosperity is 
most promising. 

Rainfall has been the crying need of this 
whole section for months. Last winter’s 
precipitation in all quarters, and particularly 
in the mountain districts and in the great 
valleys of California, was way under normal 
and was followed by a summer which has 
never been equalled for dryness on the Coast, 
in the time of accurate weather records. The 
great forests of the Northwest were in con- 
stant danger of fires for months and many 
thousands of acres of valuable timber were 
burned over, crops in all sections were cur- 
tailed because of the foreseen lack of ir- 
rigation water, many crops burned up after 
showing above the ground, and some seed 
dried in the ground without showing at 
all. California practised strict power con- 
servation all summer because of the water 
shortage. 

On the heels of all this has come an un- 
precedented rainfall for this season of the 
year. In some scattered sections the fall 
was so early as to catch fruit and grape 
crops unharvested and raisins drying in the 
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fields. Losses were not in enough volume to 
affect the total in any appreciable amount, 
however. Already the mountain passes are 
becoming clogged with snow, and practically 
every point where accurate record is kept is 
reporting the heaviest autumn rainfall in 
ten years. It is indeed an encouraging omen 
for good in every line of economic en- 
deavor represented in the Pacific States re- 
gion and lays the first foundation for good 
winter business and basically sound advance- 
ment during 1925. 

Figures for the citrus fruit industry in 
California down to the close of the year end- 
ing November 1 indicate that shipments of 
oranges in 1923-24 total about 3500 carloads 
less than a year ago, and shipments of 
lemons about 4400 carloads more than a year 
ago. The market has strengthened during 
the closing weeks of the year and good 
prices have prevailed. The outlook for the 
new year is promising in this industry. 

Deciduous fruit shipments from California 
have been about equal to last year’s totals 
but shipments from Washington and Oregon 
have slumped off about 40 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1923. Figures for the wheat 
crop of the states of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District as compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Agent at San Francisco show the 
1924 crop estimated at 71,879,000 bushels 
October 1 as against an actual yield of 
144,191,000 bushels in 1923. It must be re- 
membered, however, that 1923 was away and 
by far a bumper year for this crop in the 
Western States and many growers suffered 
serious financial losses due to the difficulty 
in finding an advantageous market at the 
prices which prevailed a year ago. 

An idea of the difference in the growers 
position this year as compared with 1928 
may be gained by a perusal of figures show- 
ing returns for a few of the most important 
crops, as given out by the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve Agent. Farmers who received a 
average of 85 cents per bushel for wheat 2 
1923 are getting $1.18 this year, apples are 
bringing about $1.20 per box as compared 
with 89 cents last year, and grapes have 
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been bringing $76 a ton to growers who in 
1923 received on an average $50 a ton. 
Growers of other important crops, walnuts, 
sugar beets, and cotton, are all in a position 
this year to show a good profit in spite of 
the adverse circumstances which they worked 
under all summer. 

The livestock growers do not have the 
promising outlook that other agriculturists 
have at present. The rains have improved 
ranges and pasturage but the long drought 
and diminished food supplies have had a 
pronounced effect in most quarters. Condi- 
tions of sheep and cattle of the entire re- 
gion are markedly poorer than normal and 
range conditions over the whole seciivn are 
about 50 per cent. »f normal. [vor pas- 
turage and lack of feed have driven rela- 
tively large shipments of cattle and sheep 
to markets with resultant low prices. 

Industrial activity continues at the steady 
pace that has marked the growth of the 
Pacific region as basically sound rather than 
“boom” speculation as some economists are 
prone to think. Building in twenty cities in 
September did not show the usual seasonal 
decline as compared with the preceding 
month, and for the first time since Feb- 
ruary of this year, both in number of per- 
mits and in their total value, showed an 
increase over the corresponding month a 
year ago. In every quarter the value of 
permits is consistently greater than in any 
previous year except 1923, the record year, 
and many of the cities are breaking last 
year’s records. 

The lumber industry of the Northwest 
showed an increase in production in Septem- 
ber after all fire hazards had been definitely 
eliminated, but sluggish domestic markets in 
October have kept shipments and unfilled 
orders slightly under figures for last year. 
Production in the mining industry has been 
at continued high levels, particularly 
noticeable among the silver miners, as the 
market for their product rose about three 
cents per pound in a two months’ period in 
September and October. 

Petroleum production in California in the 
first week of November showed a daily aver- 
age under 600,000 barrels for the first time 
since February 1923. These figures are com- 


parable with the peak production of 890,000 
barrels during September 1923. The slow 
decline in daily average production in Cali- 
forni: coupled with a more rapid decline 
oa in mid-continental and southern 
elds 


regarded *by operators as a certain 





_ The Largest Bank in Hawaii 
TH E BANK OF HAWAI [.LTD. | 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,746,661.97 
We I oink tient stacance 28, 159,834.74 


C. H. Cooke, President E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres 
J. R. Galt, Vice- Pres. Roxor Damon, Vice- Pres 
G.G. Fuller, Vice Pres. Frank Crawford, Vice-P. 
R. McCorriston, Vice-Pres, & Cashier 
Branch Banks:—Lihue and Kapaa, [sland of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pear! Harbor, 


Island of Oahu ; Hilo, Kau, Kona, Kohala, Jeland 
of Hawaii. 





Prompt handling of collections through close con- 
nections on each of the Islands in the Territory 











forerunner of higher prices for crude oil. 
The advance is not expected immediately 
but with many refiners offering bonuses for 
crude at present, the increased price is ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Trade over the whole region has shown 
marked improvement in figures for the fall 
business. Debits to individual bank ac- 
counts reported by clearing house centers to 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve Agent showed 
a falling off in September as compared with 
previous months, but the increase in the vol- 
ume of retail and wholesale trade in the 
same month, and a remarkably easy position 
in banking circles with adequate available 
credit and low interest rates, gives rise to an 
unusually hopeful outlook from all quarters 
for the winter’s business and sound progress 
in the New Year. 


& 


NEW BANKING LEGISLATION IN 
OREGON 


A recent bulletin of the Oregon Bankers 
Association states: 

The proposed new Oregon banking act 
that is to come up for enactment at the 
forthcoming session of the state Legislature 
is a matter of vital concern to every banker 
in the state. It will be recalled that the bill 
introduced in the last Legislature was vetoed 
by Governor Pierce. Following the con- 
vention of the state association held in June, 
1923, Edgar H. Sensenich, then president, 
appointed a Legislature Committee of state 
bankers, with an advisory committee of na- 
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tional bankers, to devise a banking ac‘ for 
Oregon that would bring our laws inte ac- 
cord with the best banking practices and 
place needed safeguards around the business 
in the interests of both bankers and the 
public. For more than a year and a half 
this committee has worked on the prepara- 
tion of the new banking act, assisted by 
Sidney J. Graham, attorney, and Frank C. 
Bramwell, State Superintendent of Banks. 
The provisions in the act have been adopted 
after the most careful, mature and unhur- 
ried consideration. The text was submitted 
for criticism and advice to Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel of the American Bankers 
Association, who has replied as follows: 

“I have at the earliest available oppor- 
tunity read over the proposed new Oregon 
banking act. My general impression is that 
it is a splendid piece of legislation, as it 
covers about everything necessary in a model 
banking law and contains a number of pro- 
visions not found in other laws, which have 
doubtless been dictated by experience. It 
contains all the recommended measures of 
the American Bankers Association appro- 
priate to go in a banking law. I have noth- 
ing to suggest in the way of new provisions.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF REDUCING 
COSTS 


The financial letter of the American Bank 
of San Francisco says: 

“The underlying factors of business have 
not changed since the election. They are 
the same as they have been for almost a 
year and may best be indicated by compari- 
son with our less recent periods of unbound- 
ed prosperity. In those years the problem 
of manufacturing and distribution was sim- 
ply to supply a tremendous demand. Price 
was relatively unimportant and costs were 
not watched as closely as output. It is 
needless to remind business men that during 
the past year the problem of reducing costs 
has been the most important because price 
has become more important than output.” 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES 


The National City Bank of Los Angeles, 
which was epened for business on July 14, 
1928, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, re- 
ported that deposits were $7,817,822.45 at 
the close of business on October 10, 192% 
The surplus and undivided profits of this 
bank were $184,883.25 at the same date. 
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Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ANADA’S economic stability has been 
much improved by the marked advance 
in the prices for wheat and other farm 
products in which this country has a very 
substantial balance of trade. This improve- 
ment in agriculture continues, but, while it 
is the greatest single factor in the country’s 
buying power, the revival in business as a 
result has so far been disappointing. The 
improvement looked for is evidently being 
deferred. There is, of course, a much better 
tone and buying at country points is in 
larger volume but there are evidently other 
factors retarding the revival. Among these 
are mentioned accumulated debts of the 
farmer in some sections of the country 
where there have been poor crops in recent 
years and a reluctance to spend freely until 
the returns of the new crop wipe off these 
obligations. Also there are indications of a 
more conservative attitude as regards the 
employment of credit and this is noted on 
the part not only of individual purchasers 
but also of both wholesale and retail mer- 
chants. ‘The outlook is, therefore, that it 
will be a matter of some months before the 
improved buying power is widely reflected 
in industrial operations. In the meantime 
manufacturers are handicapped by high 
labor costs, and the rise in farm prices, re- 
sulting in a new advance in the cost of 
living, increases the difficulty of reducing 
these costs to a basis that would permit of 
reasonable profits on industrial capital. 
Therefore, the problems of executive man- 
agement to bring about a reduction in costs 
apart from labor, in order to meet increasing 
keen foreign competition, demand more and 
more consideration. 
Election results both in England and in 
the United States are being closely studied 
i relation to business conditions in this 


country. ‘There has been a feeling of relief 
on the par! of financial and industrial in- 
terests, no! 


) much perhaps with the suc- 





cess of the more conservative elements in 
both countries, but with the poor showing 
which has been made by the radicals. There 
is a feeling that this discouragement of the 
factions which have been creating unrest 
will go far in restoring world stability. 
Canada is directly interested in the return 
of the Conservative government in Great 
Britain, the prospects of the re-adoption of 
the McKenna duties, and the general atti- 
tude of the new government in respect to 
extending preference to the dominions. The 
automobile and other industries are watch- 
ing for any announcement of policy with 
keen interest. It is felt that the applica- 
tion of the recognized Conservative policy, 
as previously adopted by Premier Baldwin 
in respect to preference, would mean the re- 
sumption of the establishment here of branch 
industries from the United States to gain 
the advantage of the preferential rates on 
exports. Then it is evident that big busi- 
ness in the United States is reassured by 
the return of the Republican administration, 
and the improvement in business there, which 
is evidently anticipated by the action of 
the stock market, should be reflected in this 
country. There seems little indication in 
Canadian business circles of disappointment 
that the low-tariff party in the States was 
not victorious. As far as the tariff against 
Canada is concerned it has not seriously 
affected business in raw materials, and it is 
largely to this class of exports that Canada 
looks to maintain her national income. 

The improvement in the position of the 
agricultural class is being more and more 
emphasized as harvesting operations con- 
clude. Earlier crop estimates are being 
revised upwards. Last year’s total farm 
revenue amounted to $1,342,132,000 and this 
was distributed among some 4,250,000 rural 
citizens. This is approximately $316 per 
head. A recent estimate shows that this 
year’s yield will be worth at least $150,- 
000,000 more than that of 1923. This is 
an increase of about $35 per capita of the 
rural population over last year, making the 
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total per capita this year at least $351, or 
$1755 for a family of five. 

Other indications of improved fundamen- 
tal conditions are a distinct upward turn in 
employment and an increase in the favorable 
foreign trade balance, which now approxi- 
mates $250,000,000 for the past year. The 
improvement in employment is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that thou- 
sands of men were, as usual, left without 
work with the conclusion of harvesting oper- 
ations. Taking the country as a whole the 
textile industry has led in the upward move- 
ment having registered its first indication 
of normal. The automobile industry has 
also figured prominently in the increase. It 
is suggested that the rise in the trend of 
employment indicates that the higher cost 
of living resulting from the advance in farm 
prices has brought wage scales more in line 
with general prices, thus encouraging a 
wider resumption of industrial activity. 

The recent bank mergers of the Standard 
and Sterling banks and the Bank of Mon- 
treal and the Molsons have been received by 
the public throughout the country without 
the agitation against the 
alleged money trust which was _ heard 
throughout the country on the occasion of 
previous mergers. It is evident that the 
public has come to regard these mergers in 
a more acceptable light following the revela- 
tions in connection with the Merchants Bank, 
the failure of the Home Bank and develop- 
ments affecting other of the chartered in- 
stitutions. It is evident that the public pre- 
fers mergers to failures. Also it is pointed 
out that, as the result of the public attitude 
in transferring deposits to the stronger 
banks, the movement for big and bigger 
banks is going forward in a natural way. 
However, indications are not lacking that 
political factions which have been campaign- 
ing against the banks and have been en- 
deavoring to have the government establish 
state banks will make these new mergers an 
excuse to bring increased pressure to bear 
In business circles there 


any revival of 


on the government. 
is a general recognition of the fact that 
here, as in England, a few big banks if 
properly conducted can render service on 
a very efficient basis, but, at the same time, 
it is felt that if the continued mergers result 
in the government establishing national 
banks to meet public demand it will be any- 
thing but a good thing for the country. 
There is a feeling also that there might be 
a future danger that if there were a few 
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big banks they might not be conducted 
with that independence and keenness of com- 
petition which marks the operation of the 
Canadian banks under their present manage- 
ment. As the result of the recent mergers 
the Bank of Montreal has now 29 per cent. 
of the savings deposits in the chartered 
banks of Canada and 25 per cent. of demand 
deposits. The big four, that is the Mon- 
treal, Royal, Commerce and Nova Scotia, 
now have 70 per cent. of the savings and 1] 
per cent. of the demand deposits. 


& 


OFFICERS OF THE CANADIAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Sir John Aird, president of Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, has been re-elected 
president of the association, C. E. Neill, 
general manager of Royal Bank, senior vice- 
president, and E. C. Pratt, general manager 
of Molson’s Bank, Beaudry Leman, general 
manager of Banque D’Hochelaga and A. F. 
Phipps, general manager of Imperial Bank, 
vice-presidents. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO OPENS 
TWO NEW BRANCHES 


New branches of The Bank of Toronto, 
head office Toronto, have been opened at 
St. Marys, Ontario, under the management 
of A. C. Lord, and at Trenton, Ontario, 
under the management of G. A. Ross. 


CLEARING HOUSE FIGURES 


The debits to individual accounts in the 
clearing house centers of Canada as reporte( 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by th 
Canadian Bankers Association, showed a! 
increase of 9.7 per cent. in September, 4 
compared with the transactions of the pre 
ceding month, due allowance being made for 
seasonal variations. The debits in Septet 
ber amounted to $2,198,413,000, as compare 
with $1,967,070,000 in August, resulting in a 
unadjusted increase of $231,343,000, or 11’ 
per cent. With the exception of May an¢ 
July, the debits of September were greaitt 
than in any previous month since the publi- 


cation of the statistics was commenced at tht & 


first of the year. ; 

The bank clearings were $1,363,653,00 " 
September, as compared with $1,252,549, 
in the preceding month, representing a0 


of | 
crease of nearly 9 per cent., or nearly 7 Pf 


cent., if the seasonal trend is eliminated. 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 


Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 





Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


COMMERCE INDEX NUMBER 


The general level of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce index number of the wholesale 
prices of exports and imports has risen from 
the low point of September and is now ap- 
proximately the same as that of two months 
ago. ‘The number for exports stood at mid- 
October at 150.69, as compared with 147.82 
at mid-September and 150.04 at mid-August. 
rhe number for imports has also risen and 
was 161.74, as compared with 160.53 and 
163.49 for the dates referred to, respectively. 
rhe items showing an increase in price from 
September to October are, among exports, 
wheat, barley, oats, hogs, butter, flour, wool, 
wood pulp, copper, silver and bituminous 
coal; and among imports, raw cotton, rub- 
ber, pork, linseed oil and anthracite coal. 

The number for exports and imports com- 
bined has risen from 154.17 to 156.21. 


FAVORS GOLD STANDARD 


“By resuming gold payments at the 
present moment, Canada could do away with 
the element of uncertainty which fluctuating 
exchange rates introduce into business rela- 
tions with the United States,” says the 
Royal Canada’s bulletin. “If 
Canada conducted most of her foreign busi- 
hess with paper currency countries, the im- 
mediate advantages of a return to the gold 
standard would be more difficult to explain, 
since exchange fluctuations would continue 
to hamper the majority of our foreign 
transactions. But as in fact over 50 per 
cent. of our foreign trade is done with the 


Bank of 


awentiieg 


important centres through- 


$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000. 00 


United States, and as in addition our finan- 
cial relations with that country are extreme- 
ly important, the advantages to be secured 
by a resumption of gold payments are 
obvious, if once it is realized how exchange 
fluctuations add to the difficulty of doing 
business, especially when it is necessary to 
operate on a small margin of profit.” 


CANADA’S BANK INSPECTION 


C. E. S. Tompkins, the newly appointed 
inspector general of Canadian banks, has 
begun a study of the bank returns, not 
only of the published returns but of the 
confidential supplementary now 
being supplied to the Minister of Finance. 

Mr. Tompkins is a man still under forty, 
but he has already had a brilliant record in 
Canadian banking. He is a New Bruns- 
wicker and entered banking with the old 
Bank of New Brunswick, now out of exist- 
ence. He was accountant of their important 
St. John branch at the age of 18, thus early 
indicating that banking intuition that gave 
him his Ottawa post in competition with 
numerous suitable bank officials who were 
available. Later he went West and was 
connected with the Bank of Vancouver. 

After the failure of this bank he 
was asked by the Royal Bank of Canada to 
join their organization, and for the past 
seven years has acted as senior inspector. 

At Ottawa his work will be largely pre- 
ventive in character. The banking situation 
in Canada is largely cleared of trouble and 
from now on Mr. Tompkins’ work will be to 
keep things ship-shape. 
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IGNIFIED and almost severely simple is this main banking 

room of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. This photograph shows how the banking room is 
flooded with natural light from all four sides. An abundance of 
artificial light, for use when necessary, is provided by the lighting 
fixtures of classic design which give direct downward illumination 
as well as reflected light. The space on each side of the entrance 
has been utilized by the president’s office and the women’s 
department. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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This new building of The First National Bank of Boston was designed by York & 





‘ge 


Sawyer, architects of New York, and was built under the direction of 
Stone & Webster, Inc., construction engineers of Boston 


The New Building.of The First National 
Bank of Boston 


UCH rapid strides have been made 

in the planning of the modern 

bank building it is not surprising 
that the new building of The First 
National Bank of Boston speaks the last 
word in bank construction and arrange- 
ment. 

Occupying a site only a short distance 
from the original shore line of Boston 
and on the spot where the great Boston 
fire was checked, the building is 107 by 
258 fori and 150 feet high, besides hav- 
ing tree stories below the street level. 
The exterior walls are of Indiana 
limeste- and Ohio sandstone. The 
basem. : is the deepest ever built in 





Boston, extending forty-five feet below 
the surrounding streets. 

The new building is numbered sixty- 
seven Milk street and fronts also on 
Devonshire and Federal streets. It faces 
the post-office building. 

A comparison of the size of the pres- 
ent First National Bank with the insti- 
tution as it was at the time of its 
removal to its previous building at 
Federal and Franklin streets, will ac- 
count for the vast size of the new struc- 
ture and the need for greatly increased 
accommodations. 

In March, 1908, at the time of the 
last removal, the total number of em- 
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ployees was 167; now they number 
1657. ‘There were then 4072 individual 
accounts; now there are 82,221. The 
bank had then no savings accounts; now 
it has 43,548. In 1908 its capital was 
$2,000,000; now it is $15,000,000. Its 
surplus was then $2,900,000; now it is 
$15,000,000. Then its deposits were 
$40,000,000; now they total $252,000,- 
000. 

The banking quarters, occupying the 
street floor, four floors above the street 
and all of the basements, were designed 
by the architects to meet the particular 
and individual requirements of the bank. 
The main banking room is finished with 
gray marble borders and darker rubber 
tile floors which offer a pleasing con- 
trast to the American walnut wainscot- 
ing and the variegated areas of rusti- 
cated stone work above. The floors of 
the public spaces are of marble, with 
mosaic borders. 


In reality there are two bank floors, 
the street entrances being at an inter- 
mediate level, so that one ascends or 
descends but a few steps to reach either 
floor. On the lower floor the tellers’ 
wickets are in a bronze screen of the 
usual type, but in the public arcade on 
the upper level the wickets are placed 
in a series of windows in the stone wall 
of the arcade itself, and on this whole 
floor there is no projecting counter- 
screen, a feature new in this building. 

The public arcade is twenty-eight 
feet wide—wider than many of Bos- 
ton’s streets—and on either side of it 
are two mezzanines. 

In front of this arcade on the Milk 
street end of the building is the officers’ 
room, which is about one hundred feet 
long, forty-six feet wide, and forty-five 
feet high, with a great arch in the cen- 
ter of each side. 

Flanking the arches in the long sides 





A short flight of stairs from the Milk street entrance leads to this great room, only half of which is here 


shown, in which are located the officers’ desks. 
Four large mural paintings adorn the walls. 


The room is 46 feet wide, with a height of 45 feet. 


These depict epochs in the history of the 


cargo carriers of the seven seas, and were painted by N. C. Wyeth 
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This long arcade, with tellers’ wickets on each side, runs from the officers’ room to 
the rear of the building. It is 28 feet wide, a width greater than that of some 
of Boston’s streets, and is three stories high. The vaulted ceiling is of 
dull gold 


of the officers’ room are four large mural 
panels painted by N. C. Wyeth. These 
murals are of maritime subjects and 
represent a Pheenician galley with the 
City of Tyre behind it, the Elizabethan 
galleons, the clipper ship of Boston 
fame, and the modern ocean tramp, 
termed by Mr. Wyeth “The Packhorse 
of the Sea.” 

The main vault is a two-story struc- 
ture. The upper floor, housing the safe 
deposit department, contains nearly 
9000 boxes and lockers, and the lower 
floor is reserved for the storage of the 
bank’s own cash and securities. 

Eacii floor of the vault is thirty-eight 
feet wile by fifty-two feet long. It is 


constructed of a concrete envelope three 
feet thick, reinforced with sheets of 
three-eighths inch Steelcrete, the heavi- 
est grade of expanded metal that can be 
manufactured. 

Each of the two vaults is closed by 
two doors, each weighing approximately 
eighty-five tons, and three feet in thick- 
ness. The pockets of the doors are 
filled with a material which offers abso- 
lute protection against the use of the 
acetylene torch, the electric arc or any 
of the high explosives. 

The doors are not only fire-proof and 
burglar-proof but mob-proof as well, as 
the time necessary to penetrate these 
doors renders this danger negligible. 
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The vault doors were constructed by 
the Mosler Safe Company, and re- 
quired more than ten months’ time to 
construct by continuous night and day 
operation. The doors are hung on 
mammoth crane hinges two feet seven 
inches thick, designed to support more 
than 190 tons, but they are so nicely 
adjusted that a pull of only a few 
pounds suffices to open them. 

For the convenience of commercial 
customers the bank has adopted the 
so-called unit system, under which 
customers’ accounts are divided into 
seven alphabetical divisions and one 
special devision. Each division com- 
prises three tellers and the required 
number of bookkeepers, statement clerks 
and proof clerks to handle the work of 
that unit. 

The entire structure has been special- 
ly designed to provide the most modern 
and efficient workshop possible for the 
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bank’s forces. The varied needs of the 
bank’s clients have been carefully 
studied and met so that they may trans- 
act their business with maximum ease 
and facility. To this end, many new 
methods, special labor-saving devices, 
and automatic equipment have been in- 
troduced. 

The new plan and arrangement of the 
bank is such that the customer will 
experience the intimate personal contact 
realized in a small bank, and at the 
same time will have the benefit of the 
many facilities which only a large bank 
can furnish. 

The architects for the new building 
were York and Sawyer, of New York. 
The engineering and construction has 
been done by Stone and Webster, Inc., 
of Boston. The vault doors were con- 
structed and installed by the Mosler 
Safe Company, of Hamilton, O. 


Ge 


Bank Terms Credit Inflation Fears Premature 


EARS of credit inflation in the 
United States are premature, ac- 
cording to the December business re- 
view of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which says: 
“Business progress in the United 
States is not due to cheap money or 
excessive speculation; in fact, conserva- 
tism to date has been a definite restraint 
against overexpansion, and has proved 
an excellent check against any too-rapid 
increase in output and prices. The 
country’s production curve is distinctly 
upward, but money market conditions 
up to the present time have failed to 
show signs of noteworthy change from 
the ease that has continued for practi- 
cally the entire year, so that warnings 


of impending inflation need be given 
only passing attention. Money rates 
have stiffened somewhat, but the money 
market machinery is readily supporting 
movements of betterment. Of course, 
the rapidity of the November rise in 
the security markets was indicative of 
how quickly restraint can be thrown off, 
and of how enthusiasm can overnight 
replace caution and fear. Should rising 
security markets continue, the effect on 
general business would be a stimulating 
one, and that in turn would make for 
expansion and perhaps inflation. If the 
movement carries the country toward in- 
flation, the first cautionary signs will no 
doubt be found in the money market.” 
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Main entrance to the Central City office of the Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia, at 
1510 Chestnut street. The ears of corn decorating the panels on each side of the 
entrance appear in all advertising of the bank 


The Corn Exchange National Bank is a 
Philadelphia Institution 


HE Corn Exchange National Bank 

has become a Philadelphia institu- 

tion. Some banks merely grow big 
without impressing their personality 
upon the public. 

Because of the unique and different 
kind of service supplied by the Corn 
Exchange it occupies in the metropolis 
of Pennsylvania a position unlike any 
other bank. It does all that any other 
bank can do, but it also does more. And 


it is that extra service which so im- 
presses ile Philadelphia public. Hav- 
Ing money put in and money taken out 


of it seem to be secondary functions of 
the Corn Exchange National. 

The largest single asset in a great 
ocean slipping city is the port itself. 
But whil- all the more than one hundred 
banks in Philadelphia have an equal 


stake in the port, it is nevertheless a 
fact that only one of them, the Corn 
Exchange National, is inseparably 
linked in the public mind with the port 
of Philadelphia. 

How did that happen? It was 
brought about by the intelligent pro- 
motion of the Philadelphia port interests 
by the Corn Exchange National. Long 
before half the city itself realized how 
vital the port was to Philadelphia, and 
how important the various rail connec- 
tions might be, the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional pointed these things out in ad- 
vertisements. 

At first such impersonal bank ads *s- 
tonished all who read them. Why 
should a bank advertise the merits of a 
port? But it was only a little while 
before, in the public mind. Philadelphia, 
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the port, and the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional, seemed to be permanently linked 
together. 

That was one way in which this bank 
was made a city institution. Another 
was its decision to go to its people. 

By that is meant the first establish- 
ment in Philadelphia by an important 
national bank of a second city office. 
The Corn Exchange was incorporated 
before the Civil War and was among the 
first to take out a national bank charter 
when Lincoln was president. 

In that day the financial center of 
Philadelphia was close to the Delaware 
River. But a city of 2,000,000 cannot 
hug a strip of territory a few miles wide. 
It stretches over many miles. So the 
Corn Exchange National long ago es- 
tablished its Central City office. That 
was good and caused much comment, 
but it wasn’t good enough to meet Corn 
Exchange National standards. Hence 
arose a fine new Central City office 
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building, equipped fully and completely 
as if it were a separate bank. 

Indeed there are few banks in the 
world which have in them more extra- 
ordinary safe deposit vaults than the 
Central City office of the Corn Ex- 
change. Here again the public was im- 
pressed by this city institution because 
it introduced something wholly new in 
the matter of lock box security. Every 
renter of a box, and there are thousands 
of them, really manufactures his or her 
own key, which cannot be duplicated 
even by the board of directors if it 
wished to do so. 

The public read about this very last 
word in bank vaults, lock boxes, keys 
and contrivances which would defy an 
army of invading burglars, and com- 
placently accepted all of them as natural 
from one of the public institutions. 

Then the Corn Exchange National 
took another step some years ago which 
was original with it in Philadelphia. It 





Public space and tellers’ cages in the new Central City office of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia 
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Another view of the entrance to the Corn Exchange National Bank of F hiladelphia 
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The beautifully equipped and restful ladies’ room at the Central City office of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Philadelphia, where the women patrons may transact their business among homelike surroundings 


established a trust department in 1920. 
That was wholly new in Pennsylvania. 
The Corn Exchange National did not 
stop there, however, but two years later 
purchased the Rittenhouse Trust Com- 
pany. 

That acquisition made every avenue 
doubly secure, and the Corn Exchange 
National’s trust department made the 
public say: “Another way to do a 
wider service.” Since a national bank 
situated as is the Corn Exchange must 
share the vital business secrets of hun- 
dreds of important business concerns, 
the query arises: Why would not this 
same bank be best equipped to carry on 
such a business in the authorized capa- 
city of trustee of an estate? In the 
minds of many the question answers 
itself. At any rate it was one more 
reason for Philadelphia to think of the 


Corn |} change National as one of its 
munici institutions. 

All ks in a great commercial city 
might 


xpected to have foreign com- 





mercial departments. But the Corn Ex- 
change has not stopped with a routine 
foreign exchange service. Very far 
from that. 

The Corn Exchange National has 
what is really and actually a foreign 
commercial department. All business 
men can avail themselves of a service 
which covers the world, but makes a 
high class specialty of South America. 
The Corn Exchange National keeps in 
touch with the outside world and lets 
the Philadelphia public know it. so that 
a great many Philadelphians regard it 
as the city’s major link with world com- 
merce. 

Since the election of Charles S. 
Calwell as its president fourteen years 
ago, the Corn Exchange National has 
experienced a remarkable growth. A 
few comparative figures show this ex- 
pansion very graphically. 

In 1910 the capital was $1.000.000; 
it is now $2,200.000. 

In 1910 surplus and undivided profits 
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The well protected entrance to the safe deposit department of the Central City office of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia 


were $1,532,000; they are now $6,165,- 
000. 

In 1910 deposits were in round num- 
bers $20,000,000, and now are $60,000,- 
000. 

This material growth has therefore 
kept pace with the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional’s expansion in other directions. 
But as before suggested it has not mere- 
ly grown big, but has grown into a city 
institution. 


The Corn Exchange National has 
about 260 employees. A great point is 
made to establish a fealty among all its 
workers for the bank’s patrons. 

There is something really human 
about the Corn Exchange Bank. And 
that is another and convincing reason 
for its being coupled in the popular 
mind with other important municipal 
institutions. 
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At the southeast corner of Madison avenue and Forty-first street the new midtown 
office of the American Trust Company and the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company occupies a prominent site in the city’s rapidly developing Grand 
Central zone 


The American Trust and New York Title 
and Mortgage Companies’ New Mid- 
town Office Has Real Charm 


HE transition from the old bank- 
ing order when officers sat behind 
closed doors, and grates, grills and 


bars with as formidable an exterior as 
possible and a correspondingly gloomy 
interior were the order of the day, to 
the present conception of a banking 
home. has been one of the striking 
financia! developments of the last dec- 
ade. lvery institution as it grows in 
harmon with the times must develop 


its service to the needs of its clientele 
and in the spirit of the day. 

One of the latest instances of this 
phase of banking development is in the 
new midtown office of the American 
Trust Company and New York Title 
and Mortgage Company at 297 Madison 
avenue, New York, where these insti- 
tutions have altered a building and 
adapted it to banking needs, striking 
exactly the modern note and achieving 
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An ornamental sta'rway with imported bronze balusters and carved newel post 
leads from the banking concourse to the mezzanine 


an artistic triumph from an architec- 
tural point of view. Peculiar interest in 
the building from an artistic stand- 
point lies in its transformation from 
a private residence of distinguished 
beauty into a banking office, without 
sacrificing its general form or its arch- 
itectural ornament. Alterations were 
made only to the extent necessary for 
banking convenience, preserving the 
residential atmosphere as far as pos- 
sible. 

One enters from Madison avenue into 
a reception hall which makes a com- 
pact banking lobby, bright with direct 
sunshine and giving the appearance of 
greater space than the footage actually 
registers. ‘To the left is a charming 
Italian fireplace where on cold winter 
days logs can actually be burning. At 


the right are the officers’ quarters—oak 
desks placed against Pavonnazza mar- 
ble wainscoting. Farther on are the 
tellers’ cages, done in panelled oak, with 
a soft tinted marble floor. At the end 
of the banking concourse, a short stair- 
way leads to the mezzanine. These stairs 
have an oak railing supported by bronze 
balusters of Oriental design. At the 
top of the stairway is a mirror with 
a finely carved architrave, with coat of 
arms and a Latin inscription. The floor 
here is covered with soft gray carpet. 
producing an atmosphere of quiet dig- 
nity by eliminating noise. 

On the mezzanine are the desks of 
the business extension department of 
the two institutions. Here attention is 
arrested by the extraordinarily beautifu! 
entrance to the directors’ room. Thes¢ 
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doorways are surmounted by elliptical 
spandrels of carved teakwood supported 
by similarly carved pilasters which 
were brought from India by the build- 
ers of the house. Passing through these 
doors one is in the directors’ or con- 
ference room, where tall mahogany pil- 
lars form the background for a Six- 
teenth Century Italian marble fireplace. 
This fireplace is one of the bright spots 
of the interior and was brought from 
Italy when the house was built many 
vears ago. It is handsomely carved 
with figures from the classical myth- 
ology of the sea. The walls are silk 
panelled. Above all is the ceiling, which 
forms the top of the banking concourse 
and the mezzanine. It is elaborately 
panelled with carved dark wood beams; 
the panels are correspondingly dark and 
are shot with high lights of gold and 
blue. 

The American Trust Company oc- 
cupies the first and mezzanine floors. 
Offices of the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company are on the second and 
third floors. In the front, on the second 
floor. is the library, done in Pompeian 
style. with an Italian fireplace, ma- 
hogany panelled walls and decorated 
ceiling. This gives abundant room for 
the reference books and maps which are 
constantly required for the transaction 
of title business and for making loans 
on real estate. 

The building is located in the center 
of the Grand Central-Park avenue zone, 
a section of New York City which is 
daily growing in importance. It is the 
midtown financial center of the Metrop- 
olis. where many financial institutions 
of size and prominence have recently 
opened offices. 

Madison avenue at Forty-first street 
is a main thoroughfare, yet a step back 
from the roaring traffic of Forty-second 


street. Accessibility and convenience, 
ombined with quietness and privacy 
and an added unique individuality, are 


characteristies of this new office of the 
Inst] ons, 

(): building was acquired from the 
heirs of the Thompson family. It had 





HARRY A. KAHLER 


President American Trust Company and New York 
Title and Mortgage Company 


more recently been occupied by the Aero 
Club of America. The necessary al- 
terations-were supervised by Horace S. 
Luckman, architect of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, and con- 
sisted of extending the original house 
to cover the entire plot,and making such 
other changes as were required to con- 
vert the building to its present use, 
without changing the appearance to any 
great extent. 

The acquisition of this site is a fur- 
ther step in the development of the 
American Trust Company and New 
York Title and Mortgage Company. 
These allied institutions own the entire 
block bounded by “Broadway, Cedar, 
Temple and Liberty streets, a remark- 
able site in the Wall street district, and 
at. the present time occupy the Broad- 
way and Cedar street corner. The 
Brooklyn office, which was enlarged a 
little over a year ago in order to ac- 
commodate the increasing business, is 





The doorways to the conference room on the mezzanine floor of the American Trust Company and the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company are framed in carved teakwood from India. A glimpse 
of the Italian marble fireplace may also be seen 





The black marble fireplace in the reception hall lends 
a homelike note to the entrance 
1234 


in the heart of Brooklyn’s financial 
center. 

In Long Island City, the Bridge 
Plaza office, where safe deposit vaults 
are now being installed, is in the hub 
of the great manufacturing district and 
at the focus of Long Island’s traffic. 
In Jamaica, at 161-19 Jamaica avenue, 
the companies own a banking structure 
on a prominent corner. They are also 
affiliated with The County Trust Com- 
pany in White Plains, where the Title 
Company has an office. The Title Com- 
pany also has an office at 241 Bay street, 
St. George, Staten Island. 

The opening of the midtown office ex- 
tends the sphere of the activities of 
these companies into another important 
center, adds a further convenience for 
its patrons, and gives still greater op- 
portunity for it to enlarge its circle of 
service. 

Harry A. Kahler, president of the 
American Trust Company and the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company, 


has had a business career not dissimilar 

















The beautifully finished and equipped office of the vice-president 


to that of many others who have reached 
positions of prominence in the financial 
district of New York. He was born in 
Ohio and after a course in Ohio State 
University, spent three years in the 
service of mortgage bankers in the West. 

In 1897 Mr. Kahler began business 
on his own account under the name of 
H. A. Kahler, Bonds and Mortgages, at 
Dallas, Texas. The business gradually 
expanded and, through branch offices, 
covered other Southwestern states. To 
broaden the service of the growing busi- 
ness it was decided to put it in cor- 
porate form and, with other associates, 
the Dallas Trust and Savings Bank and 
the United States Bond and Mortgage 
Company of Dallas, were organized, 
Mr. Kahler being the first president of 
each institution. Primarily as an aid 
to his mortgage business, Mr. Kahler 
was also instrumental in organizing the 
Title and Guaranty Company of Dallas, 
the first title insurance company formed 
in Texas, and which is now in successful 
operation. In 1899 Mr. Kahler opened 
an office in New York City in order to 





The beautiful Italian marble mantle in the conference 
room on the mezzanine floor 
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broaden the market for the securities 
in which he was dealing. 

Mr. Kahler became president of the 
New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany in 1914, and in 1919 organized the 
American Trust Company, the stock of 
which is owned by the New York Title 
and Mortgage Company. Both institu- 
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tions have shown marked growth and 
development. The capital funds of the 
New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany are now $14,000,000 and its out- 
standing Guaranteed Mortgages aggre- 
gate $150,000,000. The American Trust 
Company has deposits of about $37,- 
000,000. 


au 


Southern Exposition to be Held in May 


Postponed from January to May to Give States Ample Time 
to Prepare Exhibits 


HE dates for the holding of the 

huge Southern Exposition at the 

Grand Central Palace in New 
York, in which all the Southern states 
will participate, have definitely been 
fixed as May 11 to 25, 1925, according 
to W. G. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., 
president of the exposition. Previous 
plans had called for the holding of the 
exposition from January 19 to 31. The 
postponement from January to May 
was made necessary by reason of the 
fact that a number of states could not 
complete in time their arrangements to 
make displays. It was the original pur- 
pose, and still is, that a majority of the 
Southern States should participate, thus 
truly representing the growth and de- 
velopment of the entire South in the 
past few decades. It now appears that 
all will take part. 

The new dates were adopted after 
careful consideration. It was thought 
at first that the exposition might be 
held to better advantage next autumn 
so as to show grains and other agricul- 
tural products immediately following 
the harvest season, but there were a 
number of objections to this. A num- 
ber of the states are ready to exhibit 
now. Some of the states which raise 
fruits and vegetables are desirous of 
having the exposition in the spring. 
Conferences were held on the subject 
and after discussing the advantages 


and disadvantages the May date was 
chosen unanimously. Many telegrams 
and letters have been received approv- 
ing the postponement. 

The following states have been in- 
vited to participate: Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

The governors of these states with 
one exception are the honorary vice- 
presidents. Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, of 
Virginia, is the honorary president. The 
actual handling of the state exhibits, 
both officially and industrially, will con- 
tinue under the direction of the state 
committees. These are now functioning 
in most of the states. There will be 
some changes in the personnel, however. 
The space available to each state will 
not be more than 6000 square feet. 

North Carolina has led in its official 
preparations by making an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to show agricultural. 
horticultural and natural products. 
South Carolina has appropriated $10. 
000 and it is believed that the general 
assembly, which meets in January, will 
increase the amount to $15,000. All 
over the South preparations are being 
made to inform the members of general 
assemblies of the plans and purposes of 
the exposition. 
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The new thirty-two story Chicago Straus Building. Land and building are valued 
at $18,000,000 


New Chicago Straus Building Combines 
Beauty and Utility 


Chicago’s lake-front, and hous- 

ing 4000 men and women, the 
new Chicago Straus Building, Western 
headquarters of S. W. Straus & Co., 
was formally opened on November 17. 
The building stands as a fitting com- 
panion to the Straus Building in New 
York, 

Lon: before even any work of ex- 
cavatiny was done on the site, every 
detail in connection with the construc- 
tion arn financing of the building had 


Rass thirty-two stories above 





been carefully: worked out. The actual 
work of construction covered a period 
of about a year and a half. 

Following the completion of the 
Straus Building at Fifth avenue and 
Forty-sixth street, New York, in June 
1921, S. W. Straus & Co. began to 
consider plans for a similar expansion 
and improvement in Chicago. Regard- 
ing these plans and their ultimate real- 
ization with the completion of the 
Chicago Straus Building, S. W. Straus, 
president of the company, says: 
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“In Chicago our quarters were inade- 
quate, for the old building at 6 North 
Clark street had been occupied for four- 
teen years and, though adequate long 
ago, was far from ample to serve the 
needs of our customers at this time. So 
it was decided to acquire a site and 
build a new building. 

“Tt seemed advisable to us to move 
out of the strictly financial district and 
obtain a more prominent location where 
we would be most readily accesible to 
our clients. 

“These principles governed us in ne- 
gotiating for a site. and finally we ac- 
quired the property on the southwest 
corner of Michigan avenue and Jackson 
Boulevard. 

“Early in our plans we decided that. 
both from the present and the future 
standpoints, our location must be on 
Michigan avenue. The cross street, too, 
is of almost equal importance. Jackson 
Boulevard is the principal eastern and 
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a 





western automobile thoroughfare of the 
city and has gradually become the most 
important crosstown artery in the city’s 
life. When we found, therefore, that 
the old Stratford Hotel property on this 
strategic corner was available we felt 
that here was the ideal site for our 
purpose. 

“Accordingly, on November 28, 1922, 
negotiations were completed and we 
bought this land. 

“The problem of 
Chicago was radically different from 
that in New York. Our New York 
building is twelve stories high, because 
the New York zoring law is so drawn 
as to discourage erection of very high 
structures on Fifth avenue. In Chicago, 
however, we were at liberty to build 
twenty-two stories straight up from the 
sidewalks, and then, on account of the 
great size of our plot—161 feet om 
Michigan avenue and 171 feet on Jack- 
son Boulevard—we were able to super 
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Bank floor scene at the formal opening of the new 
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traus Building, Chicago, November 17, 1924 


impose a tower on the twenty-two story 
structure, making it one building 475 
feet in height. Plans, as finally com- 
pleted, represented a happy combination 
of utility and beauty. But when the 
plans were drawn and made as perfect 
as we knew how to make them, we were 
not satisfied. 

“Not long before, the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers had formed a committee of experts 
on building design and construction, 
with the object of improving building 
methods in the United States, the serv- 
ices of the commission being at the dis- 
posal of those planning new properties. 
We were the first to avail ourselves of 
this service. The experts of the com- 
mittee went over all our plans and while 


they found them to be excellent, they 
were a to suggest improvements 
which re’ueed the cost of the building 
250.000 and «dded approximately 


Sor ‘ 
“9.000 2 vear to the rental income. 
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“It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that while the cost of the build- 
ing was reduced, the value was in- 
creased, for cost does not mean value. 
A property is valuable only for what it 
can produce in the way of rental re- 
turns. ‘The changes made increased our 
rental by a sum equivalent to 5 per cent. 
of $500,000, and although the cost was 
cut down, it is obvious that the value of 
the building was increased by at least 
$500,000. 

‘‘So then the revised plans were final- 
ly approved and the erection began. On 
March 21, 1923, ground was broken, 
and three days later the first caissons 
were started. The last six months 
have been spent in finishing the tower 
and the S. W. Straus & Co. portion of 
the building, and the formal opening of 
the structure and the removal of our 
western headquarters to our new prop- 
erty are on schedule time. 

“Entering the portal on Michigan 
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S. W. STRAUS 
President S. W. Straus & Co. 


avenue, one ascends a marble stairway 
similar in design to that in our New 
York building. One beholds a banking 
room, again modeled after that in New 
York, but larger, more imposing in pro- 
portions and more striking in color har- 
mony, surrounded by majestic Corin- 
thian columns. The spirit of the design, 
like that of the exterior, is Italian 
Renaissance. The major portion of the 
building is finished in Travertine marble 
imported from Italy, with contrasting 
marble base lines and trimmings. The 
ceiling is of notable beauty, of rich 
and striking color design, yet held 
strictly within the bounds of self- 
restraint such as befits an investment 
banking house. 

“On the first floor are the offices of 
S. J. T. Straus, first vice-president, and 
other principal officers of the company. 
To the right as one enters are the sales 
executives; to the left, the loan depart- 
ment. In the center is a salesmen’s 
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island similar to that in New York, be- 
hind which is a cashier’s cage, so ar- 
ranged as to expedite the handling of 
purchases, thus taking a minimum of 
the customer’s time. Above on the 
mezzanine floor and on the fourth floor 
are various other departments of the 
business, such as legal, advertising, 
educational, architectural and engineer- 
ing, statistical, purchasing and the like. 
The fifth floor is occupied by the Straus 
Safety Deposit and Trust Company 
where thousands of safety deposit boxes 
are for rent to the general public. 

“Below our banking floor, on the 
street level, are a series of shops, leased 
only to the best class of tenants. And 
below these are the basement and sub- 
basement, occupied by the heating plant, 
the dynamos to operate the elevators, 
and all the rest of the machinery it takes 
to operate a great modern office 
building.” 





S. J. T. STRAUS 
Senior vice-president and chief executive Chicago 
office S. W. Straus & Co. 
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New quarters designed and built for the Rome Trust Company, Rome, N. Y., by 
The Griswold Company, New York 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


ROME TRUST COMPANY, ROME, N. Y. 


WO new homes in seven years 
have resulted from the spirit of 
progressiveness and sound business 
principles of the Rome Trust Company 
of Rome, N. Y. This newest home, on 
a commanding site, is a fitting tribute to 
architecture. The property made pos- 
sible the choice advantage of a corner 
entrance serving the two busiest streets. 

An economic problem confronted the 
building committee and its solution 
proved to be an interesting factor in the 
contract award. Briefly, the old home, 
though outgrown, bore no appearance 
of age in its construction, for Indiana 
limestone is noted for its durability and 
lasting beauty. Therefore at least one 
wall should be used in the new building, 
and the public satisfied that the bank 
had not been guilty of poor foresight 
when the first home was erected. 

The architect successfully solved this 
problem through the use of architectural 
terra cotta as the new exterior stone, 
veneering one entire wall with it by 
anchors. In this manner an economic 
basis of construction was reached and 
the whole operation was merely an al- 
teration. although the new home, twice 


as large and higher, bears not the 
slightest resemblance to the old one. 

This exterior stone of architectural 
terra cotta embraces a wealth and com- 
pleteness of detail in the classic Ionic 
order of architecture. The building 
with its harmonious and beautiful de- 
sign reflects the solidarity and dignity 
of a strong banking institution. Large 
steel windows extending the height of 
the banking room allow a_ perfectly 
lighted interior. Bronze sliding doors 
are used at the entrance. 

The interior decorations are carefully 
executed in Italian Renaissance. The 
ceiling, composed of eighty-eight in- 
dividual coffers, has a blue and gold 
background. The remaining color 
scheme blends with it to form the 
nearest approach to absolute harmony. 

A public lobby, 23 by 67 feet, with 
a cloisonné terrazzo floor, is bordered 
by the rich imported Formosa marble 
of the counter-screen, cast bronze being 
used for the wickets and trim. Two 
perfectly proportioned columns, with 
bases matching the counter-screen mar- 
ble, add greatly to the aspect of 
sturdiness and strength in the banking 
room. Exclusive of the many wickets 
serving the public on this floor, are the 
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The fifteen-inch 
emergency entrance 
to the security and 
safe deposit vault 
of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust 
Company, New 
York 
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INE hundred 

safe deposit 
boxes of a wide 
range of sizes com- 
pose the safe deposit 
vault of the Title 
Guarantee and 
Trust Company. A 
dividing grill and 
gate separate the 
safe deposit vault 
from the room con 
taining the twenty 
security lockers in 
which the bank's 
funds are kept 





The fifteen-inch rectangular entrance to 
the security and safe deposit vault of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
7 Maiden Lane, New York. This vault 
has an eighteen-inch wall, reinforced with 
the well known type of rivet grip rein- 
forcing—two and a half inches of which 
is composed of torch-resisting metal. 
This vault was recently installed by the 
York Safe and Lock Company of York, 
Pa. 
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Public space and 
tellers’ windows 
in the new 
building of the 
Rome Trust Com- 
pany, Rome, N. Y. 


rooms of the president, vice-president, 
the officers’ space and ladies’ room, all 
conveniently arranged and well ap- 
pointed. Mahogany furniture and wain- 
scotting are used throughout, while the 
check desks are of the Formosa marble. 

The safe deposit and security vault, 
10 by 24 feet, is constructed of 20-inch 
solid reinforced concrete with an inch 








and a half laminated steel lining. Doors 
18-inches thick made of chrome and 
Bessimer steel guard the entrance. The 
most modern of electric burglar proof 
protection is provided for the vault, 
while the bank is further equipped with 
an additional daylight-hold-up alarm 
system. Coupon booths are within easy 
access to the vault, with the safe de- 





Banking room floor plan of the Rome Trust Company, designed by The Griswold Company, 
designers and builders of banks, New York 
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posit department adjourning. The vault 
was installed by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, New York. 

A front mezzanine is given over to 
the directors’ room, which is tastefully 
decorated, mahogany being used for 
paneling and furniture. A rear mez- 
zanine is employed for additional work 
space and a book vault. 

In the basement another vault is used 
for the storage of valuable records of 
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the bank. Other space is utilized by a 
pay-roll room, stationery rooms, wash- 
rooms, and the bank’s heating plant. 
Construction throughout the entire 
building is of the necessary fire-proof 
type. 

The Griswold Building Company of 
New York City, specialists in bank 
construction, were the designers and 
builders. 


HIS building will, when 

completed, house the Mill- 
ville National Bank, giving it 
about double the space formerly 
occupied. 

The equipment is of finest 
quality throughout and the 
building is constructed of 
Indiana limestone, with a high 
granite base. 

The operation is now in prog- 
ress, and the bank still occupies 
about one-half the space shown 
in this picture. During the 
operation the height of the 
building has been materially in- 
creased to give it the proper 
proportion for the added width 


Millville National Bank, Millville, N. J., designed and constructed by 
Morgan, French & Co., Inc., architects and bank engineers of 


New York 








Interior of the new Millville National Bank Building, Millville, N. J. 
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HE Liberty National Bank 
Tx Washington, D. C., lo- 
cated on the northeast corner of 
Fifteenth and Eye streets, can 
well boast of having one of the 
finest buildings to be found in 
the capital. The exterior is of 
Indiana limestone which has a 
range of variegated colors run- 
ning through it, adding greatly 
to the beauty of the design. 
Holmes and Winslow, archi- 
tects of New York, had in mind 
the types of fine public build- 
ings in Washington, and de- 
signed the building to be in 
keeping with the rest of the 
architecture 





Main banking room 


THE SUMITOMO BANK, LTD., OSAKA, JAPAN 


HE Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., of Osaka, 

Japan. now has under construction 
what will be when completed the 
largest bank building, if not the very 
largest building, in Japan. It will be 
six stories high and will cover a whole 
city block in Osaka. This building will 
house the lank’s head office. 
_The chic’ branch of this bank is in 
Nagoya, were a splendid new build- 
ing is also -nder construction. At the 





The building has a narrow but deep lot, 25 
by 140 feet, on a corner only a few blocks 
from the Treasury Building. The corner 
location makes possible the use of windows 
on two sides, admitting plenty of natural 
light. Before occupying their new building 
this institution was known as the Liberty 
Savings Bank. Since occupancy, at which 
time a change was made from a savings 
to a national bank, its business has in- 
creased rapidly, and one of the new depart- 
ments is for safe deposits; this is located 
at the rear of the building on the first floor 
under the mezzanine, with a side entrance 
from Eye street 


same time buildings are being erected 
for the bank’s branches in four other 
Japanese cities. 

Before this extensive construction 
was undertaken, the bank’s architects 
traveled throughout Europe and the 
United States studying bank architec- 
ture and construction in order to have 
the very latest developments embodied 
in their plans, and it is a tribute to 
American manufacturers that most of 
the materials were purchased in this 




























Massive circular emergency door of the type built for 
the Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., by the York Safe and 
Lock Co., to accompany the huge 
circular main entrance 





Six inch (net thickness) rectangular vault entrance 
furnished by the York Safe and Lock Co., for 
branches of the Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. This door 
was specially designed for this bank to meet its 
particular requirements and to withstand the 
damp climate of Japan 
1246 





Heavy circular vault 
door to be used as the 
entrance for the safe 
deposit vault in the 
Sumitomo Bank, 
Ltd., Osaka, Japan. 
Note the absence of 
gears in the bolt ac- 
tuating device which 
greatly increases the 
efficiency of the door 
Built by the York 
Safe and Lock Co. of 
York, Pa. This andall 
York vault entrances 
contain heavy plates 
of the York torch resis- 
tive metal “Infusite.” 








Six inch (net thickness) emergency door designed and 
built for tbe branches of the Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 
by the York Safe and Lock Co., to accompany 
the six inch main entrance 


country. A notable example can bk 
shown in their purchase of vault equip- 
ment. After a most exhaustive study 
of vault doors, safe deposit boxes and 
other equipment in England, France, 
Germany and the United States, the 
bank awarded the contract for its eight 
vaults to the York Safe and Lock Co. 
York, Pa. 

The type of doors used m the veults 
is the very latest development in pro 
tection against ettack by any method 
known to the modern burglar, including 
the oxy-acetylene torch, the drill ané 
explosives, and will inspire well-founded 
confidence in the ability of the bank te 
clients’ valuables ané 


safeguard its 
funds. 

The safe deposit equipment, built b: 
the York Safe and Lock Co., will & 
Japan 


the most modern and complete in « 
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Women in the Bank 


First Book Published on the Women’s Department. 


It is naturally gratifying to the publishers to find that Miss Seward’s book 
on “The Women’s Department” is being so favorably received not only by 


the banks but by the newspapers. 


For example, the following from the 


“New York Times” shows how the literary editor of this important journal 


was impressed with this little book. 


 eetigpeminn is perhaps the most recent of 

the occupations formerly sacred to the 
masculine sex to be invaded by women. How 
quickly bank 
their attitede of opposition to one of wel- 
come is indicated by the fact that this little 
book, which deals with the organization and 
operation of a department for women in a 
bank and with the general story of how 
women have come to take so important a 
place in the banking world, is sponsored by 


organizations have changed 


the bankers themselves. 
Women Employees No Longer Rare 


In his introduction Mr. Gehle, who is vice- 
president of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, comments won- 
deringly on the celerity and success with 
which women have made a place for them- 
selves in the banking profession. It has all 
come about, he says, within the last ten 
Vears, 

To show how rare was the presence in a 
banking institution of a woman employee of 
any sort a decade ago he mentions espe- 
cially one in which the only two women in a 
staff of over five hundred were the telephone 
Operators, who were tolerated only because 
it was impossible to secure trained male op- 
erators for the switchboard. Now, he be- 
lieves, there is not a bank of any consequence 
many city of the country that is without 
women ciiployees, in many large banks their 
iumber running into the hundreds. 


Initiating the Department 

At the 

Organiza! 

than 1,000) 
he adds 
it seemed 
questions 

est in wha! 


convention of the national banking 

m last year he notes that more 
women were in attendance and 
at at the departmental meetings 
' him that the women asked more 
nd took a more intelligent inter- 
vent on than did the men. 





Miss Seward goes with much detail into 
all the phases of her theme and has made of 
her little volume an admirable compendium 
of information for any one who may be in- 
terested, for any reason, in the subject. She 
tells about the initiating of a department 
especially for women and tells the history 
of its development, not omitting personal 
reference to women who have made suc- 
cesses in such management. 

Then she goes on to describe how the de- 
partment can be organized, what are its 
functions, the various ways in which it can 
be of service to the bank and the commu- 
nity and extend the bank’s business, the par- 
ticular possibilities in connection with sav- 
ings banks and trust companies and_ the 
personality, 


experience and training de- 


manded for successful discharge of the 


duties and responsibilities of the position. 


Personality Plus Training 

It is already easy to get the training, she 
explains, recounting the various institutions 
in which this can be done, but even more 
necessary are the fitting personality, which 
comes by birth only, and the experience, 
which only culture and the contacts of life 
can give. 

Miss Seward says that the principal lack 
of the young women who are now entering 
the banking profession is ignorance and she 
advises those who want to train themselves 
for positions of a high order in banks to 
take a collegiate course and afterward post- 
graduate work in finance and economics. 
And she finally points out sorrowfully how 
great is the discrepancy in the salaries paid 
to men ard to women who hold important 
positions and says that “a woman manager 
in a bank is at present a lamentably under- 
paid employee in a good-will proposition.” 
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Reprints of this section will be sent 
without charge to anyone upon request. 
BOOK TALKS appears as an eight-page 
insert in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
each month, and is also sent out sepa- 
rately to those who are interested in 
books on banking and business. 








Shop Talk 


E SENT you a very comprehensive 
circular about the Encyclopedia of 

Banking and Finance. 

Did you read it? 

Did you save it for later decision? 

If you were sure you couldn’t use the 
book, did you think of giving the circu- 
lar to someone who would be glad to 
know about it? 

Surely you didn’t mislay or destroy 
it! 

Write to us for another one. Tell 
others to write for one. 

You will find that the book is every- 
thing that we have said it is. 

We 

Tuere should be no indecision about 
ordering a copy of The Women’s De- 
partment for: 

The cost is so small; 

It is the first book on the subject; 

The article on the first page which 
describes it is unprejudiced ; 

Whether or not you intend organizing 
such a department, you ought to know 
what other banks are doing. 


GoverNor TempPLetTON of Connecticut, 
55 years of age, says that when his term 
comes to an end he will enter Yale to 
study history and psychology. He ex- 


plains that he believes elderly men 


should coritinue their education; and, of 


course, he is right. It is not necessary 


to return to college to do so. But the 
advancement of learning by some means 
or other ought to go on to the end of a 
He who thinks he has noth 
ing more to learn in his trade or profes 


man’s life. 


sion is an unhappy victim of conceit who 
stands in the light of his own promotion. 
A man keeps young when he has the ae 
quisitive spirit of Governor Templeton 
and is bound to follow the star of know] 
edge wherever it may lead him.—Edito 
rial in the “New York Evening Post.” 


Ww 
Tue “star of knowledge” which is lead- 
ing Governor Templeton is also leading 
the young woman who wrote to us the 
letters reprinted on page 4 of this issue 
of Book Tatxs. Be sure to read them 
before deciding that “studying is too 
much trouble”. 
ny 

A BANK agricultural department fills a 
real need in the country banking field. 
Aside from its advertising and publicity 
value, by which it may be the means of 
attracting and securing considerable 
new business, it promotes the right kind 
of feeling between the agricultural and 
banking fraternities. The Bank Agri- 
cultural Department contains 137 pages 
of explanation and advice, for the small 
cost of $1.25. on how to organize such 
a department. 


Me 3 
oh 


Ir THE organization of the credit de- 
partment in your bank has grown to re- 
spectable dimensions and a considerable 
volume of credit transactions passes 
through the department, the clerical 
forces should be divided into subdivi- 
sions: for example, filing, stenographic, 
analysis and 
answering of inquiries. Chapter XII 
of Bank Credit Methods and Practice 
gives forms for credit investigation, in- 
quiry letters, credit files, history sheets, 
statement analysis, comparative ratio 


investigation, research, 


card, ete. 
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Two New Books Added to Our List 








An addition to our single volume of 600 pages, 74 by 104 
inches, making it a convenient size for desk 
Bank Department Series _ — 








Also a Banking New Editions of 
Encyclopedia Two Other Books 














The Women’s Department W. H. KNIFFIN’S 
in the Bank Commercial Paper, Acceptances 
By ANNE SEWARD ad Analysis of Credit 
Dh: in sb i ile Se Wi ania Statements 


establishing this now indispensable depart- (Revised) 


ment of the modern bank will be a simple a “ee 

matter. All the problems incident to the luis noox is written by a banker who is 

profitable operation of the women’s depart- thoroughly competent to show others how 

ment in a suburban, small town or metro- to judge the soundness and value of all | 

politan bank are explained in detail. classes of commercial paper and how to 
$1.25 analyze a credit statement. The first half 


of the book is given to theory, that is, 
clear, concise explanations of the subjects 
treated; and the latter half is given to put- 
E | di f ting theory into practice, that is, one hun- 

ncyc ope la 0 dred pages of actual credit statements are 
reproduced, both favorable and unfavor- 


Banking and Finance able, and on the opposite page these state- 


ments are analyzed, their strong and weak 


| 

: hei 1 / 25 | 

By GLENN G. MUNN points being brought out. $2.50 
| 

















Every term, expression or phrase, simple 
r complicated, used in banking or finance, FRANKLIN ESCHER’S 
rin commercial contacts with banking, is 
listed in this encyclopedia. A full exposi- = | 
tion of the most important subjects is pre- Elements of Foreign Exchange | 


sented, the text of the principal banking 














laws, and forms and phraseology of the Tuere are other books on foreign ex- 
principal instruments of banking and change, but this one covers the subject in 
linance are given. Cross references have such a way that the man who knows little 
veen widely employed. The work of the or nothing about it can get a clear idea 
author lias been reviewed by six. different within a few hours, of how foreign ex- 
*xperis in their own field. Although the change works—the causes which bear upon 
book ers the entire range of banking its movements, its influence on the money 
ind finance it has been compressed into a and security markets, etc. $1.60 

See last page for other books on our list 
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CAN YOU TELL ME-—? 


The Question Box 








On this page questions relating to banking and financial books are answered. 


The books named are not always our own publications, so we have marked 


our own with a star (*). 


starred, that is) we can only give the 


ete. We will be glad to refer you to 
or order the book for you. Our own 


approval to any bank or banker. Make 


Of those books of other publishers (books not 
jast information obtained as to price, 
the publisher for further information, 
books, those starred, will be sent won 


checks payable to The Bankers Pub- 


lishing Company, 71 Murray street, New York. 


K do not want to appear to “preach” 
about “grasping our opportunities while 
we may,” but the letters we are going to re- 
print on this page make us wish that the 
writer and others like her could have the 
chances for education that so many throw 
away. Perhaps the letters may do a little 
bit toward awaking the sluggish, who think 
it too much trouble to study after leaving 
school, in order to advance themselves in 
their positions—those who have the “Car- 
negie libraries” and other facilities, but will 
not use them. 
Feb. 28, 1924. 
This communication comes to you from the 
Crossnore Township High School in Avery 
County, the highest and coldest county of the 
state on the extreme watershed between North 
Carolina and Tennesee. Our region is so re- 
mote that the nearest newspaper is three days 
old when we get it. We have no access to any 
library and yet we mountain students have the 
nerve to enter the state high school debate for 
the loving cup. You may think we haven't a 
shadow of a chance against the city young 
people who have access to the very best current 
publications through their city Carnegie libra- 


ries 


Well, we just have the nerve to ask you to 
give us a chance. You know it takes nerve to 
live up here. Now that the mud is so deep in 
our roads that they are impassable for our 


trucks, many of the students are walking three 
und five miles over steep mountain roads and 
that, too, in the face of a storm. 

It also takes nerve for our teachers to hang 
on when they haven't been paid in three and 
au half months, 

What do we want? Anything you have on 
the subject of the Allied War Debt. I am on 
the affirmative, but will be grateful to get ma- 
terial on either side. IT have noticed the follow- 
advertised in THE BANKERS 
NE, January, 1921, “Cancellation of 
the Allied War Debt Would Be the Greatest 
Possible Panacea” Anything that you may 
have and ure willing to send me will be grate- 
fully received. Yours truly, 

H. 


March 6. 
Your interesting letter has been received. We 
are glad to comply with your wishes and to as- 
sist you in the werk you have undertaken. We 
tre, therefore, sending you four copies of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE in which ‘all your 
uttention to the following: March, 5° 
April, 1922, p. 631; November, 
October, 1923, p. 575 
We hope that you will receive these in plenty 
of time, and wish you the best of success Let 
us know how you come out in the contest. 
Editor BOOK TALKS. 








We couldn't lay aside such a letter as 
that which came from Miss H— and forget 
all about her. It was only natural that, 
when the booklet nameil in the following 
letter came to us, we should think of her and 


forward it to her. 





March 21 
A copy of a booklet entitled “Our Public 
Debt,’’ which was distributed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, came into our hands and we 
have forwarded it to you with the hope that it 
may have some information which you can use. 
Editor BOOK TALKS. 


If the work that Miss H— intends to fol- 
low in her life is in any way connected with 
banking, or if any books on business or 
banking will add to her knowledge, we have 
no doubt that we are going to hear from her 
later in the form of orders for books that 
will supplement her college work, which her 
following letter of thanks shows she is plan- 
ning for: 

, April 7. 

I received the literature that you sent and 
want to thank you ‘very, very much. It cer- 
tainly was a wonderful help to me. Yes, we de 
bated, but one of our teams lost out, but we are 
not going to give up. We mean to try again 
next year. Would have written you sooner, but 
we are having our commencement exercises and 
have been real busy. 

I will be a senior next year and will be glad, 
for I am real anxious to go to college. I earn 
my way in school and this is my third year, 
and I have worked and paid every cent of my 
tuition and board the whole three years. 

I want to thank you again for the books you 
sent. Sincerely, 


E. H. 








Question: Can you recommend to us 
a book that will give us ideas on adver- 
tising our savings department?—I’. G. 
Answer: In MacGregor’s Book of Bank 
Advertising (Bankers Publishing Co., $5.00) 
there is a chapter of 73 pages given to sav- 
ings account advertising. No medium is 
overlooked, and in addition to a frank dis- 
cussion of all, there are over forty pages of 
actual paragraphs that can be used in your 
advertising. 

BANKING LAW JOURNAL DIGEST 
HE Banking Law Journal Company, 7! 
Murray street, New York City, has 

brought out a new revised Third Edition 

(1924) of the Banking Law Journal Digest. 

This new edition contains the digests of 

some 7,000 court decisions affecting banking 

and negotiable paper that have been pub- 
lished in the Banking Law Journal from the 

time of its foundation in 1889 down to 1924 
The digests are grouped under 150 main 

headings alphabetically arranged. The book 

is bound in a flexible cover and contains 550 

pages. The price delivered is $6.50. 
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Announcing 


The Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Containing 600 pages and over 3,000 terms relating to money, 
credit, banking practice, history, law, accounting and organ- 
ization, foreign exchange, trusts, investments, speculation, 
markets and brokerage. 


In THE preparation of this encyclopedia, which has covered a period of 
nearly three years, it has been the author’s aim to attain these ends: (1) Com- 
prehensiveness, (2) Accuracy, (3) Convenience. 


Comprehensiveness. It contains some 3,050 terms, gained: From the 
author’s seven years’ experience in teaching classes in banking, finance and 
economics; from first-hand acquaintance with the affairs of the “Street”; 
and from an extensive search of the bibliography of the field. As a result: 
This volume is more than a mere list of definitions. A full exposition of the 
most important subjects is presented, the text of the principal banking laws, 
and forms and phraseology of the principal instruments of banking and 
finance are given. 


Accuracy. Original sources have been employed wherever possible. The 
work of the author has been reviewed by six different experts in their own 
field. Great care has been taken to secure fine distinctions. In many in- 
stances, several meanings or applications of the same term have been stated. 


Convenience. A tremendous mass of organized information pertaining to 
money, banking, credit, and finance has been brought within the covers of a 
single volume. It should, therefore, prove a valuable time-saving device for 
locating desired information quickly, being alphabetically arranged. Cross 
references have been widely employed, giving the reader access to all aspects 
by bringing his attention to related subjects. 


It will be a great convenience to have, within the covers of one 
book, the full texts of the following bank laws and regulations: 
Agricultural Credit Act; Bill of Lading Act; Cotton Futures 
Act; Export Trade Act; Farm Credits Act; Federal Farm 
Loan Act; Federal Farm Loan Board Rulings and Regula- 
tions; Federal Intermediate Credit Bank Rules and Regula- 
tions; Federal Reserve Act; Federal Reserve Board Regula- 
tions; National Bankruptcy Act; Negotiable Instruments 
Law; Webb-Pomerene Act. 






































BOOK REVIEWS anp NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








A Hisrory or CurreENcy IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By A. Barton Hepburn. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Tus stanpARD work on American currency 

problems has now been thoroughly revised 

and brought up to date. New chapters have 
been added on the monetary and financial 
developments in the United States from 

1914 to 1922, as well as an account of Mr. 

Hepburn’s relation to the establishment of 

the Federal Reserve System. The chapter 

headings will show what the book covers: 
Colonial Currency; Continental Currency; 

Sound Money in National Politics; Coinage Sys- 

tem; Paper Currency; Legal Tender Notes; 

Legal Tender Cases in the Supreme Court; 

Silver Question; National Banking System; 

Silver Contest of 1896; Gold Standard Act of 

1900; Defects of the Old System and Proposed 

Reforms; Federal Reserve Act of 1913; General 


Review; Th War and Post-War Period; For- 
Ixchange During the War; The War and 














eign 
the Federal Reserve System; Changes in the 
Currency During the Wat Monetary Heresies; 


The Post-War Boom and the Crisis of 1920; 
Gold and Rediscount Policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks; Bibliography. , 


+ 
Taxation: tue Propre’s Bustness. By An- 
drew W. Mellon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 
Pracricatty all the discussion about taxa- 
tion has centered around the so-called “Mel- 
lon plan,” but nowhere has there been avail- 
able for the layman a simple, non-technical 
discussion of the views of Mr. Mellon and 
the Treasury experts. In this book Mr. Mel- 
lon gives not only the facts as to the Treas- 
ury’s program but an interpretation of the 
ideas underlying its policy and the bearing 
of the whole controversy on the well-being 
and prosperity of the community. He dis 
cusses: Fundamental Principles of Taxation; 
Treasury Policies; Revising the Taxes; Sur- 
taxes; Taxing Energy and Initiative; Estate 
Taxes; Benefits of Tax Reduction; ‘Tax- 
Kxempt Securities. 
+ 
The Business Lerrer-Wrirer’s Manuar. By 
Charles FE. Buck. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. $3.00. 
Bustness letter writing is reduced to a sci- 
ence in this book by one of the most noted 
experts in business education. It is for stu- 
dents and those in business who seek a con- 
venient, practical and usable reference book 
for creating better business letters. The 
author is in charge of technical English 
courses at the College of Secretarial Science 
of Boston University. 


Tue Price or Freevom. By Calvin Coolidge 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Tue views of the President upon the funda 

mental problems confronting this nation are 

revealed in this book; the speeches and ad- 
dresses composing the volume were selected 
chiefly to present his conceptions of our na- 
tional principles. Some of them are histori- 
cal narratives, such as “Massachusetts and 
the Nation”; some biographical, such as 
those dealing with the careers of Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Lincoln, Grant and Roose- 
velt, and their significance in the formation 
and development of the United States; some 
deal with questions of education and some 
are chiefly concerned with political princi 
ples, such as that which discusses the early 
government of Virginia. But each one is 

a medium for impressing the author's con- 

ception of the basic principles of society, 

and of the character and significance of the 

American nation. 


New Books 


Five Years or Evropean Ciaos. 
H. Macartney. Dutton. $4.00. 
As sprctaL correspondent to the “London 
Times,” Mr. Macartney has had unusual op- 
portunities for seeing the inside of European 


By M. H. 


polities. 


McApoo; tnt Man anv His Times: A Pan- 
orama in Democracy. By Mary Synon. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

\ spiocrarny of William Gibbs MeAdoo by 

a well-known journalist, told with the aid of 

personal letters, official documents and in- 

formation hitherto secret. 


INrropucrion to Apvertisinc. By A. J 
Brewster and H. H. Palmer. A. W. 
Shaw. $2.50. 

Instructions as to how to write good adver- 

tising copy, choose effective illustrations, 

and how to place advertising in various 
mediums, together with suggestions regard- 
ing the selling features of an offer. 


Mixers’ Waces AND THE Cost or Coat. By 
Isador Lubin. MeGraw. $2.50. 

Exements or Lann Economics. By R. T. 
Ely and E. W. Morehouse. Macmillan. 


$3.50. 
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Looking back with 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and looking forward 








_ writes the articles in Tue Banxers 

MacazinE? (A question which every- 
one contemplating subscribing to a maga- 
zine has the right to know before commit- 
ting himself.) Will what they have to say 
in their articles be of use to me? These ques- 
tions are some of those which come to the 
minds of future subscribers, and we will be 
glad to answer them in one way by sending 
asample copy of the MaGazine on request. 
You will find that some of the articles are 
written by officers and heads of departments 
in banks who are passing on to others many 
suggestions for the better organization of 
their various departments. 


ant articles are by bank advertising 
“4 men on advertising subjects (you can 
never get too many new ideas for increasing 
your bank’s business). Other articles are 
written by persons outside the banking field 
who have something of importance to say to 
bankers. All are by persons who are in a 
position to know what they are talking 
about. 

HK “Great Misunderstanding About 

Oil,” as Frederic E. Sturdevant terms it 
in his article, “Development of the Petro- 
leum Industry,” which appeared in the June 
number, will observe its sixty-fifth anniver- 
sary in August. “And,” says Mr. Sturde- 
vant, “it is old enough to know better.” Ever 
since Col. Edwin Drake brought in the pio- 
neer well in 1859, prejudices inimical to the 
oil industry have not only survived—they 
have multiplied. How in the name of ap- 
plied economies has. this tremendous busi- 
ness, with assets now valued at well over 
58,000,000,000, succeeded in expanding under 
an unrequited reign of misunderstanding 


and discord? To set the readers of Tue 
Bankers MAGAZINE right on the true expla- 
nation this paradox, and to tell them a 
Straightforward story of just what has hap- 


pened in the oil industry through its various 
tave ; ] = Fy 
stages of development up to the present, is 


the purp of Mr. Sturdevant’s article. 


[ees attack of our banks upon the 
Problems of thrift and savings among 


wage ear need shifting? O. R. Johnson 
believes it does. He tells why in his 
irticle, “ Should Wage Earners Save?”, 
which ired in the June _ number. 
Twenty rs ago,” Mr. Johnson says, “the 


banker had the viewpoint of the professional 
rather than the business man. Banks must 
come out of the caves of their forefathers 
into the light of a busy and practical world. 
The wage earner is willing to save, but he 
won't go out of his way to do it.” There 
will be objections on the part of some read 
ers to some of the things that Mr. Johnson 
says. A few of the more obvious ones, as 
well as some objections that are not so ob- 
vious, have been foreseen by Mr. Johnsen 
and answered in this article. 


WO articles in the July issue of the 

Macaziné on increasing the bank’s busi- 
ness are “Effective Ideas for Window Dis- 
plays,” the third of a series on bank window 
advertising by M. E. Chase, and “Renting 
Safe Deposit Boxes,” the third of a series on 
bank business building plans and methods, 
by W. E. Walker. The article by Mr. Chase 
on window displays is accompanied by 
some interesting reproductions of some suc- 
cessful bank window displays and contains 
a large number of practical ideas, based 
on the experience of banks in all parts of 
the country. All branches of banking are 
included in these suggestions. The small 
town has not been disregarded in this article, 
and most of the window display material de- 
scribed may be obtained in a town of 5,000. 
The article by Mr. Walker on the subject of 
renting safe deposit boxes is based on the 
practical experience of the author in selling 
this branch of the bank’s service through 
well-directed publicity with marked profit 
and success. Both of these articles contain 
helpful, practical ideas of which any banker 
‘an avail himself without great expense. 


HE international department of Tue 

Bankers Macazine gives every month 
digests of the business and financial condi- 
tions of the various countries of the world 
with editorial opinion from the leading 
newspapers and periodicals. 


EGINNING in the July number there 

will run a series of articles on “The 
Cause and Prevention of Bank Defalcations.” 
This series has been prepared by Martin K. 
Fowler, now of the New Jersey State Bank- 
ing Department, and formerly special bank 
accountant for the Federal Department of 
Justice. 








For bank clerk and busi- 
ness man 


PAYING TELLER’S 
DEPARTMENT 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of 
the paying teller and re- 
lated departments in every 
whether 


phase in a city 


or country bank. A refer- 
book 


disposition of money. 


$1.25 


ence on checks and 





| dents. 


The human side of banking 


THE ROMANCE AND 
TRAGEDY OF 
BANKING 


By Thomas P. Kane 


The author was connected 
with the Comptroller’s of- 
fice for 36 years, and was 
intimately acquainted with 
all that took place in the 
banking world. He _ tells 
the inside story of hun- 
dreds of interesting inci- 
$5.00 


For the country bank 


BANK 
AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


By BR. A. Ward 


Shows the bank in an ag- 
ricultural district how to 
serve the farming interests 


of the community. 


$1.25 








Of interest to credit men 


BANK CREDIT 
METHODS 
AND PRACTICE 


By T. J. Kavanaugh 


Description of the opera- 
tion of a credit depart- 
both to the 
banker and to the business 


ment, useful 


executive in learning the 
banker’s attitude on credit 
risks. $2.50 











| 





| Every 
| 
| 


bank should have 
this book 


NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T.. D. MacGregor 


Completely revised for its 
third edition. This book is 
unique in its field and will 
serve as an excellent guide 
when organizing such a de- 


partment. $1.25 





| 


the young credit 


worker 
BANK CREDIT 
INVESTIGATOR 


By Russell F. Prudden 


Tells 
young man will meet in a 
bank 


Advice as to steps to be 


what problems the 


credit department. 
taken in a credit investiga- 
tion and analyzation of a 
credit risk. 











Increases efficiency 


PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wm. H. Kniffin 


Not a banking problem nor 
detail of modern bank ad- 
ministration that this book 
doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. 
$5.00 
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Send copies to 


directors 


your 


BANK DIRECTORS 
By O. W. Birckhead 


bank 


examiner explains how di- 


A former national 


rectors should examine 


their bank. 














For the bank advertiser 


BOOK OF BANK 
ADVERTISING 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Contains many paragraphs 
which can be used as ma 
terial for building banking, 
trust, investment and sat 


deposit advertising. 
$5.00 
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A Book That Is Time-Saving and Labor-Saving 


By Glenn G. Munn 


“Not the first book to explain financial terms, but the first to serve the 
banking, financial and allied vocations by explanations of somewhat greater 


length than heretofore attempted,” explains Mr. Munn. 


“Since subjects 


are presented with which every individual and business necessarily has an 
interest, its appeal as a reference work should be almost universal.” 


¢¢TS there a book that explains all the 

terms, phrases, idioms, bywords, busi- 
ness ‘slang’ used in the banking and finan- 
cial world within its own two covers?” 

Last winter the answer might have been, 
“No, but—”; this spring it is, “Yes, and only 
just published—The Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance.” 

The word “encyclopedia” often brings be- 
fore people a vision of a five-or-more-volume 
set of books about which they begin to say, 
“I'd like to have them, but really must—.” 
But this Encyclopedia is a single, 600-page 
volume, 7 by 10 inches, easily handled and 
for desk use, for $10.00 only, into which has 
been put clear explanations of over 3,000 
terms and phrases, etc., that are used in the 
banking and financial world, in the “mar- 
kets,” on the “Street,” by your banker and 
lawyer, that appear in your correspondence. 
They are terms that relate to money, credit, 
banking practice, history, law, accounting 
and organization, foreign exchange, trusts, 
investments, markets and brokerage. 


A Word About the Editor 


Readers of Book Tatxs know the editor 
of this E:neyclopedia, Glenn G. Munn, as the 
author of The Paying Teller’s Department. 
An officer of a Chicago bank wrote, asking 
if we hvd a book on a certain department 
he named, “which covered the subject as 
thoroughly as Mr. Munn covered the paying 
teller’s department” in the volume he had 
Just received. His opinion is representative 
of that held by all the purchasers of Mr. 
Munn’, former book, and the work on the 
Eneyelnedia of Banking and Finance 
(which. hv the way, has been three years in 
the m #) is just as thorough. 

Sev cars’ experience in teaching classes 
In bang, finance and economics; first- 
hand iaintance with the affairs of the 
“Street in extensive search of the bibli- 


ography of the field; and then all the work 
“reviewed by six different experts in their 
own field”—the author’s own words—have 
gone into the production of this volume. 


Read What the Book Covers 


Instead of having to refer to many books 
for the information which the following 
seven paragraphs list as included in the 
Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance, its 
claims of time-saving and labor-saving are 
borne out by the fact that it is all in this 
one volume. 

1. It gives the explanation of some 3,050 
terms relating to banking and finance. 

2. It furnishes the full text, brought 
down to date, of 12 important bank laws 
and regulations, including the Federal Re- 
serve Act, Federal Farm Loan Act, Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, Federal Reserve 
Board Rules and Regulations. 

3. It contains: Values of every foreign 
coin, characteristics of every foreign cur- 
rency, information about every kind of U. 
S. money, circulation of money in the United 
States, legal rates of interest in every state, 
New York Stock Exchange abbreviations, 
long-term production and price statistics of 
chief commodities, gold reserves of princi- 
pal countries of the world, chronology of 
important money and banking events, de- 
tailed description of Liberty bond issues, 
Federal Reserve Bank statistics, New York 
Clearing House exchange rates, interest 
tables—in various forms, cost of annuities, 
statute of limitations provisions for each 
state, domestic and _ international postal 
money order rates, credit ratings of mercan- 
money order rates, credit ratings, denomi- 
national portraits on U. S. paper money. 

4. It provides extensive bibliographies on 
important subjects. 


5. It lists financial magazines, financial 


(Continued on page 4 of Book Talks) 
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Reprints of this section will be sent 
without charge to anyone upon request. 
BOOK TALKS appears as an eight-page 
insert in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
each month, and is also sent out sepa- 
rately to those who are interested in 
books on banking and business. 








Shop Talk 


SS NATURALLY the business of any 

financial institution will come 
through the door, no matter whether it 
comes by mail, messenger or personally. 
However, a person’s desire to do busi- 
ness with a bank may be aroused by an 
appealing and instructive display in the 
window of the institution and thus 
‘come through the window,” suggests 
T. D. MacGregor in his Book of Bank 
Advertising. 

ay 


oor 


Tue sensible way in which it regards 
the bank as a living, going concern al- 
ways confronting a certain amount of 
readjustment is in pleasing contrast to 
many books which are content to instruct 
by giving a cross-section survey after 
the manner of one teaching the structure 
of a steam engine or a skeleton.” This 
opinion of one of the reviewers shows 
that the author of Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice succeeded in making his 
book very readable as well as instructive. 


Uy 
Pe 


“Wuart is foreign exchange?” There 
are many who ask that question and yet 
do not wish to go into the subject at 
any length. For them we publish what 
we call a “foreign exchange primer”. 
The cost of this book, The Elements of 
($1.60), is small 
enough to make it an easy matter to 


Foreign Exchange 


answer this question for yourself and 
others. 


ay 


“Irs one hundred and twenty small 
pages present in compact form a sug- 
gestive outline of this new feature of 
the modern, progressive bank,” says the 
“News-Bulletin” of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information The 
Women’s Department, just published 
this spring. 


about 


ay 


Senp for a circular describing our 
Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 
if you have not received one. The re- 
productions of pages of the book will 
give you an excellent idea of how the 
3,050 terms are thoroughly explained. 


We 


“Tue credit investigator must be con- 
structive and have vision and must carry 
a spirit of courtesy’and financial knowl- 
edge to all with whom he comes in con- 
tact.” 
tions that Russell F. Prudden gives in 
his book devoted to and entitled The 
Bank Credit Investigator. 


oR 


reminiscence of 


These are some of the qualifica- 
] 


THIS PERSONAL Fred- 
erick Gehle in his introduction to, The 
Women’s Department is of interest: 


I remember distinctly how rare was 4 
woman employee in a downtown New York 
bank 10 years ago. In one institution that 
is particularly in mind, the only two female 
employees on a staff of more than 500 were 
the telephone operators. These girls were 
tolerated because it was impossible to secure 
trained male operators for the switchboard. 
Special rules were made to govern their 
conduct, and all in all, the attitude toward 
them was very much like that of Euripides, 
who 2,500 years ago, wrote: “A woman 
should be good for everything at home, but 
abroad good for nothing.” 

Contrast that attitude with today. There 
is not a bank of any consequence in any city 
of the country that is without women em- 
ployees, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE 
Women’s D 
omen s Department 
By ANNE SEWARD 


Price $1.25 postpaid 





our 
nance 
oe re THe LATEST phase in American banking is the 
will nee establishing of a department for women, who 
_ | et more and more are transacting their own busi- 
vy the og ness affairs, and who, because of their entrance 





ined. A ee : - into the business world, are earning their own 
: money—and should be shown how to save and 
invest that money. 


Miss Sewarp of the Empire Trust Company, 
New York, who is one of the ablest and best 
CONTENTS known women bankers in the country, has said 
E F : that many bankers at various conventions and 
History of the Women’s Depart- by letter have put this question to her—“We 

ment have wanted to organize a women’s department 
for some time, but just how should we go about 


Layout of the Department it—how can we get the women into the bank?” 


Tuts Book then is Miss Seward’s answer to 
The Program and the Women the bankers, as for those who use her book the 
work of establishing this now indispensable de- 
Office Equipment and Space partment of the modern bank will be a simple 
matter, all the problems incident to the profit- 
able operation of the women’s department in a 
suburban, small town or metropolitan bank being 
explained in detail. 


‘red- 
The Functions of the Department 





Advertising—Publicity 


ral : eee A GLANCE at the table of contents given at the 
that Personal Service Bureau left will show just how the book covers all 
1 details of organization. There is also included 
sine Investment Service and Advice in it a complete list of women executives hold- 
aan ing positions in banks in America today. 

—_ Sorciga Exchenge No Woman is better qualified to write on 
oard. . this new development in the financial worid than 
their Women and the Personal Trust Miss Seward, who is an A. B., Barnard College, 
ward A. M. and B. S., Columbia University, and a 
ides, Thrift Education former student in the Sorbonne and Berlin 
se University. She has also been head of the re- 
, but search department, division of foreign exchange, 


lraining for Bank Women 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and has had 


‘here banking experience both in Europe and in 
city — America. 
em- 


















































CAN YOU TELL ME-—? 


The Question Box 








On this page questions relating to ba 

The books named are not always our 
our own with a star (*). Of those bo 
starred, that is) we can only give the 

ete. We will be glad to refer you to 

or order the beok for you. Our own 
approval to any bank or banker. Make 
lishing Company, 71 Murray street, New 

7E received a letter from one of the 
instructors of a school, asking us if 

we could suggest a book on bank adver- 
tising suitable to advise for the use of 
students. 
publication, MacGregor’s Book of Bank 


Advertising, on approval, and received 


We sent a copy of our own 


the letter given here in reply: 
June 1, 1924. 

Thank you very much for the copy of 
MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising, 
and for your friendly note that preceded it. 

It is a pleasure to tell you what I think 
of the book. I have not yet had opportu- 
nity, of course, to go carefully all through 
it, but I have had time to look it over, and 
know that I shall later enjoy my study of 
all the material. ‘ 

The book seems extremely well laid out, 
and it has a wealth of information to offer 
on a subject where so far there has been 
little of so definite a nature given to those 
outside banking circles. Anyone who wishes 
to know more about bank advertising than 
the general study of advertising can tell 
him, would do well to examine this handy 
volume—full of condensed and selected 
specimens of “how to do it”. 

The format, too, is a credit to the pub- 
lishers, in these days of so many nondescript 
publications hastily thrown together, 

Sincerely yours, 


Ps Ba, Me 


Question: Where can I get a clear ex- 


planation of the “unit paying-receiving 


F. DB. 


Answer: A short explanation of this sys- 
tem is given in The Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment*® ($1.25). A longer account is given 
in The Practical Work of a Bank* ($5.00), 
as the author goes into the history of the 
system, names some banks that are using it 
successfully, and discusses its adaptability 
to certain banks. An article entitled “The 
Unit Plan for Savings Departments” ap- 
peared in the May issue of Tue Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 


system’? 


nking and financial books are answered. 
own publications, so we have marked 
oks of other publishers (books not 
last information obtained as to price, 
the publisher for further information, 
books, those starred, will be sent on 
checks payable to The Bankers Pub- 
York. 


Question: I am looking for a book or 
books that will give the details and 
working of the trust department of a 
bank. Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to whether such books are ob- 
tainable? I certainly should appreciate 
your answer.—J. J. F. 


There appeared in Tue Bankers 
MaGazine within the past few years a series 
of articles: Trust Departments in Banks, 
November, 1920, January, 1921, June, 1921, 
August, 1921. (‘The articles which are in the 
first two issues named are available in re- 
print form, and we will be glad to send a 
copy without charge to anyone who is inter- 
ested.) An article, Charges for Trust Serv- 
ices, appeared in the July, 1919, issue. The 
Modern Trust Company, by Kirkbride and 
Sterrett, published by Macmillan, and Wills, 
Estates and Trusts, by Conyngton, are 
books on the subject. There is a chapter 
on trust companies in Money and Banking 
by Holdsworth; organization of a_ trust 
company — is Volume II of 
Banking Principles and Practice by West- 
erfield (5 vol. set). 


ANSWER: 


discussed — in 


A TIME-SAVER AND LABOR-SAVER 
(Continued from page 1) 

papers, financial services, business and fore- 
casting services, mercantile credit companies, 
index numbers of wholesale prices, bankers’ 
associations. 

6. It explains numerical transit system, 
mathematics of amortization and accumula- 
tion, index numbers, figuring reserves, crop 
reports and reporting, Federal Reserve 
inter-district clearings, stock exchange clear- 
ings, railroad earnings. 

' 9. It exhibits forms for mortgages, stock 
certificates, notes, bill of lading, warehouse 
receipt, letter of credit, acceptance, munici- 
pal bond, interest coupons, power of attor- 
ney, stock power, proxy, protest certificate, 
repurchase agreement, specific and continu- 
ing guaranty, Bailee receipt, trust receipt, 
general loan and collateral agreement, con- 
sular invoice, clearing-house proof. 
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Novelties as a Bank Advertising Medium 
By T. D. MacGregor 


“For years the author has carried his railroad commutation ticket in a 
leather card-case given away by a small California bank and his coin- 


purse is a souvenir of a New York State bank.” 


This statement alone 


shows Mr. MacGregor’s attitude toward the “novelty” as an advertising 


medium for the average-sized bank. 


In his “Book of Bank Advertising” 


($5.00, Bankers Pub. Co.) he discusses it at greater length than we are 
able to give here, along with the many other bank advertising mediums. 


N the banking business the personal 

touch between the banker and the public 
is very important, and everything that serves 
to promote mutual acquaintance and good 
will between the bank and its customers, 
actual and prospective, is worthy of every 
banker's consideration. 

So it comes about that banks make very 
general use of that form of advertising 
which is most direct and personal in its ap- 
peal—a method variously known as specialty, 
novelty or gift advertising. 

Specialty advertising is individual and 
selective, not indiscriminate and promiscu- 
ous. It can be so handled that it will bring 
a great many prospective customers to a 
bank and afford an opportunity for the of- 
ficers to get acquainted with them. At the 
same time this kind of publicity work helps 
to keep the friendship and good will of pres- 
ent depositors. 


Have Bank Name Well Displayed 

The all-important thing is to have the 
name, and, if possible, some of the facts 
about the imstitution, part and parcel of the 
souvenir or gift, and there should be har- 
mony between the use of the article and 
what is printed on it. For example, a 
country bank gave away a soap dish on 
Which was printed “Deposit your soap here 
and your money in the Peoples Bank.” An- 
other bank which gave away a_ sanitary 
drinking cup printed on it: “Just as_ this 
Cup protects your health, this bank will pro- 
tect your wealth.” 


Just a few of the novelties that are made 


for banks and sold cheaply in quantities to 
use in lis way are these: Glass paper- 
Weights, key rings, lead pencils, celluloid 
game Counters, memorandum pads, palm leaf 
fans, lea‘her card cases or bill folds, vest- 
pocket (iaries or note-books, bronze ash- 
trays, Many of these are of perma- 
hent va ind consequently their advertis- 
ing life j long. ‘ 


Distribute at Beginning of Year 

The beginning of the year is the time 
when many banks are accustomed to give 
away advertising matter of more or less in- 
trinsic value, such as diaries, desk pads, wall 
and desk calendars, clocks, etc. These things 
are good as supplementary advertising. 
Their cost is often so high that it prohibits 
a very large circulation, but when, as in the 
case of a calendar, a single piece of adver- 
tising is seen by a great many persons dur- 
ing the year, as in the case of a diary or 
daily reminder, the name and claims of the | 
advertiser are brought constantly and in an 
intimate way to the notice of one individual, 
there is no question about its being profit- 
able publicity. 

The chief object of a bank’s handing a 
useful souvenir to a customer or stranger is 
to get his good will and attention and often 
also to secure his name for follow-up pur- 
poses. The recipient feels that the bank 
from which he received the gift is friendly 
and approachable. The souvenir is sure to 
be shown to others, and the bank’s name be- 
comes more firmly fixed in the popular 
mind, 


“Foreigners” Liked Tobacco Pouch 


A bank in a mining town discovered that 
many had an interest in securing a note- 
book. It was found that nearly all miners 
kept some kind of a blank book with them 
at their work to make records of the day’s 
labor. In another bank a teller discov- 
ered that the foreigners, of which there were 
many in the community, had a liking for a 
pouch that could be used for money or 
tobacco. : 

School bags for children were used with 
good effect by a national bank in Pennsyl- 
vania, which outfitted most of the schools in 
its township. More favorable comment was 
received from the general public from this 
bit of advertising than from any other ad. 
put out by the bank in two years. 











BOOK REVIEWS anp NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








Financia Poricy or Czecno-Srovakia Dur- 
ING THE First Year oF Its History. By 
Dr. Alois Rasin. England. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 

Tus book is one of a new series on the eco- 

nomic and social history of the World War, 

being the English version of the Czechoslovak 
series. Its contents include: Part I, The 

Currency Question. Austro-Hungarian Cur- 

rency prior to its stamping in Czechoslovak 

Bank Notes; Proposals for a Restoration of 

the Currency; the Metal Reserve Project; 

the Property Tax; the Peace Treaty and 
the Currency; the International Exchange 

Rate of the Krone; the Banking Department 

of the Ministry of Finance. Part II, Na- 

tional Finance. The Budget; Government 
undertakings; Taxes, Duties and Monop- 
olies; the National Debt. Part III, Eco- 
nomic Measures. The Liberation of the 

Financial System; the Naturalization of 

Joint-Stock Companies; the Increase of Com- 

pany Capital; the Stock Exchange; the 

Housing Problem; the Transition from State 

Control to Freedom of Trade and Competi- 

tion. Conclusion. 

+ 

Tue Narurat Business Year; and Thirteen 
Other Themes. By Elijah Watt Sells. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. $4.00. 

Tus book sets forth very definitely the rea- 

sons for taking inventories and closing the 

fiscal year at the end of the natural year or 
on completion of the busy season instead of 
at the end of the calendar year. The author 
shows what advantages every business, no 
matter how small, would gain. He frankly 
recognizes the difficulties in some instances 
in changing to this basis, but tells how to 
avoid them. Suggested fiscal years are 
given for 20 lines. The book also includes a 
discussion of when advertising expenditures 
may properly be capitalized, and all the 
other significant papers of Mr. Sells, who 
has contributed so materially to the develop- 
ment of accountancy and business in 
America. 


+ 


Rumania: An Economic Handbook. Wash- 
ington: United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Tuts book was prepared by various persons 

in the service of the American Government 

in the Eastern European Division of the 

Department of Commerce and treats of the 


economics, geography, population, education, 
religion, banking, etc., of Rumania. 


+ 


Russtan Dersts ano Rvusstan ReEconstrvc- 

TION. By Leo Pasvolsky and Harold G. 
Moulton. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 


In this book is a study of the relations of 
Russia’s foreign debts to her economic re- 
covery. It furnishes data to answer such 
questions as: Can loans for Russian recon- 
struction be safely extended—assuming a 
responsible government in Russia—if that 
government is also held liable for the pay- 
ment of all existing debts? It discloses the 
relation of the existing debt situation to the 
problem of economic reconstruction, and 
analyzes Russia’s capacity to meet both war 
and pre-war debts if and when—with the 
aid of reconstruction loans—stable economic 
conditions are restored. 
+ 
New York Laws Arrectinc Business Cor- 
PORATIONS. Revised to May 10, 1924, Con- 
taining the Amendments of the Legislative 
Session which adjourned April 11, 1924. 
Fifth Edition. United States Corporation 
Co. New York: $2.00. 
Tuis fifth edition of the New York Laws 
Affecting Business Corporations contains 
the Business Corporations Law, General 
Corporation Law, Stock Corporation Law, 
Applying Provisions of the Tax Law, in- 
cluding the Stock Transfer Tax Act and the 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act and a Synoptic 
Analysis. This edition also contains the new 
Non-Profit Co-operative Associations Law— 
the “Straus Law” for the direct marketing 
of Agricultural products. 


+ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AND THE EUROPEAN 
Marker. By Edwin G. Nourse, with the 
aid of the Council and Staff of the Insti- 
tute of Economics. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 

Aw analysis of the development and pres- 

ent position of American agriculture as af- 

fected by the growth and present status of 

European markets and the expansion and 

present position of competing producing 

areas. It attempts to answer the question: 

What is the real condition confronting 

American agriculture so far as the European 

market is concerned ? 
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Looking back with 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and looking forward 








= publication goes principally to 
men of financial affairs in the United 
States, and now more than ever the banker 
from ‘Main Street’ to ‘Broadway’ is an in- 
creasingly important factor in our economic 
existence, for he enters into all phases of 
our life,” wrote a vice-president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis to the editor 
of THe Bankers Macazine. His letter 
throughout is a recommendation for the 
Macazinz, and he significantly says, “I have 
heen one of those readers for the past ten 
vears.” He, therefore, is not recommending 
for others something he hasn’t already been 
doing himself. 


eNO be a source of suggestion and _ in- 

formation to such a group of business 
men is surely a rare opportunity of service 
for any publication,” he closes his letter 
with, and such a source the Macazine is 
constantly trying to be. Its regular depart- 
ments keep its readers up to the minute on 
plans and methods of management, interna- 
tional affairs, banking law, banking pub- 
licity and current banking affairs. 


HE Boston Clearing House Association 

has recently adopted a ruling compelling 
all member banks, under penalty of a heavy 
fine, to charge checking accounts of all de- 
positors whose monthly average balances are 
under $300, a dollar a month for service ren- 
dered, except in cases where no checks are 
drawn. This ruling has called forth a storm 
of criticism from depositors and the news- 
papers of Boston have been besieged with 
letters from indignant depositors. Donald 
Rea Hanson is the author of a timely and 
interesting article on “Small Checking Ac- 
counts and the Service Charge” which ap- 
pears in the August issue of THe BANKERS 
Macazine. 


DANK defalcations could be prevented, 

not entirely perhaps, but a very large 
majority of them, if all directors were up 
to their jobs. Most directors labor under a 
misconception as to an examiner's duties, 
and do not realize that they themselves are 
liable and that the responsibility of pre- 
venting « defaleation rests on their shoulders. 
T have tried to analyze the subject in a brief 
yet comprehensive manner so that directors 
generally will be put on notice of the many 
danger signals.” This is the opinion of Mar- 
tin K. Fowler, now of the New Jersey State 


Banking Department, regarding his series of 
articles on “The Cause and Prevention of 
Bank Defalcations” that is running in Tue 
Bankers Macazine. The series began in the 
July number. 


A* authoritative article by the consulting 

engineer of the Chicago Trust Company, 
I.. B. Breedlove, on “Electric Utility Finan- 
cing” appears in the August issue of the 
Macazine. “An enormous amount of capital 
will be required by the electric light and 
power industry in the future,” says Mr. 
Breedlove, “probably in the neighborhood of 
$550,000,000, and this must be obtained from 
the investing public.” In his article he 
places the case before the public. 


HOSE who are interested in banking 

publicity should not fail to follow the 
series now running in the MaGazrne on bank 
window advertising, the author of which is 
M. E. Chase. A _ second series on bank 
business-building plans and methods by W. 
EK. Walker has also been running in the 
Banking Publicity department since the 
May issue. 


os copies of THe Bankers Maca- 
zine are sold for fifty cents. A year’s 
subscription is only $5.00 in the United 
States. No banker should be without a 
magazine such as this which brings to his 
desk the opinions of leading bankers through- 
out the country. 


HEN George F. Baker, New York 

banker, gave Harvard University $5,- 
000,000 recently for the purpose of building 
a plant for its school of business at Cam- 
bridge, he stated his reasons for so doing 
in a letter of a little more than 100 words. 
“As whatever distinction I may have at- 
tained in life,’ to quote his modest words 
in notifying Harvard of his gift, “has been 
principally from business experience, it 
would be a satisfaction and pleasure to me 
to help by contributing the $5,000,000 neces- 
sary to accomplish this.” By “this” he 
means the building of such structures as 
may be necessary to give the Graduate 
School of Business Administration all the 
facilities it needs. A very interesting article 
about Mr. Baker, his splendid donation, and 
the work of the school which he has endowed, 
appears in the August issue of the 
MAGAZINE. 











For bank clerk and busi- 
ness man 


PAYING TELLER’S 
DEPARTMENT 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of 
the paying teller and re- 
lated departments in every 
phase—whether in a city 
or country bank. A refer- 
ence book on checks and 


disposition of money. 


The human side of banking 


THE ROMANCE AND 
TRAGEDY OF 
BANKING 


By r" omas P. Kane 


The author was connected 
with the Comptroller’s of- 
fice for 36 years, and was 
intimately acquainted with 
all that took place in the 
banking world. He tells 
the inside story of hun- 
dreds of interesting inci- 
dents. $5.00 








For the country hank 


BANK 
AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


By R. A. Ward 


Shows the bank in an ag- 
ricultural district how to 
serve the farming interests 


of the community. $1.25 
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Of interest to credit men 


BANK CREDIT 
METHODS 
AND PRACTICE 


By T. J. Kavanaugh 


Description of the opera- 
tion of a credit depart- 
ment, useful both to the 
banker and to the business 
executive in learning the 
banker’s attitude on credit 
risks. $2.50 


Every bank should have 
this book 


NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Completely revised for its 
third edition. This book is 
unique in its field and will 
serve as an excellent guide 
when organizing such a de- 


partment. 








For the young credit 
worker 


BANK CREDIT 
INVESTIGATOR 


By Russell F. Prudden 


Tells what problems th 
young man will meet in a 
bank. credit department. 
Advice as to steps to be 
taken in a credit investiga- 
tion and analyzation of a 
credit risk. $1.50 














Increases efficiency 


PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wm. H. Kniffin 


Not a banking problem nor 
detail of modern bank ad 
ministration that this book 
doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. 
$5.00 








Send copies to your 
directors 


BANK DIRECTORS 


By O. W. Birckhead 


A former national bank 
examiner explains how di- 
examine 


rectors should 


their bank. 














For the bank advertiser 


BOOK OF BANK 
ADVERTISING 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Contains many paragraphs 
which can be used as ma- 
terial for building banking, 
trust, investment and safe 


deposit advertising. 
$5.00 
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Cashing Checks 


Of Interest to Business Man as Well as to Paying Teller 


Reprinted on this page are some paragraphs on cashing checks as they 
appear in “The Paying Teller’s Department” ($1.25, Bankers Publishing 
Co.) They represent only a few paragraphs taken from a book which has 
within its covers as much information for the man who does business with 
the bank, as for the paying teller to whom a thorough knowledge of his 


work is most essential. 


This book, pocket-size, can be read or studied on 


the way to business, and tucked away in the desk drawer ready for quick 


reference during the day. 


N cashing checks, paying tellers must ex- 

ercise extraordinary caution to see that 
funds are paid only to properly identified 
persons and upon proper authorization. A 
paying teller is involved in many risks in 
cashing checks, and experience, agility and 
composure are required to create necessary 
confidence and assurance that the funds 
are properly disbursed and yet the work 
must be performed with necessary speed 
and courtesy. 


Law of Negotiable Instruments 

Familiarity with the law of negotiable 
instruments and particularly with the law in 
regard to checks is almost indispensable for 
paying tellers. Many risks can be elimi- 
nated and errors avoided if paying tellers 
are thoroughly cognizant of the essential 
elements and structure of a check. 

For the convenience of readers (of the 
Paying Teller’s Department), the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law, now adopted by all 
the states (with slight variations), is re- 
produced as an appendix. 

A check is an order drawn upon a bank 
(drawee) by a depositor (drawer or maker 
and payer) to pay a certain sum of money 
toa third party (payee) upon demand. The 
elements of a check may be classified as es- 
sential and non-essential, both of which are 
analyzed as follows: 


Essential Elements 

phrase “pay to the order of” 
e check’ an unconditional promise 
ipon demand, and imparts negoti- 
ability to the instrument. 


“pay” in 

a check 

only to 
ee 


1. The 
makes th 
to pay 
The single word 
‘vy also be used, except that such 
is not negotiable, and is payable 
© person named as payee. 

Nome of payee—person in whose favor 


the checi is drawn. Checks are sometimes 


made out payable to “self,” “currency,” 
“bearer,” or “cash,” which is allowable. 
Amount payable in figures. 
Amount payable written out in words. 
Name and location of drawee bank. 
Signature of drawer or maker. In 
case of a corporation the signature and 
counter signatures of designated officers are 
necessary. The signature is the final touch 
without which the check is valueless. 

7. Endorsement. The check should be 
endorsed as drawn, either in blank or by a 
special endorsement. Restrictive or quali- 
fied endorsements should not be accepted. 

Non-essential Elements 

1. Location. Name of city in 
maker or drawer is located. 

2, Date of drawing the check. 

3. Number of check. 

4. Transit number, indicating the name 
and location of the drawee bank according 
to the universal numerical transit system. 

The paying teller in cashing checks must 
observe the following points and be cer- 
tain that there are no irregularities, infor- 
malities or discrepancies which might in- 
volve the bank in a loss: 

Identification of presenting party. 
Date. 
Filing. 
Alterations. 
Signature: 
(a) Authority to sign. 
(b) Forgery. 
Stop payment. 
Financial responsibility. 
Whether a home debit or drawn on 
another bank. 

9. Endorsement. 

(Each of these points is enlarged upon in 
later paragraphs in The Paying Teller’s De- 
partment.) 


which 











BOOK TALKS 


EVELYN M. PRICE, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
Tue BANKERS MAGAZINE 
71-73 Murray St., New York 








SEPTEMBER 1924 


Shop Talk 


USINESS nowadays has come to be 
as much a profession as the law, 
medicine or the ministry; banking, being 
even more intricate than business, can 
assuredly be placed in the professional 
Names of many who rank high 








class. 
in the banking world are numerous. 
have made of 
interest to the 


The success these men 
such 
general public that 

autobiographies about them find a ready 


their lives is of 


biographies and 


sale. 
ay 


Fact is stranger and should be more 
interesting than fiction. The public 
ought to know all about the 
those who stand high in the 
and financial world, as well as those in 


lives of 


banking 


our Government, our famous doctors, 
scientists and lawyers. The interest 
shown in the life of A. Barton Hep- 
burn, published recently, is evidence 
that the public is interested in the lives 
of financial leaders. 

Yd 

believe that the an- 
the publication of an 


‘THEREFORE we 
nouncement of 
Forgan, 


autobiography of James B. 


chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, will be wel- 
comed by bankers. The manuscript is 
in our hands and books will be ready for 
distribution early in October. 
(ay) 

Wuar ts the idea of the women’s depart- 
ment?) What sort of person should be 
These are the 
first two questions that invariably seem 
to arise in the mind of the bank presi 


selected to manage it? 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
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dent when he contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a women’s department in his 
bank. And the idea and the woman are 
inseparable. The idea is one of service, 
and the woman who can give satisfac 
tion is, of necessity, someone of breed 
ing, education, experience, broad social 
opportunity, advanced technical train- 
ing in financial and economic matters. 
The Women’s Department, the only 
book yet published on this subject, will 
help settle the problems that come to 
the mind of the president and _ officer 
about to establish such a department. 
ay 


Tue directors’ committee of a bank is 
in a better position perhaps than even 
the official examiner to arrive at the true 
value of the bank’s strictly local invest- 
ments because they should be more in- 
timately familiar with the names and 
financial standing of the local bor- 
rowers; and if they are not, it is com- 
paratively easy for them to become so, 
as their inquiries will not arouse sus- 
picion. Bank Directors, Their Duties 
and Liabilities, if given to every direc- 
tor of your bank, will help to make 
them realize their duty to the bank and 
its depositors, because of its explana- 
tion of their duties and the penalties 
that neglect will bring. 
TT 
laa 

“A coop follow-up system may mean 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure for an advertising or new business 
campaign. The system is to compile 
lists and information concerning pros- 
pects and to keep after them systemat- 
ically by sending them advertising lit- 
erature or by personal calls when pos- 
sible and advisable. The backbone of 
the system is a card file flexible enough 
to contain cards of various colors for 
various classes of prospects, so ar 
ranged that any given name can be 
quickly located.” Such a system is out- 
lined in The New Business Department 
by T, D, MacGregor. 
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Some of our Books for Bankers 











The problem of the bank 
president—how to go about 
the establishing of 


The 
W. ’s D 
omens Department 
By AwNwNe Sewarp 
The first book devoted to this department, 
which is one of the newer phases of banking, is 
a necessity to banks that are contemplating its 


organization, and is full of ideas for depart- 
ments that are already organized. $1.25 














T. D. MacGrecor’s 
Book of Bank Advertising 


The most exhaustive book on the 
subject yet published. Contains many 
paragraphs which can be used as 
material for building banking, trust, 
investment and safe deposit advertis- 
ing. $5.00 

AND 


New Business Department 


Completely revised for its third ed- 
ition. This book is unique in its field 
and will serve as an excellent guide 
when organizing such a department. 

$1.25 








Bank Agricultural Department 
By R. A. Warp 


Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in- 
terests of the community. $1.25 


Bank Directors 
By O. W. Birckneap 
A former national bank examiner 


explains how directors should examine 
their bank. $1.25 


Elements of Foreign Exchange 
By Frankwuin Escuer 

A good working knowledge of the 

subject can be gained in a few hours 

from this little book. $1.60 








The Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russert F. Pruppen 


Tells in as concise a manner as possible what 
problems the young man will meet in a bank 
credit department. Advice as to steps to be 
taken in a credit investigation and analyzation 
of a credit risk. $1.50 ; 














The Paying Teller’s Department 
By Gienn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of the paying 
teller and related departments in every 
phase—whether in a city or country bank, 
the East or West. A reference 
book on checks and disposition of 

9 














and Practice 


By T. J. Kavanaucu 

a Denes on of the operation of a credit 
popertn t, useful not only to the banker 
but als to the business executive in 
learning ie banker’s attitude on credit 
risks, $2.50 
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Bankers Publishing Co., 


A EE RR TT AA 


Ww. H. Kwirrin’s 


Commercial Paper, Acceptances 
and Analysis of Credit 
Statements 


Of the few books entirely devoted to 
this subject, this is a safe investment; 
205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state- 
ments completely analyzed on facing 
pages. $2.50 

AND 


Practical Work of a Bank 


Not a banking problem nor detail of 
modern bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully and de- 
scribe in detail. Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank. $5.00 


71 Murray St., New York 























BOOK REVIEWS ann NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








Super Power as an Ai to Procress. By 
Guy E. Tripp. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Tue table of contents will explain what this 

book covers: The Electrification of North 

America, Private Ownership vs. Government 

Ownership of Super-Power Systems, Whet 

America’s Water Power Will Do for Amer- 

ican People, Water Power and Statesman- 

ship, States Must Isolate Their Water Power, 

Super-Power as an Aid to National Defense. 

Nothing of a technical nature is in the vol- 

ume. It is a collection of articles and ad- 

dresses by the author discussing certain 
social, economic and political aspects of his 
subject. 


+ 


Appraisers’ AND Apsusters’ Hanpsook. By 
William Arthur. New York: U. P. C. 
Book Co. $5.00. 

Tus book on Appraisals tells how to find 
the present-day value of an existing building 
so necessary to know when replacement, al- 
terations or repairs are contemplated. ‘The 
different points of age, condition, location, 
use, ete., of a building which determine the 
value are all covered. 


+ 


Equipment Osuications. By Kenneth Dun- 
can, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $3.50 

‘Yue importance of equipment obligations in 
railroad finance, the extraordinary widening 
of the investment market for equipment 
securities, the unusual forms of equipment 
contracts developed, and the peculiar legis- 
lation bearing thereon, all indicate the need 
for such a treatment of the subject as is 
given in this book. ‘lo railroad men, invest- 
ment bankers, trust company officers and 
students of finance the book offers careful 
exposition of all aspects of this type of 
security. 


+ 
New Books 


Tue Agricurrurat Crisis. 1920-1923. By 
R. R. Enfield, Longmans. $3.50. 

Aw analysis of the cause and effect of the 

agricultural depression which has followed 

the great war, both in England and in the 

United States. 


Tue Bank or Nortru Daxora. By A. S. 
Tostlebe. An experiment in agrarian 


banking. Longmans. Pap. $3.25. 


FinaANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
or Business. By C. W. Gerstenberg. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $5.00. 


Principles oF Foreign Trave. By C. BE. 
Griffin. Macmillan. $3.00. 


TECHNIQUE OF Executive Controw. By E. H. 
Schell. McGraw-Hill. $1.75. 


Bankers AND Borrowers. By J. Brunton. 
Longmans. $2.50. 


Psycuotocy Tests 1x Business. By A. W. 
Kornhauser and F. A. Kingsbury. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $1.90. , 


+ 


“Banking and Elementary Economics” 
Tue Corn Exchange National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia is distributing a booklet with the 
above title which contains ten articles com- 
piled by the Committee of Public Educa- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association, 
altered slightly in order to make them suit- 
able for general distribution. 

The booklet is divided into sections on: 
The General Idea of the Bank, The Bank 
Check, Loaning the Bank’s Money, Charac- 
ter the Basis of Bank Credit, Why a Cor- 
porate ‘Trustee, The Bank and Your In- 
vestments, Our Relations and the Bank's 
Relations with the Rest of the World, Re- 
lationship Between Farmer and Banker, 
The Federal Reserve System, and Analysis 
of a Simple Bank Statement. 

These are all written in the language of 
and explained for the ordinary person who 
perhaps does not use the facilities of a bank 
because of ignorance of its many depart- 
ments that can be of use to him. It is ad- 
dressed to “the future business men and 
women of Philadelphia”. 


+ 
Ir any of our readers are interested in the 
books reviewed on this page, we will be glad 
to order them (postage additional). But if 
they are ordered direct from the publisher, 
whose name is given; the service will be 
quicker and more definite information ¢an 
be given about the books. 
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. Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 


S. By GLENN G. MUNN 


Contains 600 pages and over 3,000 terms relating to money, credit, 




















— banking practice, history, law, accounting and organization, foreign 
yen- exchange, trusts, investments, speculation, markets and brokerage. 
EK. 


In this eneyelopedia complete explanations of the terms and phrases it 
HL includes are assured, no matter how much space was required for each. Many 
of the phrases needed a half page, many more a full page, and where from 
four to six pages were necessary to give the reader a complete understanding 


ston. of the term or phrase, the space has been freely used. 
There are special aids for the reader Among many other advantages, this 
, We in the form of— encyclopedia— 
Jniv. Cross References—Allied words and 
connected subjects are cross referenced Lists—financial magazines 


in order to give a unified explanation 
of the subject under inquiry. 
Bibliography—Lists of books that 


publications of the National Mone- 
tary Commission 


lies” cover certain of the subjects have been eredit ratings of R. G. Dunn & Co. 
compiled by the author, and are printed , corel Sapte 

Phil- after the explanations. This is a very Tabulates—issues of U. 8S. Liberty and 

nh the valuable part of the encyclopedia. War Loan Bonds 

= Full Text of Important Legislation— gold reserve of principal countries 

duca- It is invaluable to have such legisla- ae a = = 

ation, tion as the following within the covers wes aor portal money i vs 

suit- of one hook: The Federal Reserve Act; typical budgets for various incomes 
Federal Reserve Board Rules and Regu- ’ ' : 

i aia lations; Federal Farm Loan Act; Fed- Explains concisely—index numbers 

Bank eral Farm Loan Board Rules and Regu- curves in charts 

‘ lations; Agricultural Credits Aet of a ; 

larac- 1923; Negotiable Instruments Law; statement of a moderate-sized bank 

Cor- National Bs ag at: i ad- A . 2 as . . 

» ie “tan “and menting: Mencne hae of han Gives—brief histories of Bank of Eng- 
b] os ; . ; ‘ « 6 a ‘pe 2 © « 
sank’ Abbreviations—Banking and financial -—- Bank of France and Bank 

1, Re- abbreviations that are common to one of Germany 
anker, person are uneommon to another. The — 1 
alysis list of over 300 will enable every a ore 


reader to be aequainted with all of 


ther legal investments for savings banks 
lem, 











ige of and trust funds 
n who Charts and Tables—Wherever their - ” —— 
bank se will make the term clearer, charts legal rates of interest throughout 
epart- and tables are always reproduced. all the states 
is ad- Forms and Maps—Complete and cor- 
ou reet forms are given with all terms interest tables, bond tables, and 
that require them. The Federal Re- annuity tables 
serve Districts and the Federal Farm : 
Loan Distriets are shown on maps. New York Clearing House rates. 
in the 
e glad 
sat 1 1999 | BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
plisher, ; : 
vill be 71-73 Murray Street, New York 
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Looking back with 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and looking forward 











VERYONE is acquainted with the Sun- 
day newspaper with its many sections— 
one devoted to general news, another to 
sports, the photogravure section, real estate, 
magazine and literary sections, foreign 
news, etc. Everyone has a particular inter- 
est in a certain section, and it is sure to be 
the first one looked for, and read through, 


when the newspaper comes. 


penny BANKERS MAGAZINE is. built 

up in the same way, being composed of 
many sections or departments, each cover 
ing a part of the banking industry. Many 
of our readers are enthusiasts of one de- 
partment, many of another. We receive let- 
ters telling us that one subscriber looks first 
for our publicity department, another for 
our banking law, and so on. 


N order that new subseribers may be ac- 

quainted with this division let us take a 
“tour through the Magazine”. In the front 
pages the editor comments on current af- 
fairs that are of vital interest to bankers. 
In the editorial offices we speak of this de- 
partment as “the Comment”. 


| peronenlontparin the Comment are “special 
articles” which discuss plans and methods 
of management that have been successfully 
used by enterprising banks. ‘Then comes the 
“banking law” department, which in’ each 
issue takes up legal decisions involving 
points that concern banks. During the past 
year we received a letter from: an English 
bank telling us that for them the law de- 
partment was particularly interesting for a 
comparison between the American and Eng- 


lish decisions, 


ACH month a special editor answers 
questions about credit. This we speak 
of as our “bank credit) problems” depart- 
ment. Names of inquirers are, of course, 
withheld) from publication, the problems 
they send in being discussed in the various 


Issues, 


HE “banking publicity” section is consid- 
ered by our subscribers one of the most 
valuable features of each issue. It is 
printed three columns to a page instead of 
the regulation two columns, and is easily 
discovered when leafing through each 











monthly copy. Tt contains articles on bank 


advertising problems and new ideas, re- 
views and criticises current advertising ma- 
terial sent in by publicity managers of banks 
throughout the country and reproduces 
many bank advertisements with comment 
about each. 


DEPARTMENT of international bank- 

ing and finance giving economic condi- 
tions throughout the commercial nations of 
the world follows. The salient events of the 
month are given in digest form for each 
country, with the comments of the leading 
periodicals of the world. 


NEW bank buildings and renovated bank- 

ing rooms are reproduced in the latter 
pages. These photographs are valuable to 
banks throughout the country that are con- 
templating changes in their housing. Bank- 
ing notes close each monthly issue. Banks 
from all over the country send in interesting 
items about the officers, community activi- 
ties, employee welfare work, ete. 


END for a sample of Tur Bankers 

Macazine in order to read these depart- 
ments for yourself before subscribing. You 
will be satistied that this is the one Magéa- 
ziné Which completely covers all banking ac- 
tivities and should be in every bank, in the 
hands of every officer if possible, particu 
larly the junior officers and heads of de 
partments. 


+ 
Cattle Pay the Tellers 


There are few communities that will not 
profit by keeping more and better livestock, 
and, as a class, this is as good security a 
can be desired. Someone has said that in 
the case of loans made on feeder cattle, the 
cattle themselves walk up = to_ the teller’s 
window and pay off the notes. The breed 
ing and feeding of livestock, especially good 
livestock, result in’ a contented husbandry. 
Farm homes, buildings, fences and fields 
usually present a more prosperous appear 
ance on farms where pure-bred and high- 
grade livestock are kept. Livestock im- 
provement projects are discussed in one 0! 
the chapters of the Bank Agricul/ural De- 


partment, 























A Book for 
Every Credit Man 


HOMAS J. KAVANAUGH, vice- 

president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, wrote 
‘Bank Credit Methods and Practice’’ 
to be of practical value to those who 
ndi- are engaged in bank credit work. Mr. 
s of 
the 
each 
ding throughout the country as a leading 
authority on this subject. 


Kavanaugh is also a lecturer on eredits 
at St. Louis University and is regarded 


ank- This book not only describes the methods and organization of 
itter 


a modern credit department but describes how credit executives 
e to 


ak determine for or against a loan, how they analyze the statement of 
ank- a business concern and get an accurate picture of its financial worth. 
anks ‘ : ‘ > ‘ , ‘ i : 
pres This book, which was first published in 1921, is now in its third 
” bal . . . . . . 

stivi- edition and is being read and studied by bankers in all parts of 


the country. 


KERS 
part- 


= Bank Credit Methods 


ts and Practice 


f de Price $2.50 postpaid 


Table of Contents 
1 not 
stock, rhe Theory of Credit The Federal Reserve System 
ity as 
i Foreign Credite Importance of Statement Analysis 
eller's nna Dine iat Me de Analyzing a Financial Statement 
P , ; : Credit Department Methods and Or- 
vol ae ganization 
andry. ukers’ Acceptances 
fields 


The Essentials of a Credit Risk Theory of Statement Analysis 


yreed 


Investigating and Compiling Infor- 
lercial Lines of Credit mation 

ppear- 
high- a 
ete! BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 71 Murray Street, New York 


al De- 
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“It is not an essay on banking and currency nor a discussion 
of financial or economic theories. It is simply a narrative of 
evidence of more or less importance and interest in the his- 
tory of the National Currency Bureau (the comptroller’s office) 
with some original deductions and comments. It deals with men 
and measures, methods and motives in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau.”’—o4dmerican Economic Re biew. 





The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 


By THOMAS P. KANE 


Late Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


Price $5.00 postpaid 


HE story of national banking since the Civil War, how the system was first put 

into operation and how it has been administered, is told in the pages of this ex 

tremely interesting book. A chapter is devoted to each Comptroller of the Cur 
rency, and therein is given his biography and all that occurred during: his adminis- 
iration. No man was better qualified to write on the human side of banking than Mr. rudit 
Kane, who, for nearly forty years, was an observer of national banking, through his also 
position as Deputy Comptrollér of the Currency. He writes in an easy, readable style Too 
with particular emphasis laid on the human side of banking, describing the vivid per- pe 
sonalities that have held the stage in the banking drama of the past half century. prop 
sent 
with 
may 


tion 


Some of the events in banking written about so interestingly by Mr. Kane are: 


Branch Banking Bank Examiners’ Culpability S 
So 


Payment of Interest on Bank Balances Proposed Abolition of the Comptroller's Office tener 
Real Estate Loan er P m 

‘ : , National Bank Circulation’ vs Government said, 
Causes of Panics Issues dutie 


*hicag The: der >i 
Cotengs aes Dent Federal Reserve Act ™ A 
vestij 


The Miss Lottie M. Taylor Incident of th 





Celebrated Cassie A. Chadwick 
Indictment of Charles W. Morse 
The Poetical Critic light 


Celebrated Bank Failures 
hope 


Instances of Theft in Connection with Currency 

Shipments prince 
: Chicago Fire of 1871 and Its Effect Upon thé credi 
Zimri Dwiggins Chain of Banks mnie An 


Riggs National Bank Controversy 


Stock Dividends 


Chemical National Bank and Its Branches in the Robbery of the Merchants National Bank of he pl 
Exposition Grounds Lowell, Mass. offen: 
like 
cannc 
open 
effort 
whic} 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY = 
71-73 Murray Street, New York 


First National Bank Organized Secretary Shaw's Ruling Regarding Reserve 


Organization of the Currency Bureau Requirements 





The Bigelow Defalcation Crisis of 1907 
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Interviewing Made Amusing and Instructive 


By Russell F. Prudden 


“The frankness with which Mr. Prudden discusses the way to interview a 
note broker or the credit man of a rival bank is refreshing, amusing and 
instructive,” said a review of “The Bank Credit Investigator” (Bankers 
Publishing Co., $1.50). That our readers may judge for themselves we give 
below some of the paragraphs of the three chapters of this book that are 


devoted to interviewing. 
freshing reading for the ‘old’ credit 


HE ability to call upon bankers and 

business men and in a short interview 
obtain from them satisfactory information 
and often valuable opinions requires a cer- 
tain amount of tact as well as study and 
experience. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the in- 
vestigator should be acquainted with the 
rudiments of credit investigating and should 
also obtain certain agency report informa- 
tion before going out to seek interviews. 
Too often in the past, due to pressure of 
current business and lack of time for the 
proper training of beginners, men have been 
sent out for information, only to return 
without the desired data; incidentally, they 
may have made a poor impression. 

7. * * * * 

Some investigators instead of being lis- 
teners and paying attention to what is being 
said, talk a great deal or look upon their 
duties lightly, and as a result go back to 
their banks with garbled reports. Other in- 
vestigators, and, fortunately, there are few 
of them, are rumor mongers and seem to de- 
light in carrying tales. Such men cannot 
hope to be successful, as one of the cardinal 
principles of good investigating is to treat 
credit data and opinions as sacred. 

An investigator should always endeavor to 
be pleasant and cheerful and should not take 
offense at a slight rebuff. Investigating, 
like all other vocations, is work, and one 
cannot always expect to be received with 
Open arms and obtain proper data’ without 
effort and difficulty. The thoroughness with 
which an investigator does his task and 
turns over to his superior the results of his 
work is a measure of his own ability. 

* * * * * i 

Phe investigator must use discretion in in- 
terviewing a broker as well as anyone else, 
however. or otherwise he will become known 


Another journal recommended the book as “re- 


man as well as for the beginner.” 


as the “questionnaire” type, be very much 
disliked and receive but little information. 

When a name is being looked up for so- 
licitation purposes for the benefit of the 
bank’s new business department, it is seldom 
considered ethical or advisable to call upon 
the bank having the account, unless the 
facts in the case are mentioned. The _ in- 
vestigator who follows the practice of gct- 
ting close information from a bank for such 
a purpose under the guise of having an in- 
quiry, is usually short-lived, and any bank 
that requires or allows its investigators to 
follow such a practice is subject to serious 
criticism. 

* * * * * 

The investigator must use good judgment 
and decide what is best (as to the questions 
to be asked), be as quick as possible and 
not outwear his welcome. The practice of 
using a notebook during an interview, es- 
pecially in an attempt to take down the 
speaker verbatim, is not conducive to re- 
sults or a favorable reception. Bankers like 
to be quoted correctly, but, on the other 
hand, are naturally liable to become some- 
what reticent when they see their opinions 
taken down word for word. 

* oe > * a 

In making a trade investigation it is 
sometimes desirable, where possible, to talk 
over conditions in the line with the credit 
man for a few minutes. A better acquaint- 
ance is thus formed and when the investi- 
gator returns to the name in question, he 
will find that the credit man will talk freely, 
giving information of greater value. 

An investigator cannot always obtain a 
great deal without giving something, but he 
must not, however, circulate rumors and 
spread gossip or give the impression that he 
has little regard for confidential informa- 
tion imparted by others. 
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Shop Talk 


HE present age is often styled the 

age of credit because the use of credit 
instruments has, to a large extent, sup- 
planted the use of money in settling 
business transactions. It is estimated 
that about 60 per cent. of the transac- 
tions in the retail trade, and about 95 
per cent. of the transactions in the 
wholesale trade, and in the aggregate 
about 90 per cent. of all transactions, 
are settled by means of credit instru- 








ments checks, trade acceptances, 
drafts and notes—so that money is 


needed to settle approximately only 10 
per cent. of the total. 


ay 

Everyone who uses any of the credit 
instruments mentioned should have a 
thorough knowledge of the law that pro- 
tects them, the Law of Negotiable In- 
struments. This law is often included 
as an appendix to certain books on 
banking, some of which are expensive. 
We have included it in the second edi- 
tion of our Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment, a book which costs only $1.25. 


au 


Moreover, the law has been printed in 
such a way as to make quick reference 
to it very easy. ‘The paragraphs, in- 
stead of being “long and legal,” have 
been separated by spacing and _ the 
words that describe what each para- 
graph covers are printed in black 


letters. 
uy 


We recommend this small, handy volume 


to everyone because of its inclusion of 
this law, and recall to the minds of 
those who may not yet have ordered a 
copy that it is a book for the person 
who does business with the bank as well 
as for the paying teller. 


au 

SS 

Simpuicity of explanation for the stu- 
dent and beginner in banking or credit 
is the recommendation for Kavanaugh’s 
Bank Credit Methods and Practice. 
Here is his simple illustration of 
“kiting” : 

A has two bank accounts, one at the Bank 
of B and the other at the Bank of C. He 
issues a check to a commercial creditor, 
drawn on the Bank of B, and covers it with 
a check drawn on the Bank of C. The 
check drawn on the Bank of B would have 
overdrawn the account at that bank if it 
had not been covered by the check on the 
Bank of C. He then later issues a check on 
the Bank of B and deposits this check at the 
Bank of C in order to save an overdraft 
that would have been caused by the check 
given to the Bank of B. 


ay 
“It hardly seemed possible to me that 
so fascinating a book could be written 
upon a subject embracing historical 
facts as prosaic as that of banking,” 
wrote one of the readers of Kane's 
Romance and Tragedy of Banking. 
“The author is to be congratulated upon 
the concise, fearless and _ interesting 
way in which the whole story is told.” 


au 


“Tis present little volume, termed in its 
sub-title ‘a foreign exchange primer’,” 
said the Yale Review about the Elements 
of Foreign Exchange, “is a very wel- 
come contribution to the subject. In the 
field of theory it is brief, but clear as 
far as it goes; in the description of cur- 
rent practice it is full of interesting and 
important information. Economists will 
be grateful for this authoritative ac 
count of the technique of exchange op 
erations.” 
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a How many of these terms can you define? 


; of Every banker and business man should have a wide knowledge of all terms and 
da phrases used in business, banking and finance. Here are a few of the terms described 
und defined in this eneyclopedia. 

rson 
well Amortization Disagio Guaranty fund 
Barratry Distribution of risk Hypothecation Fee simple 

Bouks close Drive Indeterminate bonds Naked reserve 
Blue-sky laws Eserow lrish dividend Par clearances 
Bonanza Equipment trust Index-number Sola bill 

Buoyant Exhaust price Listing Puts and calls 
Business eyele Flat Limit of tolerance Prior preferred stock 
Carry over Flier Living trust Recapture clause 
Cats and dogs Fleece Mint ratio Watered stock 
Consols Float Moratorium Whipsawed 

Cutting 2 melon l‘rozen credits Moral risk Trading value 


Long pull 


Over 3,000 terms relating to money, credit, banking practice, history, law, accounting 
and organization, foreign exchange, trusts, investments, speculation, markets and broker 
age are explained in the— 





Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 
By GLENN G. MUNN 





There are special aids for the reader 
in the form of— 


Cross References—Allied words and 
connected subjects are cross referenced 
in order to give a unified explanation 
of the subject under inquiry. 


Bibliography—Lists of books that 
cover certain of the subjects have been 
compiled by the author, and are printed 
after the explanations. This is a very 
valuable part of the encyclopedia. 


Full Text of Important Legislation— 
It is invaluable to have such legisla- 
tion as the following within the covers 
of one book: The Federal Reserve Act; 
Federal Reserve Board Rules and Regu- 
lations; Federal Farm Loan Act; Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board Rules and Regu- 
lations; Agricultural Credits Act of 
1923; Negotiable Instruments Law; 
National Bankruptey Act; Bill of Lad- 
ing Act; Cotton Futures Act. 


Abbreviations—Banking and financial 
abbreviations that are common to one 
person are uncommon to another. The 
list of over 300 enables every reader to 
be acquainted with all. 


Charts and Tables—Wherever their 
use will make the term clearer, charts 
and tables are always reproduced. 


$10.00 








Forms and Maps—Complete and cor- 
rect forms are given with all terms 
that require them. The Federal Re- 
serve Districts and the Federal Farm 
Loan Districts are shown on maps. 


Among many other advantages, this 
encyclopedia— 


Lists—financial magazines 
publications of the National Mone- 
tary Commission 
credit ratings of R. G. Dunn & Co. 


Tabulates—issues of U. S. Liberty and 
War Loan Bonds 
gold reserve of principal countries 
fees for postal money orders 
typical budgets for various incomes 


Explains concisely—index numbers 
curves in charts 
statement of a moderate-sized bank 


Gives—brief histories of Bank of Eng- 
land, Bank of France and Bank 
of Germany 
Financial chronology 
legal investments for savings banks 
and trust funds 
legal rates of interest throughout 
all the states 
interest tables, bond tables, and 
annuity tables 
New York Clearing House rates. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$10.00 


71-73 Murray Street, New York 





























BOOK REVIEWS anp NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








Ove Competitors AND Markets. An intro- 
duction to foreign trade. By A. W. 
Lahee. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$5.00. 

‘Tue average American business man is pro- 
verbially indifferent to international affairs. 
This is natural, for intelligent interest pre- 
supposes a background of knowledge, and 
the time necessary to acquire that knowledge 
by extensive reading, he feels, is more val- 
uable for other employment than the tan- 
gible returns gained by the effort. 

The United States is fast becoming an in- 
dustrial nation. Where are we to meet our 
chief competitors? Where are we to find our 
best markets? Whence shall we provide our 
industries with needed materials? And 
whither do these interests lead us in our re- 
lations with other nations? These are ques- 
tions of growing importance. We cannot 
longer ignore them. The American business 
man. must inform himself. He will discover 
in this single volume a valuable aid to intel- 
ligent judgment and a serviceable reference 
book. 

“Our Competitors and Markets” is not 
“just another book on foreign trade.” It 
answers a crying need. Written from the 
viewpoint of American trade and investment 
interest, it gives the reader within its short 
space of its two covers a general acquaint- 
ance with the major foreign countries with 
which we have commercial relations, a quick 
insight into the nature and degree of impor- 
tance of each to the United States, the neces- 
sary background for an understanding and 
interpretation of foreign events. 

While the work is necessarily based upon 
solid facts and figures, the author has suc- 
ceeded in introducing these with the least 
possible disturbance to the continuity of 
thought or readability of the book. On the 
contrary, the statistics themselves receive 
vitality and point from the arguments they 
serve to clarify. In addition, 75 maps and 
diagrams make graphically vivid many of 
the important facts. By referring to the in- 
dex, the book may serve as a modest work- 
ing encyclopedia of data of commercial 
geography: Area, population, climate, pro- 
duction, ete. As the author suggests, it is a 
commercial geography with a perspective. 

Not least of the features of value in the 
book is the “Sources of Information”. Un- 
like the usual bibliography, which confines 
the reader to the books already used and 
digested by the author, this is a “directory 


of directories”. The reader is assisted to 
obtain supplementary material by references 
to periodic lists of books published, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, directories of 
the Government departments, chambers of 
commerce and trade associations, individual 
manufacturers, etc. 

The author, Arnold W. Lahee, is a con- 
sultant on foreign markets, former head of 
the department of foreign trade extension 
of the Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

OrrFiciaAL ProceepiInGs oF THE ELEvENTH 
NaTIONAL Foreign ‘Trape Convention, 
New York: National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. $2.50. 

Tis volume contains a full stenographic 

report of the speeches and discussion of all 

the convention sessions; also a list of those 

in attendance. Among the speeches of im- 

portance are: 

“Wider Markets for American Products,” by 
James A Farrell, president U. S. Steel Corpora 
tion; “Foreign Loans a Trade Builder,” by 
Franklin Remington, chairman of board Foun- 
dation Company; “American Foreign Trade 
Policy,” by Special Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council; ‘“‘The Profit Side of Ex- 
port,” by Walter F. Wyman, sales and export 
manager Carter’s Ink Company; “The Govern- 
ment Fleet and Program,” by Leigh C. Palmer, 
president Fleet Corporation; “America and the 
Dawes Plan,” by Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company; “A Practical Solution 
of the Stevedoring Problem,” by F. P. Foisie, 
industrial relations manager Waterfront Em- 
ployers’ Association; ‘Transportation in For- 
eign Trade,” by T. C. Powell, vice-presidcnt 
Erie Railroad Company. 

A wealth of suggestive ideas and practi- 
cal information on foreign trade technique 
will be found in those chapters in which ac- 
tive foreign traders tell of their experiences 
in handling problems, such as banking fa- 
cilities, importing problems, foreign adver- 
tising, foreign credits, expanding exports, 
export managers, education. 


+ 
New Books 


Tue Causes or Inpustriat Unrest. By J. 
A. Fitch. Harper. $3.00. 


CorporaTe REORGANIZATION AND THE FD- 
eraL Court. By J. N. Rosenberg and 
others. Baker, Voorhis & Co. $2.50. 


Aw Exusive Panacea or A Quagmire of In- 
heritance Taxation and a Way Out. By 
A. W. Atwood. Princeton Univ. Press. 
$1.25. 
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“It is not an essay on banking and currency nor a 
discussion of financial or economic theories. It is simply 
a narrative of evidence of more or less importance and 
interest in the history of the National Currency Bureau 
(the comptroller’s office) with some original deductions 
and comments. It deals with men and measures, methods 
and motives in connection with the administration of the 
Bureau.”—American Economic Review. 


LUE 


wh 


“T believe this book should be read by all young bank 
officers just coming into positions of responsibility and 
trust in order that they may have the benefit of so many 
historical cases as a guidance to them in their work.”— 
F. 0. Wetmore, President First National Bank, Chicago, III. 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 


By THOMAS P. KANE 


Late Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


. ere story of national banking since the Civil War, how the system was first put 
into operation and how it has been administered, is told in the pages of this ex- 
tremely interesting book. A chapter is devoted to each Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney, and therein is given his biography and all that occurred during his adminis- 
tration. No man was better qualified to write on the human side of banking than Mr. 
Kane, who, for nearly forty years, was an observer of national banking, through his 
position as Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. He writes in an easy, readable style 
with particular emphasis laid on the human side of banking, describing the vivid per- 
sonalities that have held the stage in the banking drama of the past half century. 


Some of the events in banking written about so interestingly by Mr. Kane are: 


Branch Bankin Organization of the Currency Bureau 
& 





Payment of Interest on Bank Balances The Bigelow Defalcation 

Real Estate Loans Bank Examiners’ Culpability 

Causes of Panics Proposed Abolition of the Comptroller's Office 

Chicago Wheat Deal Nat’! Bank Circulation vs. Government Issues 

Celebrated Cassie A. Chadwick Federal Reserve Act 

Indictinent of Charles W. Morse The Miss Lottie M. Taylor Incident 

Riggs National Bank Controversy The Poetical Critic 

Stock Dividends Instances of Theft in Currency Shipments 

Zimri Dwiggins Chain of Banks Effect of Chicago Fire of 1871 Upon Banks 

Chemical National Bank and Its Branches in the Secretary Shaw’s Ruling Regarding Reserve 
Exposition Grounds Requirements 

First National Bank Organized Crisis of 1907 


$5.00 BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY $5.00 
71-73 Murray Street, New York ; 
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Pointed Paragraphs About the Women’s Department 
By Anne Seward 


It is a pleasure to read “The Women’s Department” (Bankers Publishing 


Co., $1.25), if for its clearly written style alone. 


A casual reader is led 


through its pages, merely because its author has a way of leading on from 
paragraph to paragraph and holding her reader’s interest to the very end. 
The following paragraphs are picked almost at random throughout the book 


IRST of all, the woman manager should 

have theoretical as well as practical work 
in banking. Very often she is the sole point 
of contact between her depositors and the 
bank. Her ability to render service will be 
commensurate with the amount of respect 
she inspires. If she can, without faltering, 
answer any question that a client puts to 
her, she, of necessity, gains confidence not 
only in her own ability, but in her bank. It 
may be that not once in many weeks will she 
be asked a question requiring intricate 
knowledge or calling for difficult computa- 
tion. But if at any time she is floored by 
a question of such nature and cannot answer 
it with the same accuracy that a man officer 
would, then she runs the risk of embar 
rassing both herself and her institution. 

. ° * 7 7 

It is said that some of the biggest ac 
counts, for instance, in the fashionable Fifth 
Avenue district of upper New York City 
have been put on the books by women. As 
one woman rightly puts it, “We women can 
get accounts from people to whom men 
would not have access. We also get our ac- 
counts at a much less cost than men get 
theirs, as a rule.” Women’s expense ac- 
counts for the securing of new business are 
said to be lower than men’s. “If the banks 
where women now operate successfully 
were to try to replace the women with men 
they would do so at twice the salary and 
half the productivity” is the verdict of one 
of New York’s most prominent women 
officers. 

. 7. — * * 

Not infrequently women are called upon 
to leave their banks to take the accounts of 
house-ridden women, women in hospitals, or 
professional or theatrical women, too busy 
or too weary after an opera role of the night 
before, to conduct business anywhere else but 
in their boudoir. Spoiled women, it may be 
said, but women whom it pays a bank well 
to spoil. Bedside banking is no longer an 
odd performance in large cities. 

A woman manager, whose charm and art 
of salesmanship combine to make her con- 
spicuously successful as a business getter, 
says, with a smile, that whenever time 


to give prospective purchasers an idea of its quality. 





hangs heavy on her hands she pursues a 
neighboring and affluent butcher to secure 
an account which for years he has persisted 
in keeping at the other and most remote end 
of the city. She is confident that he must in 
time succumb. To know her is to share her 
belief. 
* + . o * 

Advertising and publicity are different 
names for the same thing. One is a little 
more flagrant than the other. Both aim at 
the same purpose, which is to make the ob- 
ject of their activities better known, and 
women managers, by the very fact of their 
employment in banks, advertise those banks. 
When clients begin to identify banks as 
“that bank where Miss M. is,” then to them 
the bank means Miss M. More on this ac- 
count than on any other, then, must a bank, 
in selecting a woman, be careful to choose 
someone who will be a magnet for the bank, 
not a repeller. 

* * * * * 

Rich women especially have to be consid- 
erately handled. They will not tolerate 
being patronized and they will shun a bank 
where they are not courteously treated. 
Poor women, moreover, are keenly sensitive. 
They appreciate a bank where the woman in 
charge is not a respecter of persons and 
where they will not be disciplined nor 
slighted. Women managers adver- 
tise a bank almost as though they wore its 
shield on their arm. They are yet so rare 
that they are introduced as being an officer 
in such and such a_ bank. Women 
bankers who serve on important committees, 
who attend significant social affairs, who ap- 
pear on prominent platforms, who win lau- 
rels in sports or in letters, gain valuable 
publicity for their banks. 

* - * * * 

Sometimes women would rather have 
other women explain the intricacies of in- 
vestment technicalities than men. The) 
mind, perhaps, appearing slow or dull be- 
fore men, and they know that the woman 
manager has also had to make a study of 
this work. Tax-exemption blanks, stock 
waivers and even correct indorsements are 
mysteries to the average society or even pro- 
fessional woman. 
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Recollections of a Busy Life 


By James B. Forgan 


More than half a century spent in the banking business is covered in the 
autobiography of Mr. Forgan, the dean of the banking fraternity in Chi- 
cago. Interesting details of a career beginning with his apprenticeship in a 
‘ Scottish bank to his present place in the banking world as chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Chicago are told in a book which he 
has given the happy title of “Recollections of a Busy Life” ($6.00, Bankers 


Publishing Co.) 


ROM the day “Jamie” Forgan’s grand- 
father walked three-quarters of the two 
miles along the Fyfe seacoast with his youth- 


ahead,” no matter what the odds, and the 
interest his contemporaries take in seeing 
him “win out” make the American business 


ful grandson before the latter embarked for 
Canada to the day when James B. Forgan, 
banker, was summoned to the White House 
by Theodore Roosevelt to give the President 
his views on a national system for the mutual 
guaranty of bank deposits, which Mr. For- 
gan opposed as inimical to sound banking, is 
a period of over fifty years, not one of which 
the author considered too “busy” to enjoy 
to its fullest. But it was a hard task to get 
the author of these Recollections of a Busy 
Life to prepare them for the public. He, 
moreover, refuses to profit by his reminis- 
cences, after recording them, as he has ar- 
ranged to have all royalties on his book 
nsitive. paid over to the Illinois St. Andrews Society 
man in for the benefit of the Scottish Old Peoples 
ns and Home. 

od nor Mr. Forgan’s book should be an inspira- 
adver- tion to the younger generation of bankers 
yore its because he shows that success in banking 
so rare comes not through luck, but from clear 
1 officer thinking, right living and a constant devo- 
Women tion to the highest traditions of the profes- 
mittees, sion. 
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Interesting Incidents Numerous 

Recollections of a Busy Life gives the 
story of Mr. Forgan’s life from the time of 
his apprer ticeship in a Scottish bank at a 
salary ot £10 the first year to his present 
r have position an internationally recognized 
; of in authority on finance. The lighter details 
Phey of the au'hor’s experiences as well as the 
dull be- more ser side in connection with his 
woman chosen pro ‘cession make the book of inter- 
tudy S est to all «ho, whether connected with the 
stock = banking wo-ld or not, are interested in the 


» are iv . a 
nts a lives of 0; captains of industry,” as they 
ven pro- have been + -med ‘ ‘ 


The ab 


JAMES B. FORGAN 


Whose interesting autobiography is just off 
the press. This photograph was taken on Mr. 
Forgan’s seventieth birthday 


life something above the mere fight for 
money that our critics in other countries pic- 
ture it as. Mr. Forgan’s life is one of the 
many which illustrate the growth of the in- 
dividual along with his growth in worldly 


within each man to “get (Continued on page 4) 
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Shop Talk 


WOMAN in the Bourse! 
unheard of ! Only once had it hap- 
pened before, when, during a session, a 
got in, dis- 








Inouie 


woman is reported to have 
guised as a man. There is 
gallery in the Paris Bourse as there is 
in the New York Stock Exchange. 
There are upper floors surrounding the 
main pit in gallery form, but their win- 


Sa , 
no visitors 


dows are always closed except to roy- 


alty or honored guests of the city. The 
woman in the Bourse was Miss Anne 
Seward, author of The Women’s De- 


partment in the Bank. Miss Seward 
told of her experience in an article on 
the Paris Bourse and its operations in 
foreign exchange, which appeared in 
the New York Times recently. 


W 


Because of their activity in other than 
banking lines, it is but natural that in 
many cases the members of an exam- 
ining committee of the board of di- 
rectors of a bank are neither sufficiently 
familiar with the details of a bank nor 
possess adequate accounting knowledge 
to make a satisfactory examination. 
This fact occurred to the author of 
Bank Directors: Their Duties and Lia- 
bilities, and he has given in his book a 
simple but comprehensive outline of 
how a bank—particularly the smaller 
bank—-should be examined by the com- 


WR 


MakING an agricultural survey of the 
farms in the territory served by a bank 
is one of the best methods of 
analyzing the farming situation, ascer- 


mittee. 


very 
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taining the names of farmers entitled to 
credit and showing the weaknesses in 
the farming system to which the bank 
can most profitably direct the efforts of 
ils agricultural department. Making 
surveys is one of the most exhaustive 
tasks that the country bank will have to 


perform. The Bank Agricultural De- 
partment gives a ‘useful chapter on 
making surveys. 

a 


Miss ANNE Sewarp in her book, The 
Women’s Department, does not advo- 
cate “tearing up” the bank quarters for 
the new department. She 
that, if a bank has been in existence a 
long time and is fairly restricted for 
space, or if its situation in the strictly 


suggests 


commercial part of the city makes it un- 
productive to give over a special room 
that is 
accommodation is a 


to the women’s business, all 
needed for their 
manager’s desk on the platform with the 


men officers. 


How money is made in 
change is told in Chapter VI of The 
Elements of Foreign Exchange. The 
seven methods explained by the author 
are prefaced by this paragraph: 

Before looking into the more detailed de- 
how exchange business is 
transacted, it may be well to fix in mind 
the fact that it is out of the “straight” 
forms of foreign exchange business that the 
most profit is made. Highly complicated 
operations are indulged in by some mana- 
gers with more theoretical than practical 
sense, and money is at times made out of 
them, but, on the whole, the real money is 
made out of the kinds of business about to 
be described. To the author's certain 
knowledge, the exchange business of one of 
the largest houses in New York was for 
years thus timited to what might be called 
“straight” operations. 

oe 

Asove all things, be consistent, insistent 
and persistent in your advertising in the 
advice given in MacGregor’s Book of 
Bank and it forthwith 
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Led to How many of these terms can you define? 


ses in , , . 
s Every banker and business man should have a wide knowledge of all terms and 
bank phrases used in business, banking and finance. Here are a few of the terms described 
rts of and defined in this encyclopedia. 

laking ae “ea 
—_—e Amortization Disagio 


; Guaranty fund 
austive Barratry 


Distribution of risk Hypothecation Fee simple 

iave to Books close Drive Indeterminate bonds Naked reserve 

1 Blue-sky laws Escrow Irish dividend Par clearances 

al De- Bonanza Equipment trust Index-number Sola bill 

ter on Buoyant Exhaust price Listing Puts and calls 
3usiness cycle Flat Limit of tolerance Prior preferred stock 
Carry over Flier Living trust Recapture clause 
Cats and dogs Fleece Mint ratio Watered stock 

k. The Consols Float Moratorium Whipsawed 

Cutting a melon Frozen credits Moral risk Trading value 


Long pull 





advo- 
ers for Over 3,000 terms relating to money, credit, banking practice, history, law, accounting 
and organization, foreign exchange, trusts, investments, speculation, markets and broker 


uggests ; : 
85 age are explained in the— 


tence a 
ted for 


vy {| Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 


s it un- 


il room By GLENN G. MUNN 


that is 


There are special aids for the reader 


Forms and Maps—Complete and cor- 
in the form of— 


rect forms are given with all terms 
s hat require them. Yh “ederal Re- 

Cross References—Allied words and that require them. The Federal 

. serve Districts and the Federal Farm 
connected subjects are cross referenced a 
P : Pye “ ° Loan Districts are shown on maps. 
in order to give a unified explanation 
of the subject under inquiry. Among many other advantages, this 
encyclopedia— 


vith the 


ign eX- 
of The Bibliography—Lists of books that 


The 


. author 
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cover certain of the subjects have been 
compiled by the author, and are printed 
after the explanations. This is a very 
valuable part of the encyclopedia. 


Full Text of Important Legislation— 
It is invaluable to have such legisla- 
tion as the following within the covers 
of one book: The Federal Reserve Act; 
Federal Reserve Board Rules and Regu- 
lations; Federal Farm Loan Act; Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board Rules and Regu- 
lations; Agricultural Credits Act of 
1923; Negotiable Instruments Law; 
Nation 3ankruptey Act; Bill of Lad- 
ng Act; Cotton Futures Act. 

Abbreviations—Banking and financial 
abbreviations that are common to one 
person ire uncommon to another. The 
list of er 300 enables every reader to 
be ace uted with all. 


Charts and Tables—Wherever their 
use will make the term clearer, charts 
and tales are always reproduced. 


$10.00 BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Lists—financial magazines 
publications of the National Mone- 
tary Commission 
eredit ratings of R. G. Dunn & Co. 


Tabulates—issues of U. S. Liberty and 
War Loan Bonds 
gold reserve of principal countries 
fees for postal money orders 
typical budgets for various incomes 


Explains concisely—index numbers 
eurves in charts 
statement of a moderate-sized bank 


Gives—brief histories of Bank of Eng- 
land, Bank of France and Bank 
of Germany 
Financial chronology 
legal investments for savings banks 
and trust funds 
legal rates of interest throughout 
all the states 
interest tabies, bond tables, and 
annuity tables 
New York Clearing House rates. 


$10.00 
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Recollections of a Busy Life 


(Continued from page 1) 
position rather than the submergence of the 
individual in the struggle. 

Mr. Forgan tells of the organization of 
the Chicago Golf Club in 1892 by himself 
and six others, tells how he came to be ap- 
pointed guardian to one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in the country, tells about his mar- 
riage in Canada and his twelve years with 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, his first meeting 
with Lyman J. Gage, and of the afore- 
mentioned interview with Theodore Roose- 
velt which is so interesting that it should be 
told here His description of the in- 
terview fullows: 

On Guaranty of Bank Deposits 

“Mr. Roosevelt was seeking information 
on the subject of a national system for the 
mutual guaranty of bank deposits, and some- 
one told him that I had been opposing the 
idea. He had heard from those in favor of 
it and he asked me to come to Washington 
to discuss the matter with him. I arrived 
at the White House in the forenoon and was 
ushered into the President’s office. He re- 
ceived me with his well-known cordiality, 
and told me he was going into the next room 
where the barber was waiting to shave him 
and this would give me a fine opportunity 
to talk to him. 

“He said if I had come to discuss the 
Panama Canal or some other of his hobbies 
he would do his full share of the talking, but 
as to the subject in hand he knew nothing 
and told me to fire ahead and tell him all 
about it. By this time he was in the 
barber’s chair and well soaped, which is said 
to be half-shaved. It was a new experience 
for me. I am afraid I made a poor attempt 
in my effort to enlighten him on the sub- 
UOC. «es 

“During luncheon the President told his 
other guests that he had asked me to come 
to Washington to discuss with him the 
mutual guaranty of bank deposits and in 
that way started the general discussion of 
the subject. His comments and questions 
and those of his other guests drew me out 
and I had the satisfaction of having him tell 
me in his usual forceful way, ‘It won’t do, 
Mr. Forgan; it won't go. We will cut it 
out. And fortunately it did not find a place 
in the Republican platform.” 

When in Canada Mr. Forgan says he met 
“some nice people and among them Miss 
Mary E. Murray,” to whom he became en- 
gaged, but as to his marriage he says, 
“There was an impediment in the way of my 
carrying out this laudable intention. 


also. 


“My salary had been increased to $800, 
but there was a rule that no employee 
should marry on less than $1,000 a year, 
and if anyone broke this rule the penalty 
was that he would not be recognized as a 
married man. If he should be moved to an- 
other branch he would only be allowed his 
own expenses of moving, and not those of his 
wife or of the moving of the furniture.” 

Life Inside and Outside His Profession 

Mr. Forgan tells of his ancestry and 
school days; his apprenticeship and early 
business training; his leaving for Canada; his 
connections with the Bank of British North 
America, Bank of Nova Scotia, Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis, Security 
Bank of Chicago; his work as a member of 
the Chicago Clearing House Committee, 
Currency Commission and American Bank- 
ers Association; his connection with the 
Federal Reserve System and his activities 
outside the banking profession; and closes 
his book with his moral reflections. In an 
appendix are given: some of the important 
public addresses on banking and economic 
subjects delivered by the author. 

. . * 

The first edition of Recollections of a Busy 
Life is autographed, bound in leather, and is 
priced at $6.00 only. 


CAN YOU TELL ME—? 
QUESTION: Ours is a smell country 
bank and each employee is studying his 
job as thoroughly as possible. \e have 
made excellent use of your Paying 
Teller’s Department, and would like to 
know what book of yours covers the 
work of the receiving teller?—A. D. 
ANSWER: A chapter of The Practical 
Work of a Bank ($5.00) outlines and ex- 
plains the receiving teller’s work. If you 
have not already added this book to your 
studies you will find that it covers a great 
many other details of bank business that the 
employees should be familiar with. 


QUESTION: What is “arbitraging in 
foreign exchange”? Have you any book 
that will explain this to me?—T. A. L. 
ANSWER: This is explained in the chapter 
on the operations of the foreign exchange 
department in The Elements of Foreign Ex- 
change ($1.60), and also in the last chap- 
ter of The Practical Work of a Bank ($5.00) 
which discusses foreign exchange. 
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The Bank Agricultural Department 








What the New Business Depart- 
ment is to the city bank the Agri- 
cultural Department is to the country 
bank. 








T 


Table of Contents 








Bank Agricultural Service 
How to render such benefits and service 
to be derived from it. 


| Organizing the Department—The Man and 


ROGRESSIVE banks have de- | 
parted from time-honored customs | 


to the extent of establishing new busi- 
ness departments. Instead of calmly 


waiting for business to come in at the | 
door as of old, they are going into the | 


open market to bring in business. 


While much progress has _ been 


made by city banks, country banks | 


have lagged behind, although they 


have realized the need of doing some- | 
thing toward developing the resources | 


of the territory from which they de- 
rive their business. 


A few pioneers have ventured some | 


experiments, and as a result the agri- 
cultural department has come into ex- 
istence as a regular department of the 
enterprising country bank. 


The number of banks maintaining | 


this department has grown rapidly 


judging from the continual stream of | 


inquiries from interested banks. 








The author organized one of the 
most successful bank agricultural de- 
partments in the country. 


| 
| 
| 


the Job 
Personality of the man; relation to other 
officers; first principles of the work. 


Planning a Program of Work 
Program of the First National Bank of 
Bend, Ore.; effect of the work. 


Using the Agricultural Survey 
Making a survey of farms in the territory 
one of the best methods of analyzing 
the farming situation; agricultural 
property statement form given here. 


An Increased Crop Production Campaign 
Such a campaign can be carried on by 
a bank, in co-operation with the local 
county agent or expert bank agricul- 
turalist; complete explanation given. 


Livestock Improvement Project 
No project lends itself more readily to 
bank co-operation than this campaign 
which can be carried on effectively for 
a period of years. Many illustrations 
and advertisements given with this 
chapter. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Carry on work in co-operation with the 
state club leaders who have this work 
thoroughly standardized, and are fa- 
miliar with methods to conduct it 
profitably. 


Advertising and Publicity 
No phase of country bank activity can be 
featured more frequently than that of 
a live agricultural department. Ex- 
amples of advertising given here. 
Banker-Farmer Activities 
Suggestions for banker-farmer “mixers,” 
luncheons and conferences; motion pic- 
tures, etc. 


Conclusion 
Friendly helpfulness and superior service 
wins more friends for the bank than the 
cold, mechanical banking of days past. 


$1.25 The author is R. A. WARD $1.25 
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INvestMENT BANKING IN EnGianp. By 
Bradley D. Nash. Prize Monograph, Chi- 
cago ‘Trust Company prizes for research 
relating to business development and the 
modern trust company (1924 award— 
First Prize), 128 pages. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company. $1.75. 

II. Tue Invesrment Trust. By Lawrence 
M. Speaker. Prize Monograph, Chicago 
Trust Company prizes for research re- 
lating to business development and _ the 
modern trust company (1924 award— 
Second Prize), 128 pages. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company. $1.75. 

To cive a more complete analysis of trust 
and investment practice is the aim of these 
two companion manuals which have received 
the current annual prizes of the Chicago 
Trust Company. ‘They outline dennitely in- 
vestment banking practice in England and 
show in particular the significance of the in- 
vestment trust which is mainly of British 
origin. Everyone who is interested in the 
agencies to supply the requirements of the 
saving and investing public will find these 
studies of immediate, practical value. 

Briefly, the first volume gives an account 
of the machinery and methods by which the 
surplus funds of the English are collected 
and turned over to the governments of na- 
tions and cities and to commercial enter- 
prises. It defines investment banking, shows 
the growth and extent of English investment 
banking, explains successful methods, and 
describes the great market now existing for 
the exchange of securities. The characteristics 
of English investment banks are clearly de- 
lineated and compared with those of invest- 
ment houses in the United States. So 
meagre was the available information on 
English investment banking practice and 
procedure that it was necessary for the 
author to secure practically all the data 
mentioned in this manual directly from Lon- 
don bankers and other original sources. 

In the second manual, the economic serv- 
ices offered to small investors by the invest- 
ment trust are outlined in detail. This 
study presents a brief history of develop- 
ment of the investment trust and shows just 
why it is of interest to Americans. Char- 
acteristic features and methods of operation 
are clearly outlined. Of especial interest 
are the chapters on the progress of the in- 
vestment-trust idea in the United States and 


the use of investment trusts in our invest- 
ments abroad. 

The table of contents of each volume fuol- 
lows: INVESTMENT BANKING IN ENG- 
LAND. Chapter 1—The Definition of Invest- 
ment Bank’ng; 2—Investment in England Pr.or 
to The Companies Act; 3—The Companies 
of 1862 and the Subsequent Popularization 
Investment in Securities; 4—Characteristics 
Engiish Investment Banking; 5—The Issue 
House and Promoter; 6—Avenues of Invest- 
ment; 7—The Investment Trust; 8—Summary. 

THE INVESTMENT TRUST: Chapter 1— 
introductory: Nature and Historical Develop- 
ment of Investment Trusts; 2—Characterisiic 
Features of British Investment Trust Organiza- 
tion; 3—The Operation of Investment Tru: 
4—Economic Services of Investment Trusts; 
6—The Investment Trust in the United States; 
6—The Use of Investment Trusts in Ameri- 
can Investment Abroad; 7—Summary and 
Conclusion. 

+ 


Tue Prostem or Business Forecastine. 
Edited by W. M. Persons, William Tru- 
fant Foster and A. J. Hettinger, Jr. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

Tus volume was developed from certain 

papers presented at the eighty-fifth annual 

meeting of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion and deals with the statistical basis for 
analyzing current economic problems for 
the purpose of making forecasts of business 
activities. It takes up the problem of fore- 
sasting business conditions in general, and 
also in specific industries, such as transpor- 
tation, agriculture, mining and manufacture. 

The authors are: Warren M. Persons, 

Willford I. King, W. Randolph Burgess, 

Irving Fisher, R. H. Aishton, J. H. Par- 

melee, David Friday, L. E. Peabody, 

Frances Walker, L. D. H. Weld, Ray B. 

Prescott, W. C. Clark, Wilson Compton, 

John M. Gries, George Otis Smith, F. E. 

Wormser, E. H. Robie, Joseph E. Pogue, 

David L. Wing, F. G. Tryon, Henry C. Tay- 

lor, H. A. Wallace, G. F. Warren, F. A. 

Pearson, J. B. Kincer, Joseph S. Davis, 

Charles O. Hardy. 

oo 


ANNUAIRE GENERAL DE LA FRANCE ET DE 
L’Errancer (1924). Paris: Libraire La- 
rousse. 

Tuis 1s the fifth yearly edition of the French 
year-book (published in French). It con- 
tains information about the government, 
finances, industries, commerce, colonies, etc, 
of France in particular, and the same in- 
formation about other principal countries 
of the world. 
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4n Adequate Answer to Any Financial Question is in the 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 


Selected at random throughout the “Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 
(Bankers Publishing Co., $10.00) and reprinted here are some of the terms 
explained in this recent addition to our banking books. These are only 


seven out of 3,050. 
and bibliographies where necessary. 


Black Friday 

September 24, 1869. At this period the 
balance of trade was heavily against the 
United States. Since gold was rapidly flow- 
ing out of the country, and the United States 
Treasury had discontinued the sale of gold, 
Jay Gould, then president of the Erie Rail- 
road and a bold speculator, attempted to get 
acorner on the merchantable stock of gold, 
and to compel those who had sold it short, 
to cover at dictated prices. He organized 
a pool and the joint-venture plan was put 
into operation. The price was forced from 
138 to 162 in about 20 days, the highest price 
being attained on Black Friday. Thereafter 
the price quickly receded to normal. 

Disagio : 

The opposite of Agio (q. v.). A term 
ued chiefly in continental Europe, meaning 
the discount which depreciated paper cur- 
tency suffers from standard or subsidiary 
coins of like face value; or discount upon a 
coin for loss of weight by abrasion. 


Living Trust 

A form of trust by which the person who 
creates it (known as the trustor, donor, 
creator, or grantor), transfers title to cer- 
tain property (securities, real estate, etc.) 
‘o a trustee with instructions to apply the 
Income according to the terms of the trust 
agreement. The agreement may call for re- 
investment of the income, or for a distribu- 
tion of the income in whole or in part to des- 
ignated beneficiaries, and often to the trustor 
himself. The trustee renders a statement of 
account to the trustor at stated intervals. 

This form of trust, also known as a volun- 
tary trust, differs from the ordinary trust 


, in that it becomes operative during the life- 
j time of the creator. It may be so drawn as 
p © render unnecessary the making of a will, 
| °T in case only a part of the creator’s prop- 
© TY is placed in trust, his will need dispose 
p Only of the remainder. 


In the book important banking laws are given in full, 


Living trusts may be made revocable and 
subject to change, or irrevocable and not 
subject to change, even by the creator him- 
self. These trusts make it possible for per- 
sons of means to retire from the active 
management of their businesses by being re- 
lieved of all details in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of their prop- 
erty. Thus, the trustee becomes bound to 
maintain the property intact, to collect all 
rents, interest, dividends, and profits, and 
to remit the proceeds to the beneficiary, 
wherever he may reside. (See Trusts.) 


Melon 

A stock market expression to denote a 
stock dividend or large extra cash dividend. 
When any extraordinary disbursement of 
corporate profits is declared, the directors 
are said to have “cut a melon”. 


Proceeds 

This term has three applications: 

(1) The sum which a borrower receives 
from a bank when a note is discounted. The 
proceeds are equal to the face amount of a 
note, less the discount, and are sometimes 
known as the net avails. (See Discount.) 

(2) The sum realized from the sale of 
any property, whether securities, commodi- 
ties, land, etc., after deducting expenses. 

(3) The sum collected upon a check after 
deducting exchange, or collection charges. 


White Elephant 

An expression figuratively applied to any 
property which cannot be operated at a 
profit because the cost of operation would 
exceed the gross revenue, out of analogy to 
the white elephant, which eats more than 
its services are worth. Any business into 
which considerable capital has been invested, 
and which, because of changes in fashion, or 
in the popular taste, or other reason, cannot 
be profitably operated, and which could be 
sold only at a terrific loss. 
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Shop Talk 


**H] E secured the training, though all 

his reading had to be done to and 
from his work on the street car,” says 
J. H. Tregoe of a man who had decided 
that a knowledge of law would help him 
in his business. Mr. Tregoe is execu- 
tive manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and gave his 
thoughts on business reading in a short 
article on “Reading for Diversion and 
Profit”. “Let us assign a small part of 
each day or a little part of each week 
to general reading which embraces es- 
pecially the subject that we believe will 
make us more proficient in our profes- 
sion,” is his advice. The result will be 
ample recompense for every sacrifice 


made. 


Writing about Mr. Tregoe’s article re- 
calls to us the fact that his association 
through “The Credit Monthly” is con- 
stantly recommending good business and 
banking books. The Bank Credit In- 
vestigator came in for an excellent word 
of praise in its columns when published. 
We also want to keep in the minds of 
our readers another of our books on 
credit, Bank Credit Methods and Prac- 
tice by Kavanaugh. 
a 





Ir seems to us that we must have cov- 
ered every bank and bank-man in the 
United States when sending out circu- 
lars on the Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance, and, by the way, the 
orders have been coming in from all 
sections of the country. If you didn’t 
receive one, write to us. The book will 


be sent on approval to banks or bankers 
in the United States, after you have 
filled out the card sent to you. The 
book should certainly be in every bank- 
ing library. The thoroughness of the 
work involved in its compilation cannot 
be questioned when the name of the 
editor, Glenn G. Munn, who wrote Thi 
Paying Teller’s Department, is men- 


tioned. 


WE received a letter from a Book 
Tavks reader in Japan during the past 
month. He requested the names of books 
that would tell him about foreign ex- 
change. This is a question that comes 
to our desk very often, and although a 
list was given in Boox Tacks something 
over a year ago, next month we vill 
give to all our readers the advantage of 
the list sent to Japan. 


al 
Do you save your Boox Tarks? 


Just because you have no need for the 
books that may be mentioned one month 
is no reason for tossing it in the waste- 
paper basket. Maybe something new 
will turn up in your work in che coming 


weeks. 


Tue entire edition of Recollections 0! 
a Busy Life, the autobiography 0 
James B. Forgan, is bound in leather, 
and autographed by the author. Mr. 
Forgan’s death occurred during the 
past month, only a few short weeks 
after the publication of his Recollec 
tions. The public is indeed fortunate 
to have left to it the story of his life 
and business career, written by himself, 
and published in such an_ attractive 
form. Circulars on this book will be 
sent to those interested, if one has no! 
already been received. The price * 
$6.00. 
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Recollections of a 
Busy Life 
Autographed by the Author 


James B. Forgan, late chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Chicago 
needs no introduction to American bankers. 
His name alone will direct the interest of 
the reading public to his autobiography, which 
was published a few weeks before his death. 
It is only necessary to bring attention to 
the fact that his book is a really fascinating 
narrative of the steps by which he rose from 
a bank apprentice at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
to the head of one of this country’s greatest 
banks. More than half a century spent in 
the banking business is covered by this book, 
which he has given the happy title of 
‘Recollections of a Busy Life.” 





Mr. Forgan’s life should be an inspiration to the younger generation of bankers be- 
cause he shows that success in banking comes not through luck, but from clear thinking, 


right living and a constant devotion to the highest traditions of the profession. 


(The royal- 


ties are to be paid to the Illinois St. Andrews Society for the benefit of the Scottish Old 


Peoples Home.) 


Each copy of this edition has been autographed by the author, and is bound in full 


leather—the price $6.00. 


CONTENTS 


Preface 
Five Generations 
My School Days 


My Apprenticeship and Early Business 
Training 


Leaving Home 


My Experience as a Clerk in the Bank of 
Britis North America 
My Career in the Bank of Nova Scotia 


My Connection with the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis 










i Bankers >) 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
‘ 


NEW Yorx 


My Career in the First National Bank of 
Chicago 

The Security Bank of Chicago and its Ally, 
the Second Security Bank of Chicago 

Chicago Clearing House Committee 

Currency Commission, American Bankers 
Association 

My Connection with the Federal Reserve 
System 

Activities Outside of the Banking Business 

Moral Reflections 

Some of Mr. Forgan’s Public Addresses 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COM PANY 
y 71 Murray Street, New York 
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As Chicago was the home of James B. Forgan, it is naturally the section of the coun- 


try which is most interested in his “Recollections of a Busy Life.” 


Above is a photograph 


of the window display of this book which ran for a week at Brentano’s in that city. The 
photograph that is in the center of the display is of the Clearing House Committee dur- 


ing the Panic of 1907, of which Mr, Forgan was a member. 
is of the town of St. Andrews, Scotland, the birthplace of the author. 


The photograph at the right 
Both these photo- 


graphs are included in the book, among others that will interest the reader. 


Instructive Addresses 
“DevELopMENT Of the Commercial Paper 
Broker and His Place in Banking,” and 
“Commercial Paper as Secondary Reserve” 
are the subjects of two addresses which were 
delivered before the American Institute of 
Banking Credits Conference at Baltimore 
this year. The first was by Howard C. 
Smith, and the second by H. L. Hilyard, 
assistant cashier of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. Hathaway, Smith, Folds & 
Co., New York, have been distributing these 
addresses in reprint form. 


Farm Loan Banking 


A rorty-pace booklet on “Farm Loan 
Banking,” which is an analytical study of 
the securities of Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks, and Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks is being distributed by the 
First National Corporation of Boston. Since 
nearly a billion and a quarter dollars have 
already been invested in the above-named 
securities, the subject is of wide interest. In 
addition, land bank bonds and intermediate 
credit bank debentures are exempt from all 
Federal, State and local taxes (except 
estate and inheritance taxes), and are of 
particular interest to investors affected by 
this consideration. Charts and statements 


of the condition of the banks organized 
under the Farm Loan Act contained in the 
booklet add to its instruction on the subject. 
This corporation has an office at 100 Broad- 
way, New York, and in Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 


Outlying Banks of Chicago 
“BankKING is a business commonly supposed 
to be without romance, bare of the color and 
thrill that accompanies railroad building or 
commerce on the high seas,” says the intro- 
duction to a booklet entitled “The Story of 
the Outlying Banks of Chicago”. But this 
common belief is shown up for what it is 
worth in the very attractive booklet that the 
Chicago and Cook County Bankers Associa- 
tion has caused to be issued. The pamphlet 
is distributed from the association offices at 
208 South La Salle street, Chicago. 


Public Utilities Advertising 
“A puBtic service book” describes the book- 
let prepared, in response to many requests, 
by the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Its pur- 
pose is to help public utility companies build 
business through newspaper advertising. In 
its thirty instructive pages there are many 
reproductions of advertisements and descrip- 
tions of campaigns conducted by this bureat. 
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The Paying Teller’s Department 








The Paying Teller is in a strategical 
service position. No other employee is so 
well known to the business public. 











THs book is a complete manual 

covering every phase of the Paying 
Teller’s department and related de- 
partments. Every paying teller, as- 
sistant paying teller and money clerk 
should own one. Every bank clerk 
should master its contents. 


It is written in a clear, straightfor- 
ward style, and is the result of actual 
contact by the author with bank 
operations while conducting the edu- 
cational work of a New York bank. 


It has the advantage of being un- 
derstandable also to the business man 
who daily draws, accepts, deposits or 
cashes various credit instruments, 
sometimes with little real understand- 
ing of what responsibilities continue, 
or what protection he has, after he 
affixes his signature, as maker, ac- 
ceptor or indorser. In this connec- 
tion court decisions are cited. 


The opinion of The Office Economist: 


This is a most interesting book. We have 
never been a paying teller; we never expect 
to be one. But we read this book with a 
great deal of zest and interest. The facts 
about any man’s job are interesting, and 
worth while if for no other reason than 
that they help us to understand what the 
other fellow is up against. 








| No employee can sell a bank interde- 
) Partmentaliy so well as the Paying Teller, 
) Provided he is well trained. 


$1.25 


——— 





The author is GLENN G. MUNN 


CONTENTS 


Relative Use of Money and Credit 

Paying Teller’s Qualifications and Duties 

Organization Chart of Paying Functions 

Cash Reserves and Requirements 

Paying Tellers’ Cages 

Unit Paying-Receiving System 

Safeguarding Paying Teller’s Cash 

Cashing Checks 

Paying Teller’s Cash Proof 

Risks of the Paying Teller 

Stop-Payments 

Alterations and Forgeries 

Certifications 

Sources of Money Supply 

The Money Department 

What a Paying Teller and Money Counter 
Should Know About Money 

Chart Showing Money with Leading Char- 
acteristics 

Separating Good Money from Worn 

Separating Paper Money by Denominations 

“a Counterfeit Currency and Raised 

ills 

Verifying the Count 

Money Section Proof 

Shipping Currency 

Settling Clearing-House Balances 

Bank’s Payroll 

Petty Cashier 

Paying Teller’s Reports 

Department Proof to General Bookkeeper 


APPENDICES 


I. Digest of Court Decisions Showing 
Liability of Bank to Drawer for 
Certain Irregularities in Certified, 
Altered, Forged, Post-Dated and 
Stopped Checks 

Purposes of and Principles Under- 
lying Subsidiary or Fractional 
Coins 

Charts Showing Engraved Portraits 
on Various Kinds of United States 
Money 

Story of the Money Department of 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 


$1.25 


Il. 


IV. 


V. 
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Year Boox or THE Mercuants’ AssociaTION 
or New Yorx (1924). New York. 
Tue Mercnuants Association of New York 
had 7,093 members when the membership 
lists for this year’s edition were finally re- 
vised. These members are listed alphabet- 
ically, giving the name, address, personal 
representatives of the firm or corporation 
members, the business, and also the division 
or subdivision under which the name is again 
recorded in the classified enrollment in the 
latter part of the book. The association’s 
membership consists of individuals, firms 
and corporations connected with every trade, 
industry and profession doing business in 
and from New York. It includes prominent 
concerns identified with New York’s trade 
located in the metropolitan district. 


How to Keep WELL; or, THE PRESERVATION 
or HEALTH AND THE RECOGNITION OF 
Disease. By Dr. Andrew F. Currier. 
New York: The Century Co. $5. 

Dr. Currier, who is well known to many 

newspaper readers through his column of 

medical comment in a metropolitan news- 
paper, has written a book that will appeal 
to the general reader as one of the wisest 
and most practical treatises of the kind that 
has ever appeared. A graduate of the Yale 
and “olumbia Medical Schools, Dr. Currier 
with his newspaper training has succeeded 
where many others have failed in producing 

a unique work, one that while not a substi- 

tute for the services of the doctor, will help 

many to keep themselves in condition where 
the physician will be needed less often and 
will aid in diagnoses which will avoid seri- 
ous complications by recognizing unfavorable 
symptoms. The lucid, clear-cut style of the 
writing, the admirable arrangement of sub- 
jects and the copious index will further com- 
mend a work which cannot be too highly 
praised. 

+ 

Tue Business Liprary CiassiFication, with 
Index. By Julia E. Elliott. Chicago: 
The Indexers Press. 

Tuis 1s a volume prepared by one who has 

had wide experience in organizing libraries 

of all types. It is for the use of those who 
have charge of classifying business and finan- 
cial libraries. The usual classifications for 
general libraries are not adapted to the 
needs of the business library, which is the 
reason for the preparation of this volume. 


In the business library the sequence of sub- 
jects should follow. the logical development 
of the business. This edition has a section 
for classifying financial libraries. 


PrincipLes OF INvEstMENT. By John E, 
Kirshman, Ph. D., Professor of Finance, 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Chicago: A. W 
Shaw Company. $5.00. 

Here 1s a work of 928 pages on investments 

that outlines definitely the rules to follow in 

investing both individual and _ institutional 
funds. The investment tests which are sound 
in principle and applicable to present condi- 
tions are outlined fully. The elements of 
investment credit are set forth, making the 
determination of risk in security issues 
more simple and easier. Methods of rating 
securities are fully discussed, and a definite 
rating schedule for personal use is offered. 

This book makes clear the relative merits 

of different kinds of securities and shows 

just the points to watch in investing funds 
under changing economic conditions. 

After an introductory discussion of the 
leading sources of and demand for invest- 
ment funds, the author takes up the return 
to invested capital and the prices of invest- 
ment securities. He explains what deter- 
mines the rate of interest and provides very 
Significant statistics on the return to in- 
vestea capital. Of special value will be the 
author’s analysis of investment credit, in- 
volving safety of principal, safety of im 
come, recovery of principal, the contract 
element of credit, the asset element, the in- 
come element, the good-faith element and 
the rating of different kinds of securities. 
The movement of security prices as inflv- 
enced by long-time changes in general eco- 
nomic conditions, the business cycle, and 
speculation are fully discussed. Most im- 
portant, the actual management of invest- 
ments by the individual as well as the im 
stitution is clearly developed. 


New Books 
INTERNATIONAL TrapE Finance. By George 
W. Edwards. Holt. $4.50. 
Bustness Waritinc. By S. R. Hall. Me- 
Graw-Hill. $2.50. 

Avupitine anv Accountinc Hanozoox. By 
F. W. Kilduff. McGraw-Hill. $6.00. 
A Century or Banxino Procress. By Wi 

liam O. Scroggs. Doubleday. $3.50. 
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Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE New Home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
now being built, will not only furnish the bank with 
quarters that are in keeping with its reputation for 
financial service, but will provide the City of Buffalo 
with an office building unexcelled by any other in 


Northern New York. 
ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





Huguenot Trust Company, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HE Roman Ionic type of architecture has been used 

in this handsome monumental building which is 
occupied exclusively by the Huguenot Trust Company, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The massive cut cast stone columns 
which surround the building are of Tuckahoe marble. 
The equipment is of the most modern type, fire and 
burglar proof. Engineering and architectural work by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EOVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 

























New home of the Yonkers Trust Company 


THE new home of the Yonkers Trust Company at Yonkers, 

N. Y., is built in the shape of a monumental Roman arch. In 
designing this bank dignity and utility have been combined 
most successfully. A feature of the building is the lighting 
system which floods the main banking room with natural light 
at all hours of the day. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 


Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 


HE new building of the Trenton Trust Company of 
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Trenton, 


T 


for its ornaments cartouches that tell the story of the city’s 


industries. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
660 FIFTH AVENVE. NEW YORK 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 





Vault of the First National Bank of Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE First National Bank of Jersey City has 

vault equipment that is unexcelled in either 
strength or appointment by any banking house 
in the Metropolitan district of New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 








The Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, North Carolina 


A FEATURE of the building of the Charlotte National 


Bank is the manner in which it has been designed 


to provide for future extension both vertically and 
horizontally so that when the bank needs more space it will 
not be necessary to make unusual alterations. 


This building is built entirely of granite for the lower part 
and granite terra cotta to match for the upper portions so 
as to save weight and expense. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


NEER BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 








Banking Room, Greenville Banking & Trust Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


HERE is nothing so attractive in a banking room 
as good light and ventilation, particularly if it is in 
addition to a spacious treatment. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Entrance to Greenville Banking & Trust Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


F the first impression given by a bank is pleasing and 
inviting the banker has gone a long way toward 
accomplishing what he desired to achieve when he decided 


to erect a new building. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 








First National Bank of Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE corporation room in an up-to-date bank is 


a necessity as well as a convenience and means of 
attracting good and profitable business, for the users 
of this department are not the ones who keep the 
small and unremunerative accounts. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 














Federal American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


N the new building of the Federal American National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., the visitor will be greeted 
with a spirit of homely comfort quite new to the banking 
house of today. Many new aids to ease and pleasure in 
the transaction of the bank's activities are being installed. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


HE new building of the United States National Bank (successor 
to the Texas Bank and Trust Company) is a great step forward in 
the banking world around the Gulf of Mexico, and gives the true 
American impression to visitors arriving from the lands of the Southern 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
650 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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HE National Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is providing itself with 
every banking facility which it is felt can be of 
advantage in that prosperous section of 


Northern New York. 





ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
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Wayne National Bank, Goldsboro, N. C. 


HE new ten-story bank and office building of the 

Wayne National Bank of Goldsboro, N. C., provides 
the banking facilities now so desirable in that rapidly 
growing cotton center. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
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Entrance, Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


OORWAY of the Virginia Trust Company of Rich- 

mond, Va. Here security, dignity and welcome have 
all been expressed as clearly as is possible in granite 
and bronze. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





Seaboard National Bank, New York City 


Qa for the officers of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York City are on the 
second floor, allowing ready access to officers 
by all clients who have business with them, 
but also providing sufficient privacy to enable 
work to be accomplished during office hours. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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HE Boston Clearing House Association 
has recently adopted a ruling compel- 
ling all member banks, under penalty of 
a heavy fine, to charge checking accounts 
of all depositors whose monthly average 
balances are under $300, a dollar a month 
for service rendered, except in cases where 
no checks are drawn. This ruling has 
called forth a storm of criticism from 
depositors, and the newspapers of Boston 
have been besieged with letters from in- 
dignant depositors. Donald Rea Hanson, 
author of a timely and interesting article, 
Small Checking Accounts and the Service 
Charge, which will appear in the August 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
says regarding the situation brought about 
by the Boston ruling that: ‘Whether the 
opposition emanates from the usual small 
noisy majority or is opposed on a deeper 
rooted ground of principle involved is too 
early to state. At any rate the subject 
seems likely to be aired in the state legis- 
lature, a resolution to this effect having 
been introduced a few days before this 
body prorogued in June.” Mr. Hanson 
gives a most informative account of the 
situation that has arisen in Boston as a re- 
sult of this ruling; a situation that promises 
to arouse wide and far reaching discussion 
both on the part of bankers and depositors. 
N enormous amount of capital will be 
required by the electric light and 
power industry in the future, probably in 
the neighborhood of $550,000,000 and 
this must be obtained from the investing 
public. This figure represents a national 
survey estimate made up from the reports 
of probable growth and capital require- 
ments made by 80 per cent. of the operat- 
ing companies in the industry. On just 
what terms the public will make this enor- 
not susceptible of 
but depends on 
Educa- 


tional institutions are gradually showing a 


mous 
definite 


many national and local factors. 


investment is 
determination, 


marked appreciation of the merits of this 


type of investment. Endowment and trust 


funds are being invested in larger amounts 


each year in light and power securities. 


The records of insurance company hold- 
ings show at present somewhat over 20 
L & 
of the 
Trust says in an 
authoritative Utility 
Financing, to appear in the August num- 
ber of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, that 


there must be greater standardization in 


per cent. in such securities. 


Breedlove, consulting engineer 
Company, 


Electric 


Chicago 
article, 


the utility companies and much better 
analysis of the real investment merits of 
each situation before savings banks can 
safely invest in securities of electric light 
and power companies. There is consider- 
able agitation now in this respect, but 
before savings banks can invest with the 
required safely, better analysis before in- 
vestment and adequate watching after in- 
vestment must be adopted. Probably 
$300,000,000 per year, says Mr. Breed- 
love, must be secured by the sale of bonds 
and the remainder by the sale of stock to 
customers and small investors, in addition 
to the reinvestment of surplus funds. 


Uy 


N the second article of his series on 

The Cause and Prevention of Bank 
Defalcations, Martin K. Fowler of the New 
Jersey State Banking Department, and 
former special bank accountant for the 
United States Department of Justice, says 
that, after much investigation, he believes 
at least one half of the losses caused by 
bank defalcations could be spared if all 
bank directors throughout the country 
Mr. Fowler 


purposes 


“‘up to their jobs.” 
says that it is 
in this series of articles to put these 
busy men on notice of their duty, to 


were 
one of his 


point out danger signals, and to tell them 
briefly how to be on guard, without using 
much of their time. This series of articles 
is intended to be a respectful effort to in- 
duce bank directors to apply a little of 
the common sense which made their own 
business successful to the conduct of a 
bank. Prevention vs. Prosecution in Bank 
Defalcations is the title of Mr. Fowler's 
second article of this important series. 
This article will appear in the August 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 














The Care of Investments 


We specialize in the care of personal property. 

With your property in our hands as Agent you may, for a 
moderate charge, be relieved of as much of the details of its 
management as you wish. 

We will collect income, present securities for payment at 
maturity or when called, keep you advised of rights to sub- 
scribe to new stock or other changes in Companies in which 
you are interested, make changes in your investments if desired, 
assist you with your income tax return, and remit your income 
at such times as you may direct. 

In addition, our information and advice will always be at 
your service. 
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T is the opinion of Joseph D. Yerkes, 
in his article, Are Banks Giving Too 
Much Free Service? which will appear in 
the September number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, that either banks render too 
much service gratis, or that the charge 
made for service rendered is too small. 
How well this point is emphasized can be 
shown, says Mr. Yerkes, by the following 
analysis: For the year June 1922 to June 
1923 the national banks in Washington, 
D. C., showed a net increase in capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits of $639, 
000, and paid dividends amounting to 
$840,700, totaling $1,479,700 profits 
for year. On total invested capital for 
year, that means 16.65 per cent. average 
return per bank. On capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, it means 7.45 per cent. 
average return per bank. On deposits, it 
means 1.37 per cent. average return per 
bank. 


1.16 per cent. return per bank. 


On total working funds, it means 
If capital, 
surplus and undivided profits were in- 
vested to return 4 per cent., the return 
upon deposits was $.84 per $100 per year; 
at 5 per cent. the return upon deposits was 
$.67 per $100 per year; at 6 per cent. the 
return upon deposits was $.50 per $100 
per year. When conditions are such that 
a bank must employ a force of people to 
operate its business, assume the risk and 
responsibility contingent with banking, 
and receive a net return of 50 cents upon 


each $100 that has the 


institution for a year, then the time has 


remained in 


arrived, in Mr. Yerkes’ belief, to analyze 
the “services,” correct the faults and begin 
to realize and receive the just compensa- 
tions that are due. 


We 


_ property valuations claimed by the 
American Railroads for the purpose 


of determining the extent of excess earn- 
ings for 1923 are, in most instances, far 
apart from the ideas of the Interstate 
Under the re- 
capture clause, which is section 15a of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, any carrier 
which receives a net railway operating in- 
come in excess of 6 per cent. of the value 


Commerce Commission. 


of its railway property, must pay over one- 
half of such excess to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 
establishing a general railway contingent 
fund. The other half can be retained 
by the carrier as a reserve fund. Railroad 
1923 were higher than for 


The commission 


earnings in 
any year back to 1916. 
But it is finding it dif- 
ficult to enforce collections because the 


wants to collect. 


railroads have more liberal notions of what 
their properties are worth than the com- 
Besides, although work on rail- 
1913, no 
complete up-to-date valuation has been 
established for 
Lacking a valuation, how can we, say 
the railroads, bill 
earnings? The commission had hoped 
to collect something like $75,000,000 in 


excess earnings for the year 1923, but 


mission. 
road valuations was started in 


any railroad company. 


ourselves for excess 


up to June I1, only nineteen railroad 
companies had forwarded their checks. 
Glenn G. Munn, in his article, Railroad vs. 
I. C. C. Property Values, appearing in the 
September number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, takes up in detail the ques- 
tion of the 1923 excess earning results; 
carriers claiming maximum values; the at- 
titude of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission toward the railroads’ reports of 
valuations for the purpose of determining 
the extent of excess earnings under the re- 
capture clause; the carriers’ attitude; and 


Mr. 
Munn in his capacity as Railroad Editor of 


the probable outcome of the issue. 


the Standard Statistics Company, is par- 


ticularly well qualified to present an 


authoritative discussion of this subject. 


ay 


HROUGH a typographical error on the 

publisher's page in the July number of 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, the publica- 
tion of L. B. Breedlove’s article, Electric 
Utility Financing, was announced for the 
August number of the Magazine. This 
should have read the September number. 
Mr. Breedlove is consulting engineer of the 
Chicago Trust Company, and an authority 
on the subjects of electric utilities and 
electric utility financing. 














What Will Your Estate 
Be WorthpP 


AS much as you accumulate, less administration expenses 

and inheritance taxes. What these taxes will amount 
to is problematical, as the laws vary in different States, both 
as to rate and incidence of taxation. The variety of laws 
often results in piling tax upon tax, so that a large portion 
of your estate may be required to satisfy the tax-gatherer. 


Send for our booklet “ What Will Your Estate be Worth?” 
which treats of this interesting subject, and offers sugges- 
tions for guarding against excessive taxation. 
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EADERS of THE BANKERS MAGA- 

ZINE will be interested to hear that 
this year they will receive an extra number 
devoted exclusively to the Fiftieth Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association. This issue will be published 
as soon after the close of the convention 
as possible, and will contain a very care- 
fully prepared digest of the proceedings. 
As in past years, THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE will not attempt to publish 
a verbatim report of the entire proceed- 
ings, because we believe that most of our 
readers would prefer to read a synopsis 
of the important features of the conven- 
tion rather than have to wade through a 
great mass of undigested material. Rather 
than give a chronological story our report 
will be divided into topics. For example, 
everything that is said at the convention 
on the subject of branch banking will be 
considered under that heading, and the 
same will be true of the many other bank- 
ing problems that will undoubtedly be 
considered at Chicago. This number will 
undoubtedly prove useful for permanent 
reference as a record of the banking 
opinion of the United States on various 
matters of interest to the banking world. 


We 


TTENTION is called to the announce- 
ment on page 362 of this issue of a 
new book by James B. Forgan, chairman 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. We 
believe that this will prove a fascinating 
book not only to the many personal 
friends and acquaintances of Mr. Forgan, 
but particularly to the younger bankers 
of the country who will find in this 
chronicle much inspiration and many val- 
uable lessons. 


hd 


OW Long Will We Tolerate $30 Bal- 
ances is a question raised by Allan 

F. Wright in an article which will be pub- 
lished in October. Mr. Wright has made 
an investigation of the experience of banks 
in different parts of the country that have 
imposed a service charge for small bal- 
ances, and in this article he tells the 
results of his investigation. Mr. Wright 
concludes that there are too many people 
who look upon a bank as a philanthropic 
institution, operated for the express ac- 
commodation of the public, and who draw 
the inference that if their checks are 


covered so that overdrafts are avoiled 
they have done all that the occasion 


requires. 
ay 


AHLON D. Miller’s article in the 
July issue entitled Branch Banking 
and the Small Borrower has called forth 
a reply from William B. Thurston, Jr., who 
is assistant treasurer and supervisor of 
branches of the Atlantic Exchange Bank 
and Trust Company of Baltimore. Mr. 
Thurston's reply will be published in 
October. He takes the stand that the 
small borrower receives just as good serv- 
ice from the branch bank as from the in- 
dependent bank and on account of its 
superior resources the former is often in 
a position to extend credit when the in- 
dependent bank can not. 
Ue 
N the October issue W. M. Van Sant, 
president of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Cambridge, will describe a 
system devised by his bank for recording 
notes outstanding. By use of this system 
it is possible to make in one operation the 
following records: A permanent record of 
the transaction; an advice of credit to be 
sent to the borrower; an advice of maturity 
to be sent out ten days before the date of 
maturity; an advice of credit for the ledger 
clerk to enable him to credit the account 
of the person for whom the note is dis- 
counted; a record for the note tickler; a 
memorandum for the liability record; a 
memorandum for the record of liability as 
maker; a memorandum for the record of 
liability as endorser. In the article these 
forms will be reproduced in facsimile. 


WW 


N an early issue of THE BANKERS 

MAGAZINE there will be published a 
symposium on the probable effect of the 
operation of the Dawes Plan upon the 
world economic situation. The opinions 
of bankers not only in the United States 
but throughout the entire world will be set 
forth. The Editor of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE has been in Europe for the 
past four months, where he has had the 
opportunity to study first-hand the polit- 
ical and economic situation. On this 
account his editorial in the October num- 
ber on the Dawes Plan should be of par- 
ticular interest to readers of this Maga- 
zine. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
besides being extensively read by bankers 
in the United States circulates in all of 
the commercial nations of the world. 














What Will Your Estate 
Be Worth? 


AS much as you accumulate, less administration expenses 
and inheritance taxes. What these taxes will amount 
to is problematical, as the laws vary in different States, both 
as to rate and incidence of taxation. The variety of laws 
often results in piling tax upon tax, so that a large portion 
of your estate may be required to satisfy the tax-gatherer. 


Send for our booklet “ What Will Your Estate be Worth?” 
which treats of this interesting subject, and offers sugges- 
tions for guarding against excessive taxation. 
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HE extra number of THE BANKERS 

MAGAZINE, devoted exclusively to the 
Fiftieth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, will soon be in 
the hands of our readers. This extra 
number, which all subscribers automaticai- 
ly receive free of charge, will contain a 
carefully prepared digest of the proceed- 
ings, and will throw into relief the high 
As our readers 
have already been informed THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE will not attempt to 


publish a verbatim report of the entire 


lights of the convention. 


proceedings, because we believe that most 
of our readers would prefer to read a 
synopsis of the important features of the 
convention rather than have to wade 
through a great mass of undigested ma- 
terial. Rather than give a chronological 
story our report will be divided into topics. 
For example, everything that was said at 
the convention on the subject of branch 
banking will be considered under that 
heading, and the same will be true of the 
many other banking problems that were 
This 


number will undoubtedly prove useful for 


carefully considered at Chicago. 


permanent reference as a record of the 
banking opinion of the United States on 
various matters of interest to the banking 


world. 
ay) 


interest 


IDESPREAD has 
aroused in the banking world by 


been 


the announcement of the publication of a 
book of memoirs by one of America's 
most eminent bankers, James B. Forgan, 
chairman of the board, First 
Bank, Chicago. By the time that this 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
reaches the hands of its Mr. 
Forgan’s book, bearing the title Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life, will be off the press. 
The book is published by the Bankers 
Publishing Company of New York. In 


National 


readers, 


plain, simple and yet eminently readable 
style Mr. Forgan sets forth the facts of his 
career, describing the steps by which he 
tose from an apprentice in a provincial 
Scotch town to the head of one of the 


greatest banks in the 


Mr. Forgan’s book should be an inspira- 
tion to the younger generation of bankers 
because it shows that success in banking 
comes not from luck or from spectacular 
coups de force, but from clear thinking, right 
living and a constant devotion to the 
highest traditions of the profession. 


Yd 


I' is human psychology that the de- 

positor who is guilty of an overdraft 
feels that a special exception should be 
Thus a $10,000 


a year man or a wealthy depositor’s wife 


made in his or her case. 


will protest vigorously when an item is re- 
turned “‘not sufficient funds.”” “‘Why is it 
necessary for you to embarrass me by 
check?"’ they 
“You knew I was good for the 
This is an old story 


returning my complain 
harshly. 
amount, didn’t you?” 
to bankers. But what logic or reason is 
there that will appease the wrath of the 
crestfallen depositor who has to write an- 
other check in payment for some (very 
likely) past due bill? Mahlon D. Miller, 
in an article which will appear in an early 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
under the title How to Combat Over- 
drafts, will discuss the overdraft evil in 
all its varied phases and will suggest some 
remedies which have proved very effective 
in meeting this troublesome question. 
ENERAL opinion among bankers has 
tended toward the view that savings 
banks have been becoming more and more 
successful in thei: thrift promotion work. 
O. R. Johnson, who has made a careful 
study and analysis of this subject, takes 
exception to this opinion. He says in his 
article, Do Savings Banks Promote Thrift? 
which will appear in an early number of 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, that for the 
last ten years savings banks have not even 
held their own, to say nothing of promot- 
ing thrift. Why this condition has existed, 
and what will, in the author's opinion, 
have to be done to prevent its continuing 
to exist, are matters which Mr. Johnson 
takes up in a very searching and stimulat- 


United States. ing manner in this article. 
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The Publisher’s Page 


VIDENTLY “How Long Will We Tol- 

erate $30 Balances” published in our 
October issue struck a responsive note in 
the minds of many of our readers as we 
have received numbers of requests for 
extra copies. Several banks asked for 
copies for each of their directors. In 
these days of low interest rates banks 
are naturally paying more attention to 
economies of administration, and elim- 
inating unprofitable accounts is one very 
immediate method of cutting down ex- 


penses. 
ay 


E are planning some editorial fea- 

tures for 1925 which we believe 
will make this year one of the most 
significant in the long history of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. Although we 
are not yet in a position to make any 
definite announcements as to titles we 
expect to publish a series of articles on 
the organization of trust departments and 
also on various successful methods for 
getting new business for trust departments. 
We will also have a series of articles on 
Banker-Farmer relations written by an 
authority on this subject. 


Gh 
F course it is impossible to map out a 
whole year’s editorial program in ad- 
vance for a publication such as THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE which strives to 
reflect from month to month the current 
thought and opinion of the banking world. 
Important topics for discussion unexpect- 
edly come up for attention and it is neces- 
sary to keep a certain amount of space 
open to give proper attention to these sit- 

uations as they arise. 


Au of our regular departments will be 
continued in 1925. The Law De- 
Partment, as usual, will keep our readers 


in touch with current legal decisions. The 
Credit ?roblems Department will continue 


to answer questions on points involving 
bank credit. Banking Publicity, which is 
now looked upon by most bank publicity 
men as an open forum for the discussion 
of new business problems, will continue to 
present each month important contribu- 
tions on every phase of modern bank 
publicity. The International Department 
will contain as usual each month im- 
portant information for those interested in 
foreign banking affairs. 


Gh 
i beg death of James B.. Forgan comes 


as a sad blow to the entire banking 
world. It is most fortunate, however, 
that before his death Mr. Forgan was able 
to complete his autobiography “‘Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life’ which has been out 
now for about a month. A few copies of 
the first edition of this book are still avail- 
able and as each copy is autographed by 
the author they will be highly treasured 


as a memorial of one of the Nation's 


Ww 


NE feature of the Magazine which we 

hope to emphasize more strongly 
during the coming year is the “Letters to 
the Editor’ section. In this section we 
welcome contributions from any of our 
readers who wish to express an opinion on 
any banking subject. There are many 
controversial subjects within the scope of 
banking on which there are very decided 
views both for and against. We believe 
that a free and open discussion leads to 
enlightenment and we are glad to offer our 
pages to our readers for such discussions. 
All that we ask is that as a guaranty of 
good faith each letter be signed by the 
writer although we will not publish his 
name if otherwise requested. 


greatest bankers. 


, is year 1925 marks the beginning of 
the seventy-ninth year of publication 


of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
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The Publisher’s Page 


HE branch bank question comes to a 

head with the consideration by Congress 
of Bill H. R. 8887, popularly known as 
the McFadden Bill, now pending. Bankers 
throughout the country are interested in 
the fate of this highly important bill, which 
expressly authorizes branches of national 
banks within the corporate limits of the 
municipality where the head office is lo- 
cated and in those states which authorize 
state banks to have branches. THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE is now conducting 
anation-wide referendum on branch bank- 
ing which will give every bank in the 
United States an opportunity to express 
its opinion on this most vital question. The 
frst returns on this referendum will be 
published in the January number of the 
Magazine, and further returns will be 
published in succeeding issues. THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE believes that re- 
turns on this poll will serve as a very good 
index to nation-wide banking opinion on 
the subject of branch banking. 


We 


S a result of interference on the part 

of politicians and public men with 
our banking system during the last four 
years, says H. Parker Willis, in an 
article, “‘Politics and the Federal Reserve 
System,” which will appear in the Jan- 
uary number, there has been brought 
about a condition of affairs in which dis- 
count rates are controlled very largely by 
political considerations. Dr. Willis says 
that the concrete question before the banks 
of the country is whether or not bankers 
are willing to adopt a positive attitude 
against political control of discount rates. 
He adds that it is not too much to say 
that upon the bankers’ answer to this 
question depends the question of whether 
or not our banking system in its present 
form shall or shall not be continued. As 
is well known, Dr. Willis is one of the 
leading authorities of the country on sub- 
jects relating to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. He was for years secretary and sub- 
sequently director of research of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and is editor of the 
New York “Journal of Commerce.” 
Bankers will be deeply interested in his 
timely and authoritative article in the Jan- 


aary number. 
Ww 


Nan a:ticle “Changing Economic Posi- 


* tion of the United States,” to appear 
man ea:ly number of THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE, O. P. Austin, statistician of 
the National City Bank of New York, will 
discuss such important economic changes 
as that of the relative importance of 
agriculture and other forms of production; 
the change in our foreign trade position; 
the change with regard to international 
finance and in respect to international 
carrying trade; the change in individual 
wealth; and the change in methods of in- 
dustrial production. Dr. Austin has long 
been recognized as one of the country’s 
leading statisticians and authorities on 
economics, and is the author of many well 
known books on economic and business 


subjects. 
ay 


I‘ the January number THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE will publish the first 
article of a series on Banker-Farmer rela- 
tions. This series will cover thoroughly 
every aspect and detail of the organiza- 
tion and development of the agricultural 
department of a bank. The series has 
been prepared for the Magazine by a 
banker who has had a long and extreme- 
ly successful experience in aiding in the 
agricultural development of his com- 
munity, to the decided mutual advantage 
of his bank and the farmers with whom 
the bank has co-operated. The first 
article of the series will discuss the com- 
munity need of bankers’ interest in better 
agriculture, both from the standpoint of 
the bank and that of the farmers and 
townspeople of the community. 


HAT is a “business cycle?’’ How 

long is the usual cycle? Are minor 
spurts and declines, such as we had last 
spring, to be considered cycles? If not, 
how can we tell them at the time from 
real business cycles? Is the cycle becom- 
ing longer or shorter? These are some 
of the questions discussed by Carlton P. 
Fuller, statistician for one of the country’s 
best known manufacturing concerns, in his 
very readable article, “Beginning or End? 
Two Views of the Business Cycle.” This 
article will appear in the January number 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. Mr. 
Fuller has made a careful study of the 
business cycle, and the conclusions which 
he draws in his article are both interesting 
and enlightening. 














A New Office for an Old Bank 


N November 17,1924,the Bank- been provided for all Departments. 


Ms — of ron BANKOF NEW 4g wall Street, the home of the Bank- 
oe RUST COMPANY, now at ing Office since 1797, will continue to 


48 Wall Street, was consolidated 

rt, 
with the TRUST OFFICE at 52Wall the Office of the Export, Impo 
5 — S the T Offi and Foreign Exchange Departments 
—— °¢ of the Company, and will hereafter 


since 1830. be known as the Foreign Depart- 


52 Wall Street which will hereafter mm. 


be known as the MAIN OFFICE, The new and enlarged facilities of 
has been extensively re- j the Main Office are placed 
modeled and improved: S- 2. at the disposal of cus 
spacious offices, with new %, tomers and friends, ol’ 
and massive vaults and § & and new, and visitors w’ 

modern equipment, have 4 B be welcome. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


To Whom It 


May Concern 





HE CHEMICAL has been in the 
T employ of the People of New 
York for 100 years, and enters upon 
its second century with a clean bill of 
health for sound and constructive 
banking established by its ability 
to survive those vicissitudes which 
are the true gauge of stability and 
strength. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 
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BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HAI. . 
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An Effective Correspondent 


Our intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the 
various sections of our country, 
gained by frequent visits of officers 
and representatives, is an asset worthy 
of consideration by banks contem- 
plating the establishment of a } 
York connection. 


This close understanding of the needs 
of banks wherever located, is reflected 
in the effective co-operation which 
we are in a position to offer to our 
correspondents. 


Established 1856 


THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 
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The Closing Year—The Antidote to Radicalism—Income Tax 
Publicity—Bank Employees to Become Bank Owners—Impending 
Changes in American Banking—Restoration of the Gold Standard 
in Europe—Spectacular Success of the German Loan—Gold and 
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What National Thrift Week Means to Bankers.......... By Adolph Lewisohn 1060 


Taxation and Public Expenditures in a Democracy.......By W. F. Gephart 1061 
The growing menace of excessive taxation in this country is one 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized. It should be the duty of 
the bankers continually to point out to the public the dangers which 
come from an excessive expenditure of public funds. This article 
by Dr. Gephart, vice-president of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, and an economist of note, is a very true treatment of the 
subject and well worthy of the attention of bankers. 





Developments in the Labor Bank Field By George Grimstead 1067 


During the last three years organized labor has established thirty- 
three banks scattered throughout the United States, having total 
resources of approximately $125,000,000. ‘The movement shows no 
signs of falling off, and preparations are being vigorously made for 
the opening up of new banks as rapidly as possible. Mr. Grimstead 
has recently completed a careful survey of the labor bank field, and 
presents the results of his investigation in this article. 








Savings Banks and Advertisimg...........0....::::-c0000:cse0see By William E. Knox 1071 


The president both of the American Bankers Association and of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York outlines the change in the 
attitude of the savings banks both in the manner of advertising and 
in the way depositors are treated when they step into the lobbies or 
go up to the windows of savings banks. Bankers will find this a very 
human, readable and helpful article. It shows very vividly how the 
great New York savings bank of which Mr. Knox is president has 
humanized its contact with its depositors to a point where fifty 
people a day, or 15,000 within the last year, have come to the Bowery 
Savings Bank for advice as to the conduct of their private and 
business affairs. 
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A generation ago the library in a bank or an investment house 
consisted merely of the dictionary, a local directory, and perhaps an 
atlas. Today there are more than fifty completely equipped financial 
libraries in the country, equipped to answer questions pertaining not 
only to banking, business and finance, but to all manner of unrelated 
subjects. The author if this article, who is librarian of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, and chairman of the 
Financial Group of the Special Libraries Association, points out the 
variety of ways in which the financial library is of practical service 
to banks and also to their correspondents and customers. 

How to Combat Overdraft... ssssssssssssssssmeeed By Mahlon D. Miller 1081 
What logic or reason will appease the wrath of the crestfallen 
depositor who has had his check returned marked “not sufficient 
funds” and has had to write another check in payment for some 
(very likely) past due bill? Mr. Miller, who is manager of the new 
business department of the Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, discusses in this article the overdraft evil in all its phases, 
and suggests some remedies which have proved very effective in 
meeting this troublesome question. 


Bank Club Co-operation With Employees ...000.0.0.0000000.....0:::ccssesccssssse sessseesesessverseesssveeeee 1085 
National Bank Returns.........000............. esos iiesigesanseaesouidasise Meet ate tice 1086 
The Banker—and Romance. ........0.00....:0.00:-:ccsscs0000eeseeeeee By Richard W. Saunders 1087 


Another of M. Saunders’ very human and highly stimulating little 
articles, which have been appearing in THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE every month during the last year, and which have been 
very favorably greeted by our readers. The author has spent the 
greater part of his business career in the banking field. He was 
for several years cashier of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, and is now comptroller of one of the country’s best 
known corporations. 
LL LS LLL ON REET OTE, 

A Few Thoughts on Socialism—Advantages of Investment Trusts— 
An Appreciation. 


ccenlcienge comm Commented 0 ncaa inns itemstcnsees (i eats — 1093 
Bank Need Not Apply Indorser’s Deposit to Payment of Note 
Before Suing Both Parties—Note Falling Due on Failure of Holder 
to Provide Additional Security. 

Banking Publicity.......... ee piiieeiies sob aca sevenemanneneeenetnneune 1099 
Luring Tired Eyes at Christmas—-Winging the Seasons in the 
Savings Field—How Banks Can Economize in Their Advertising 
Expenditures—The Editor’s Column—How Banks Are Advertising. _— 


International Banking and Fimancee....................--0--cesccccsssweeeeeseesssnneeneeee snnennnees eR nie 
Under the title, EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
DAWES PLAN, a number of America’s leading bankers give their 
views on the most important step that the nations of Europe have 
taken since the war. These opinions were specially furnished to 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE on_ request—M. Lewandowski, 
director and manager of one of France’s great banks, the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris, in an article, THE OUTLOOK 
FOR EUROPE UNDER THE DAWES PLAN, gives his views 
about the plan and the problem of European reconstruction— 
WHY EUROPE’S BANKS SURVIVED THE WAR is the title 
of an interesting and informative article by Col. Benjamin F. Castle 

Investments and Investment Banking...... ouBy Glenn G. Munn 1147 

Article XXI of a READING COURSE IN BANKING. 
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have proper facilities for handling it. 
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60 Years 


Tuis Company offers you its services based 
upon the experience gained during more than 
half a century of conservative activities. 
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—A general banking business. 
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—A commercial banking business including dis- 
counts, acceptances, etc. 


—Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Traveler’s 
Letters of Credit, etc. 


—Acts as Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent, 
Registrar of Stocks and in every Fiduciary 
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—At the New York End 


On the books of The Bank of America 
are the names of customers whose ac- 
counts have been here for more than a 
century,— tangible evidence of confi- 
dence earned by a record of sound, con- 
servative and progressive management. 
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COAL & IRON 
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MAN TO MAN 


When the Coal & Iron is your corres- 
pondent, your New York business becomes 
a source of real pleasure. 


You deal directly with a skilled executive 
familiar with your needs, and each trans- 
action is a man to man proposition. 


Personal Service Headquarters 
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Where one error is too many 


AR above the level of the 

street, balancing himself 
on a steel girder scarcely more 
than a foot wide, stands a man 
who knows the necessity for 
accuracy. Catching red hot 
rivets is work that calls for 
care and precision. 

Care and precision are also 
necessary to intelligent action 
in the investment security 
market. Anything short of 
accurate information is a dan- 
gerous guide in the rapidly 
shifting market of today. 


The Seaboard has unusual 
facilities for gathering accu- 
rate, timely and specific in- 
formation about investments 
and securities, but it is our 
definite policy to have none 
for sale. 


Any such information which 
we have, free from our self- 
interest, we are glad to place 
at the disposal of our cus- 
tomers. Because of the 
amount of work involved, this 
service must be limited to our 
customers. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * 
115 BROADWAY | 
at Cec’. r Street *K 


MAIN OFFICE | 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 














20 EAST 45th STREET 


near Madison Avenue 

















FEATURE of the 


service of this bank 






is the availability of cor- 






poration vaults of unusu- 





ally heavy construction, 






each with ante-room 
attached. The proximity 
of the First National to 
lower New York—only 
four minutes by tube—makes this service unusually aftrac- 
tive to down-town corporations. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


1 EXCHANGE PLACE OPPOSITE HUDSON TUBES 
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For more than a century this Bank has constantly widened its facilities and extended its 
banking connections. Beyond the mere question of growth, however, has been the 
tradition of an individual attention to the requirements of its correspondents. 
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The standing of a financial 
institution is reflected in the . 
character of those with whom 
it does business. 


We are proud to number 
among our correspondents the 
leading banks and trust com- 
panies both here and abroad. 


In choosing a correspondent 
choose strength, service—and 
character. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
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Capital, Surplus, and Profits $16,800,000 
































CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$7,000,000.00 j 










GOVERNED 
BY 
SOUND 
PRINCIPLES 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 



































Che Bank of 
United States Th 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources Over 





$60,000,000.00 
; DEPOSITORY FOR 
. cMain Office — United States Postal Savings Funds 
Fifth Ave, at 32nd Street State of New York City of New York 


Foreign Exchange 
Domestic and Foreign Letters of Credit Issued 
The steady and consistent growth of this bank is evidence of its 
constant attention to every detail of banking service. A thor- 


oughly organized foreign department is equipped to handle all 
classes of foreign financial transactions. 


Accounts of. Banks and Bankers Invited | ? . 
E 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY is as definite in an or- 
ganization as in an individual and it 
may be more pronounced and interest- 
ing. But in this institution it is not the 
composite of the personalities of the 
members of the organization. It is much 
more than that—a fusing of these per- 
sonalities into an harmonious whole 
under the influence of forces from 
without as well as within. 



















The personality of this organization 
has been developed by training and 
mellowed by time and experience. It 
it did not fairly contribute to banking 
efficiency, it would have no part in 
delivering the extra measure of service 
normal to this institution. And it does 
that. 


The CONTINENTALand 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 4 ‘ 
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INVESTED CAPITAL ae 
OVER 55 MILLIONS 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 














§ Intimate contact with 
financial and _ industrial 
conditions in Detroit for 
over half a century has 
given this institution in- 
valuable experience in 
handling the correspond- 
ence of out-of-town 
clients. 

{ We invite your corres 


pondence. 
e 


Branches Throughout 
Detroit 








THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
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Chartered 1836 


A Trust Service 
for Financial Institutions 


| ie addition to the usual banking facilities offered 
to its clients, this Company as correspondent 
for financial institutions places at their disposal 
the assistance of its Trust Department. 


Due to the large amount of trusts in care of the 
Company and by virtue of the wide and varied 
trust experience built upon nearly a century of 
trust service, the personnel of the Trust Depart- 
ment is well qualified to assist banking clients 
with their trust problems. 


It follows that a trust company or bank main- 
taining a trust department to which we may be 
of service may profitably consider this institution 
as a reserve depositary for its funds. 


Individual Trust Funds $364,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds $1,455,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sffingham B. Morris CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Member Federal 
resident ee Reserve System 
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PIONEERS~ 


EVERY important walk of life will be 

A concerns and individuals who 
have established institutions of service 

that have grown from obscurity to prominence. 


Thousands of Philadelphians will remember 
the Franklin Trust Company 
as the pioneer of Day-and- 
Have You Night Banking Service — the 
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oa nal institution that first gave 
seesiteaainilias: Philadelphia Day- and - Night 
will welcome the Banking Service. 

po sarge The prestige of leadership is a 
ee cos precious possession. 

ye Capital and Surplus $3,250,000.00 


Resources, over . . . $25,000,000.00 

















America’s Largest Exclusively Day-and-Night Bank 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


South Corner Fift h and Chestnut Streets 





West Phila. Office Delaware Ave. Office Germantown Office Frankford Office 
Sind and Market Se. Delaware Ave. and Market St. $708 Germantown Ave. Frankford Ave. and Paul Se. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Organized 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits $1,310,000 


SS er President 
A. B. SCHWARZKOPF . Vice-President 
J. B. DEY, Jr. Vice-President and Cashier 





C,S. WHITEHURST . . Vice-President 
1.T. VAN PATTEN . . . Asst. Cashier 
E.D.DENBY .... Asst. Cashier 
Se | ee Asst. Cashier 
H.B.REARDON ..... Auditor 


The Oldest National Bank 
in Eastern Virginia 
CORRESPONDENTS— National City Bank, New 


York; National Bank of Commerce, New York; 
Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Phila- 


No 0. ; TN delphia National Bank, Philadelphia; {National 
A : Shawmut Bank, Boston; Merchants National Bank, 


Baltimore, 





Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 
of the business world in our bank —a bank that 
» has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 
ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 
building vital business interests of our country. 
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A World Power In Banking 


THE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of world banking. Aggregate 
resources controlled by the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are today 
in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

There are more than 2,000 offices in the British Isles, including over 1,700 
branches of the parent bank in England and Wales. Throughout France, 
Belgium and Egypt, in Palestine, at Gibraltar, Malta and Khartoum, are 
banks allied with Barclays Bank. Correspondent relations are maintained 
throughout the world. 

American banks are cordially invited to use Barclays’ facilities for their over- 
seas transactions. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


i} Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Head Office: 54, Lomparp Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 








168, Fencuurcu Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 
Representative in America: 
H. Poé Alton, 60 Wari Street, New Yor« City 





| Chief Foreign Branch: 
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HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Harris, Forbes & Company Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Incorporated Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 





























A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified by 46 years’ experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem that may 
arise has been met and solved by this Company 
during its 46 years’ experience. We have handled 
hundreds of Estates. 

We cordially invite individuals and corpora- 
tions who require fiduciary service in Massachu- 
setts to correspond with the President or other 


officers of this Company. 


BosTON SAFE DEposIrT £3 


=» TRUST COMPANY -— 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


C4 Arcn and Devonsuire Streets 

















ren Bank & Trust Co. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital ° - $1,000,000.00 





Surplus - - 300,000.00 
DR. L. A. BIZE President 
W. W. TRICE_.________Vice-P residcnt 
ISAAC MAAS Vice-President 





L. L. BUCHANAN. Vice-President 
D. H. LANEY Cashier 
W. W. BLOUNT_..___Assistant Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT Assistant Cashier 
Cc. E. HESTER Auditor 














Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking 
with the highest degree of efficiency 


Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 
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LIMITED 
Established 1833 


($5—2£1) 
Subscribed Capital - - - $218,085,400 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - = - - 47,397,080 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
UNION BANK OFFICE: 2 Princes Street, London, E. C, 2 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES i in ENGLAND and WALES 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of accounts of 
Colonial and Foreign Banks 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
Auxmany: LLOYDS and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED 























The Union Bank of Australia, Limited | 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorized and Issued 
Capital Paid-Up 
Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Assistant Manager—W. A. LAING 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 








193 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 


In Victoria, 47; In South Australia, 15; In New South Wales, 43; In Western 
Australia, 20; In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 46. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
issued available throughout the World. 
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of international banking is provided through our 
62 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina Brazil Chile 


ENGLAND yeANCce SPAIN NICARAGUA 
thtecitt4 ME PERO ECUADOR 
URUGUAY VENEZL MELA + ae SALVADOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


and its affiliations 


British Bank of South America 


and 


(commenatel Bank of Spanish America 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


49 Broadway, New York 
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Austin National Bank] 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $766,812 Resources $7,374,400 


WM. H. FOLTS. Presiden 
ge H. CHILES, Vice-President | eg TTIRSHFELD, Vice- President 
« DAVIS, Vice-President - BARTHOLOMEW, Cashier 

s B. “ROBERDEAU, Asst. Cashier LEFFLER CORBITT, Asst. Cashier 
This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every department. Its 
strong financial position, efficient management and reputation commend it to 
banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good banking connection at the 

capital of the Union’s largest State. 


We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to represent you here 

















H. A. WROE, President 
R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. lL. J. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres. 
A. D. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier 
H. PFAEFFLIN, As» Cashier D. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital, $300, 000 Surplus, $800,000 


Di ility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 
WH! remit in New York, Boxton, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 







































$7,000,000 





Head Office—TORONTO, CANADA 
CANADIAN COLLECTIONS— 


Special facilities through our Branches and arrangements with other Banks 
for making Canadian Collections for Banks and Business Houses in United 
States and Foreign Countries. Our service comprises close supervision and 
prompt remittance. Information will be gladly furnished when required. 


CANADIAN ACCOUNTS AND BALANCES— 


Deposits invited. Interest allowed on balances. Close rates of exchange 
given on amounts transferred. 


“BAN Ke TORONTO 


——e oe R. ~~~ 
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Extensive Connections 


—covering every section of the “ Pacific 
Northwest”, enable The Old National 
Bank to render a service to banks and 
bankers everywhere that is unsurpassed 
for promptness and accuracy in taking 
care of their requirements in this district. 


The Old National Bank 


Jpokane, Washington 
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SANNA 


Banking 
Service in 
Canada, 
Newfoundland 
wnaallas 1832 and West Indies 
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With 265 branches in Canada, 13 in Newfound- 
land, 10 in Jamaica and 9 in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, we are well equipped 
to handle the accounts of banks and corporations 
wishing to do business with these points. 
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Capital Paid-Up - - $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - $19,500,000 
Total Assets over - $220,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 
J. A. McLEOD, General Manager 
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JHNANNNNNENONQUANUUUUULULHI 


. NEW YORK AGENCY - - - - 49 WALL STREET 
P. W. MURPHY and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


NTT TTT TTT 


LONDON BRANCH: 55 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


: Lonpon, Enc.—Midland Bank Limited, Bank of England, 
= Royal Bank of Scotland 
New Yorx—Bank of New York & Trust Co. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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| Canadian <a 
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Americans as 


ATISFACTORY service comes naturally from a 
Bank that is reliably informed on general business 
conditions and can offer an extensive system of 

direct connections throughout the country. 


Owing to the extent and influence of our widespread 
organization, with 550 Branches serving Canada from 
coast to coast and over 100 in Cuba, the West Indies, 
Central and South America, many advantages are 
available to Americans who have business dealings 
with Canada. 


American business men who are interested in trade 
with Canada, are invited to correspond with our New 
York Office at 68 William Street. 





Resources Over $560,000,000 


Head Office New York 
Montreal 68 William St. 




















Established 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


Capital (Paid Up) - + + $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - 7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
SIR JAMES WOOD, Vick -PRESIDENT 
A. E. PHIPPS, GEN. MANAGER G.D. BOULTON, Asst. o &N. MANAGER 
H. T. JAFFRAY, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 


Agents and Correspondents 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
New York—Bank of the Manhattan Co. Beainné Leyte Bank, Limited. 
Beston—National Shawmut Bank. Scotl ~ ie Gemmeasaiel Bank of Scot- 
ee ee ee oe Ireland Northern Banking Co., Limited, 
Chicageo—First National Bank. atest, and Branches. 
San Franeisco—Wells Fargo Bank & FRANCE, BELGIUM and 

Union Trust Co. SWITZERLAND 

Seattie—Seattie National Bank. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Minneapolis — First National Bank. Bank, Ltd. 


Having as its correspondents the largest and strongest banks 
throughout the world, the Imperial Bank of Canada is in a 
position to afford the most efficient banking service. 


With 212 branches in Canada our facilities for handling business 
throughout the Dominion are unexcelled. 























Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited. 


Head Office: 7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








$5=€1 
Capital Subscribed $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up 11,744,450 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits... 8,686,210 


Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1924........ 308,836,735 


365 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms. 





























Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital - - Lit. 300,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 





Over 60 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


Correspondents 
in all the Principal Cities of the Kingdom 


Every Description of Domestic and International 
Banking Business Transacted 


Special Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Money Order Departments 


Inquiries and Correspondence Solicited 
AFFILATED BANKS 


BANQUE ITALO-FRANCAISE DE CREDIT 
Paris Marseilles Tunis 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT & TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


BANCO ITALO-EGIZIANO 


Alexandria Beni-Mazar Beni-Suet 
Cairo Fayum Mansura 
Mit-Ghamr Port Said Tantah 
BANCA DALMATA DI SCONTO 
Zara Sebenico 


BANCA COLONIALE DI CREDITO 


Asmara Massaw 























In Every Important 
Italian Market 


N EIGHTY commercial and indus- 

trial centers of Italy a branch of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana per- 
forms all the functions of a local 
bank, with its services closely inter- 
woven with the business affairs of the 
community it serves. 


The New York Agency of this insti- 
tution, therefore, brings to American 
bankers and business men an inti- 
mate knowledge of Italian commerce 
and industry obtained by constant 
and direct relationship with these 
eighty Italian business centers. Foreign branches and affilia- 
tions extend our service to England, France, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and throughout South America. 
Facilities thus provided for American foreign trade are of 
exceptional breadth and scope. 











Banca Commerciale |taliana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


Authorized Capital Lire 500,000,000 
Paid in Lire 410,000,000 Surplus Lire 200,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62-64 WILLIAM STREET 
Telephone John 1000 


Recently organized 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Company 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $500,000 
62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone John 4666 


All Banking Facilities 
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BANK OF CANTON? 


New York Agency 
200 WORTH STREET 
HEW FAN UN, Agent 
cAn institution equipped to render an exceptional banking service to American Bankers and | 
business men, because of its native personnel, whose training gives them a most comprehensive | 


knowledge of business conditions in the Far East. 
Valuable information is available at all times to those interested. We invite your inquiries 


and correspondence 
HEAD OFFICE, HONG KONG | 
Branches: HANKOW SHANGHAI CANTON BANGKOK 
Agency: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















he Banker and Tradesman has for 


over fifty years been the representative financial 
and business weekly of Boston and New England. 





465 Main Street - : Cambridge 39, Mass. 

















A Native Bank in Peru 
for all Banking Operations 


BANCO ITALIANO 


LIMA, PERU Established 1889 
Capital Fully Paid Lp. 400,000 Surplus Lp. 450,831 
BRANCHES 
Callao—Arequipa—Chincha Alta—Mollendo—Trujillo 
Representatives for the U.S. A. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Agency in New York 
62-64 William Street 
Phone: John 1000 


















































In Rhode Island 
—the Industrial Trust 


Branch offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and head- 
quarters in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satis- 
factory service. Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices: Providence, Rhode Island 


ee | 
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| The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital, $30,000,000 
Subscribed Capital, $22,500,000 
Paid-up Capital, $ 7,500,000 
Reserve Fund, $ 7,350,000 


Head Office 
8 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 


Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, ALFRED JOLLY 

















© 80 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Limited 


(Affiliated with Barclays Bank, Ltd.) 





i 








Subscribed Capital R > £1,800,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP : R £ 600,000 
Reserve Fund ; ‘ . £ 720,000 


Head Office : 37 to 39 King William Street 
London, E.C. 4 


BRANCHES 


EGYPT. Alexandria, Cairo, Port-Said, Suez, Tantah, 
Zagazig, Mansourah, Assiut, Beni-Suef, Minieh. 


SUDAN. Omdurman, Khartoum, Port Sudan, Makwar, 
Wad Medani. 


PALESTINE. Haifa, Jafta, Jerusalem, Nazareth. 
MEDITERRANEAN. Malta, Gibraltar. 








The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt 
and other Countries where it has branches, grants letters of credit 
and affords facilities to travellers proceeding to Egypt and elsewhere. 
Deposits received for one year at rates to be ascertained on application. 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN,LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed.............. Yen 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up................. Yen 52,500,000 
Reserve Funds..................... Yen 13,780,000 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq. HIROZO MORI, Esq. 
President Vice-president 
Directors 
GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. 


MASAKAZU SHUTO, Esq. 


Branches : 


JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama. 


TAIWAN—Giran, Heito, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Mako, Nanto, 
Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takao, Tansui, Taito, Toyen. 


CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Shanghai, Swatow. 


OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok, Calcutta, Dairen. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 
London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 
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Cable address: **‘Sumitbank” ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed . . . Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . . “ 50,000,000 


Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 
K. YUKAWA, Esq., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esq., Managing Director 
N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 

Osaka (11) Tokyo (15) Yokohama Kobe (2) Kyoto (2) Nagoya 

Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (2) Hakata Hyogo Niihama 

Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 
Foreign Branches— Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 

Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 
Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 

Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 

The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 


Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general Banking Business. 














THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed .. . . « ~« Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up ... . - . + Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds (June 1924). . . « Yen 47,100,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 

G. MITSUI, Esq. 

Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 

New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 
Home Branches: 


Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 


Bombay London New York Shanghai 





















The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 



















0 , . 
Capital Subscribed . cae . . Yen 80,000,000 
0 Capital Paid-Up .. } Qt . . Yen 50,000,000 
Total Resources : a aA ; Yen 660,000,000 
Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 
ector 
Governor, K. NONAKA Deputy Governor, S. SUZUK’™ 
Directors 
Y. KATAYAMA 1, IUCHI M. HASHIMOTO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 
va (All communications relating to the arrangements of correspondents and the Bank’s eeneral 
ma foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department) 
ichi 
Sa Principal Branches: 
itomo Cuosen: (Kvrea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 
Mancuvuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 
Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Cuina: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. ; 
Siseria: Vladivostok. 
os ain New York Agency, 165 Broadway 
jiness. 





H. YAMASHITA, Agent 
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The Kajima Bank, Limited 


| 
Established in 1888 | 
| 

i 












Yen 
00.00 |f || CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . ss «+ 30,200,000.00 
00.00 | CAPITAL PAID UP. . - - « « «  18,875,000.00 
i RESERVE FUNDS . . os & 28 5,300,000.00 
l} DEPOSITS (June 30, 1924) . . . « . 158,787,038.92 | 
Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Managing Director i 
| Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Director { 
| Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Ohmura, Esq., Director 
HI Tadanosuke Emura, Esq., Director Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor 
| Manroku Matsui, Esq., Auditor Kin-ichiro Hoshijima, Esq., Auditor 
| Head Office, Osaka, Japan 
Principal Branches : i 
Tokyo Kyoto Kobe Okayama Hiroshimo Fukuyama Tokuyama i 
Moji General Banking, Foreign Exchange and Trust | 
taru, Business Transacted | 







New York Correspondents London Correspondents 
| Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd, Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


Americau Express Co. 





London & Brazilian Bank, Ltd. 








SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 






































Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


Branches: Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, 
Vostizza, Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, 
Triccala, Mytilene, Canea, Zante, Plomari and Tripolitza 


ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 
The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 
4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branch in CONSTANTINOPLE 






Corresponuens in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


Capital and Reserves . . Dr. 58,106,143 


of the above Dr. 25,000,000 are represented by assets of £1,000,000 evaluated at Dr. 25 
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ae SUMATRAN ANH TAT 


Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappy. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


Established by Royal Charter A.D. 1824. 


Capital Paid up £.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666) 
Statutory Reserve Fund............. £.20,045,032 “ a (£1,670,419) 
Extraordinary Reserve Fund f.22,660,000 “ ™ (£1,888,333 ) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 


Branches in HOLLAND: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 


Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
- BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 


Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 
CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 


Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., LONDON. 


AMIN 


DEUTSCHE LAENDERBANK | 


Aktiengesellschaft : 
Head Office : 


78, Unter den Linden (corner Pariser Platz) | 


BERLIN N. W. 7 ! 
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Telephone: Zentrum 10130/39. Trunk Calls: Zentrum 13640/44 | 


Branch Office: 2, Borsenbrucke, HAMBURG | 
Telephone: Roland 2000/7. Trunk Call: Roland 2008 | 
| 


Telegrams: Landerbank 


} 


Codes used: ABC (5th Ed.) Marconi’s, Rudolf Mosse, Bentley’s, 
Lieber’s (Five Letters) 


Every kind of Banking Business transacted 
Property Administration 
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Conmornvealth Bank of Australia. 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 


Branches in all the princi- 
pal towns and cities of 
Australia, at London (2), 
and Rabaul. 


A Savings Bank Depart- 
ment at all Branches and 
3,826 Savings Bank Agen- 
cies st Post Offices through- 
out the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands Protecto- 
rate and other parts of the 











Head Office . 
Sydney, NS. W. Pacific. 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 





Banking and Exchange Business 


of every description transacted within the Australian Commonwealth, 


United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


June 30th, 1924 








$159.574,511.84 
35.222, 169.96 
205,355. 196.00 
284,45 1,125.00 


S684,603.602.80 


General Bank Deposits - 
Other Items - - ° 
Savings Bank Deposits - 
Note Issue Department - 





Cable Remittances made to, and drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 


Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 


JAMES KELL, Esq., Acting Governor 





























































Bank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $5,474,812, and guarantees 


its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 








REET ae ae ee ee $19,003,624 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits... 10,934,816 
i Aasiiecdanasdedibesientinl 220,482,213 


Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
General Manager: H. BUCKLETON 


London Office : 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 4 


Manager : ROBERT MILL 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has Branches at Auckland, Blenheim, 













Head Office, Wellington 








Christ- 


church, Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, 


Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Oamaru, 


Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorus, 


Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, and has also Branches or Agencies at 190 other 
towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sydney in Australia, Suva and Levuka in Fiji, 
and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the World. 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 


It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches, Bills drawn in Dollars or Sterling 
under Credits established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either 
in Dollars or Sterling, on any of the principal Cities in North America. 


Chief Agents in New York: IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Other Agents and Correspondents in United States: 


Adams Express Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, New 
York 

American Express Company 

American Foreign Banking Corp., N. Y. C. 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Bank of Italy, California 

Brown Brother & Co., Boston 

Chase National Bank, New York 

Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. 

Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 

Drexel & Co., Philadelphia 

Equitable Trust Company of New York 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, N. Y. 

First National Bank of Boston 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Hanover National Bank of the City of 
New York 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 

Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 

International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New 
York 

International Banking Corporation 

Lee, Higginson and Company. Boston 

Merchants National Bank of Boston 

Morgan & Co., J. P., New York 

National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 

National City Bank of New York 

National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

Northern Trust Company, Chicagr 

Philadelphia National Bank 

Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 

Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
New York 


Chief Agents in Canada: 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 








Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada: 
American Express Company 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Dominion Bank 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Dominion Express Company, Toronto 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank of Canada 
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FvVERY BANKING 
FACILITY 

AFFORDED 
By 





THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED. 


458 Offices and 
Branches throughout Australia 


London Office. 7. Lothbury. 
. E<.2 







BRISBANE 






MEAD OFFICE 
MELBOURNE 





CAPITAL & RESERVES EXCEED $30000000 
GROWTH OF THE BANKS ASSETS 

1914. $ 73,059,500 @ 
1924, $191,046.150 


—— ee IN EVERY IMPORTANT CITY IN THE WORLD 
5= &1 
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English, Scottish & Australian Bank, 
Limited 
Authorized Capital .... . . . $15,000,000 
Subscribed Capital. . .. . . . . $15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . . . $7,500,000 
Further Liability of Shareholders . . $7,500,000 
Reserve Fund ....... . . $9,100,000 


HEAD OFFICE:—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
and 325 Branches and Agencies in Australia 








Banking and Exchange tiaii of every description transacted with 
Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION. RE- 
MITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL and 
PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 
Chief Agents in United States 
NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
CHICAGO—First National Bank. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crocker National Bank. 
E. M. JANION, Manager. 
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Paid-up Capital - - 


IE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
- - - -£4,000,000 


Reserve Fund- - - - - £3,625,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
under the Charter - - £4,000,000 
£11,625,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 


EDMUND GODWARD, 


Manager 


West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 


Branches in Australia 














VICTORIA Victoria, Conta. N.S. Vrales. Contd. Queensland, Co ntd 
Melbourne: 394 & Sale Dorrigo Oakey l 
396 Collins St.; 384 Shepparton ubbo Richmond i 
Elizab Stawell Forbes Rockhampton 
zabeth St.; 71 Stony Crock Glen I i| 
Collins St. East my Cres en Innes Roma 
Strathmerton Goulburn Toogoolawah || 
Brunswick Tallangatta Grafton Toowoomba | 
Copune? Teran Greu fell Townsville 
Traralgon owlon, |) 
Collingwood Tungam SOUTH 
Elsternwick aman Kempsey AUSTRALIA 
eaevere Kyogle Adelaide 
= dle Brighton Warrnambool Lismore Kooringa 
Port Melbourne Wedderburn Maitland (West) Mount parker I 
Welshpool Maitland (East) Port Lincoln } 
- Wycheproot Moree Se Pirie 
ae Yackandandah Murwillumbah Wirrabara | 
Ball sdale Yarram-Yarram Muswellbrook 
a Yarrawonga Narrabri WESTERN i} 
J 
Bendigo NEW SOUTH | nee a AUSTRALIA jj 
righ WALES Nowra Perth 
Castlemaine ney: Martin Orange Alban 
riton vince: : 64 Pitt Net Parkes Beverley 
Chiltern George iy es Peak Hill Bunbury 
Cobram We atweore South Grafton Fremantle 
Corryong 202° Willinae Wit Strou Gnowangerup 
— Bondi Junction Tamworth Kalgoorlie 
Hurstville Tullamore Moora 
Fishy Creek - Kogarah Wagea-Wagga Northam 
Foster Leichhardt Wee Waa Pingelly 
Geelong ooo Youn Wagin 
iingston Bevoraan QUEENSLAND | Myaunas 
ngston etersham 
Koroit Albury Brisbane Tesmae 1A 
Korong Vale Ballina Cairns ove 
Korumburra Bathurst Charters Towers Burnie 
Leongatha ——-_ Chillagoe Deloraine 
Mirboo Nort Bellingen Cooyar Devonport 
Mooroopna rrigan Crow’s Nest gal 
Morwe Blayney Herberton Latrobe 
Nathalia Broken Hill Hughenden Launceston 
Numnurkah Cessnock Ipswich Sheffield 
Port Fairy (Belfast) Cootamundra ingaroy Stanley 
oy Corowa Longreach Ulverstone 
St. Crook well Maryborough Wynya 
Branches in New Zealand 
Wellington Napier Te Kuiti 
Ashburton New Plymouth Temuka } 
Auckland i Te Puke HH 
Christeharch Palmerston Nth ] 
Dannevirke Patea Timaru | 
unedin Raetihi Waipawa 
Eltham Rotorua Waipukurau | 
Featherston Stratford Wairoa 
Feilding Taihape Wanganui || 
Gisborne Taumarunui Waverley H 
Gore Tauranga Whakatane | 
Hamilton Te Aroha Whangurei \ 
Principal Correspondents in North America 
CANADA: 


UNITED STATES, Contd.: 

National City Bank of New York 

ay & Commercial Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
rn Exchange eg me Bans of Chicago 

thinole Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 

National Bank of the Republic, Chi 

Fourth Street Natioral Philadelphia 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. San 

Francisco 


Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
UNITED STATES: 


Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world 














STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorised Capital - - - £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - : - - - £8,916,660 
Paid-Up Capital - - £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund £2,893,335 
Uncalled Capital - £6,687,495 


£11,809,995 











BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute) 
Rotterdam Branch : 15, Coolsingel 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 


Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


ROWLAND SMITH and R. GIBSON, Agents 


Representing in Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
New York Bank of New South Wales 





The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


AUSTRALIA 


a) 





OSCAR LINES, General Manager 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES} 


aid-up Capital - - - + + $30,000,000 

| Reserve Fund - - - - . + 20,250,000 
| Reserve Liability of 

Proprietors - - - - - 30,000, 000 

$80,250, 250, 000 


Aggregate Assets, 31st March, 1924, $391,045,400 
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Head Office—George St., Sydney 
401 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WoORLD 


description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York: 


Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 





London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 


In all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and London 
Letters of Credit Issued. 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
National City Bank of New York. 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
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ho Brussels Office 
150 Re Prvale 


Guaranty Service 1n Belgium 





: ‘ ; Histo 
HIS COMPANY maintains branch offices in 
Brussels and Antwerp, through which com- 
plete American banking service is available to our 
correspondent banks. These branches are fully The 
equipped banks, specializing in all phases of com- “ 
ne . | 
mercial financing. 
Fu 


An illustrated booklet just issued by us—‘*Bank- 
ing Facilities in Europe’’—describes this Company’s 
European organization and the distinctive services 
offered to clients through the Company’s foreign ] 
branches. It will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON ; PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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71 Murray Street 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
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CONTENTS 


History of the Women’s Depart- 


ment 


Layout of the Department 
The Program and the Women 
Office Equipment and Space 


Functions of the Department 


Advertising—Publicity 


Personal Service Bureau 


Investment Service and Advice 


Foreign Exchange 


Women and the Personal Trust 


Thrift Education 


Training for Bank Women 

















ANSWERS A NEW PROBLEM 


THE 


Women’s Department 
By ANNE SEWARD 
Price $1.25 postpaid 


THz LATEST phase in American banking is the 
establishing of a department for women, who 
more and more are transacting their own busi- 
ness affairs, and who, because of their entrance 
into the business world, are earning their own 
money—and should be shown how to save and 
invest that money. 


Miss Sewarp of the Empire Trust Company, 
New York, who is one of the ablest and best 
known women bankers in the country, has said 
that many bankers at various conventions and 
by letter have put this question to her—“We 
have wanted to organize a women’s department 
for some time, but just how should we go about 
it—how can we get the women into the bank?” 


Turis Boox then is Miss Seward’s answer to 
the bankers, as for those who use her book the 
work of establishing this now indispensable de- 
partment of the modern bank will be a simple 
matter, all the problems incident to the profit- 
able operation of the women’s department in a 
suburban, small town or metropolitan bank being 
explained in detail. 


A GLANCE at the table of contents given at the 
left will show just how the book covers all 
details of organization. There is also included 
in it a complete list of women executives hold- 
ing positions in banks in America today. 


No Woman is better qualified to write on 
this new development in the financial worid than 
Miss Seward, who is an A. B., Barnard College, 
A. M. and B. S., Columbia University, and a 
former student in the Sorbonne and Berlin 
University. She has also been head of the re- 
search department, division of foreign exchange, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and has had 
banking experience both in Europe and in 
America. 


























Are these books in your banking library? 





R 1 THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT By ANNE SEWARD 
ecent Yy The first book devoted to this department, which is one of the 
rigeo ena newer phases of banking, is a necessity to banks that are con- 
P bli b j templating its organization, and is full of ideas for departments 

u 1S ed that are already organized. $1.25 





S=NCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE 
By GLENN G. MUNN 
Every term, expression or phrase, simple or complicated, used 
in banking or finance, or in commercial contacts with banking, is 
listed in this encyclopedia. A full exposition of the most im- 
portant subjects is presented, the text of the principal banking laws, 
and forms and phraseology of the principal instruments of banking 
and finance are given. A single volume of 600 pages, 7% by 10% 
inches. $10.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE By JAMES B. FORGAN 


All those who enjoyed “The Romance and Tragedy of Banking” 
will be interested in this life of the late Chairman of the Board of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. $6.00 


BANK AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT By R. A. WARD 


Shows the bank in an agricultural district how to serve the 
farming interests of the community. $1.25 


N NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT By. T. D. MacGREGOR 

ew Completely revised for its third edition. This book is unique in 

its fleld and will serve as an excellent guide when organizing such 
$1 


Editions a department. 


COMMERCTAL PAPER By W. H. KNIFFIN 

Of the few books entirely devoted to this subject, this is a safe 
investment; 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual statements com- 
pletely analyzed on facing pages. $2.50 





3 ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
There are other books on foreign exchange, but this one covers 

the subject in such a way that the man who knows little or noth- 
ing about it can get a clear idea within a few hours, of how 
foreign exchange works. $1.60 


THE PAYING TELLER’S DEPARTMENT By GLENN G. MUNN 

Presents the functions of the paying teller and related depart- 
ments in every phase—whether in a city or country bank, the East 
or West. A reference book on checks and disposition of money, 
including the Negotiable Instruments Law. $1.25 


THE BANK CREDIT INVESTIGATOR By R. F. PRUDDEN 
Tells in as concise a manner as possible what problems the young 
man will meet in a bank credit department. Advice as to steps to 
be teken in a credit investigation and analyzation of credit risk. 
$1.50 


y T. J. KAVANAUGH 

Description of the operation of a credit department, useful not 
S ll only to the banker but also to the business executive in learning 
eiers the banker’s attitude on credit risks. $2.50 


Steady BANK CREDIT METHODS AND yaacun 


THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF BANKING By T. P. KANE 

The author was connected with the Comptroller’s office for 36 
years, and was intimately acquainted with all that took place in 
the banking world. He tells the inside story of hundreds of in- 
teresting incidents. $5.00 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street New York, N. Y.} 
































The best 
endorsement 


The great number 
of banks and trust 
companies throughout 
the country which use 
checks on National 
Safety Paper, is the 
best endorsement of 
the efficiency of this 
form of check protec- 
tion. 

Write us for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 











